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ADVERTISEMENT. 



That portion of the North American Conti- 
nent known by the name of the Oregon Terri- 
tory, lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean, has for many years been 
ahnost a blank in the history of the United 
States. It has, however, frequently been the 
subject of resolutions and reports in Con- 
gress of communications between the differ- 
ent braaiches of the government, and of discus- 
sion with the ministers of foreign powers. Still, 
any strong interest in regard to it has been con- 
fined to a few, and it has been for the most part 
overlooked amid other topics of the day. As a 
subject involving in it considerations connect- 
ed with commerce, colonization, and territorial 
boundaries, it is now daily growing in impor- 
tance. 

The History of the Expedition of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, during the years 1804«, 1805, 
and 1806, by order of the Govwmment of the 
United States, is the first narrative which dif- 
fused widely among us a knowledge of this ter» 
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ritory, and the intermediate country from the 
Mississippi to t)ie Hocky Mountains. It pre- 
sents a description of a wild and magnificent 
region, unvisited before by white men, with its 
barbarous tribes, their character and habits, and 
Abounding in herds of buffalo, deer, and ante- 
lope, outnumbering the human tenants of the 
land. The work being now nearly out of print, 
it seemed 'to the publisheis a suitable time to 
put forth an edition of the Journal of Lewis and 
Clarke pruned of unimportant details, with a 
sketch of the progress of maritime discovery 
on the Pacific coast, a summary account o^ ear- 
lier attempts to penetrate this vast western wil- 
derness, and such extracts and illustrations 
from the narratives of later travellers, led by 
objects of trade, the love of science, or reli- 
gious zeal, as the limits of the undertaking 
would allow. 

The matter of the original journal is indica- 
ted by inverted commas, and where portions of 
it, embracing minute and uninteresting partic- 
ulars, have been omitted, the leading facts have 
been briefly stated by the editor in his own 
words, so that the connexion of the narrative is 
preserved unbroken, and nothing of importance 
is lost to the reader. To the lamented death 
of Captain Lewis, while his manuscript was not 
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yet ffdiy prepiired for publication, are doubtless 
in a great measure to be ascribed many verbal 
inaccuracies which appear in the original edi* 
tion, and whiqh the present editor, with a soru* 
pulous avoidance of any change of the evident* 
ly intended meaning of th« text, has endeav* 
oured to correct. The seventh chapter of the 
second volume, giving an account of the quad* 
rupeds, birds^ and plants found on the Colum* 
bia and its tributaries, has, to avoid unnecessary 
interruption of the coinrse of the nanative, been 
transferred to the appendix. 

This Journal must ever retain a high degree 
of intorest, as the account of the first, and what 
is likely always to remain the only voyage made 
by Indian or white man, in boats or canoes 
stemming the current and rapids of the Mis- 
souri by the aid of sails, oars, pole, and tow- 
line, from the point where its waters discharge 
themselves into the Mississippi to its sources 
in the Rocky Mountains. They and their party 
were also the first white men who, after cross- 
ing the mountains, discovered the head^waters 
of the Columbia River, and were borne by its 
rapid current to the bay where its tumultuous 
waters meet the stormy tides of the Pacific. 
Nor has any traveller followed them in tracing 
the windings of the Upper Missouri from the 
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villages of the Mandans, by its falls and mount- 
ain gates, almost to the first bubblings of its 
fountain. 

A map accompanies the work, which, by its 
xaccuracy and completeness, will prove a ready 
guide to the attentive reader. 

The publishers here tender their acknowl- 
edgments to G. E. Clarke, Esq., for the kind 
and liberal manner in which, in behalf of him- 
self and the other relatives Of the distinguished 
traveller, he has expressed his consent to this 
publication. 

H. & B. ' 

New-York, Mahk, 1842. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The western shores of North America were 
visited at an early day by Spanish navigators. 
The discovery of a new continent, which 
crowned the splendid conceptions and enter- 
prise of Columbus, and the ocean path opened 
to the countries, of the gorgeous East by Vasco 
di Gama, after, many a gallant endeavour of the 
mariners of Portugal, awakened a spirit for dis- 
covery and adventure among the maritime na- 
tions of Europe. Fifty years had not yet elap- 
sed since the first voyage of Columbus, when 
Magellan passed through the straits which bear 
his name, and made his way to India ; Balboa 
had crossed the Isthmus of Darien to the shores 
of the Pacific ; the empire of Montezuma had 
sunk under the arm of Cortez, and Peru and 
Chili had been subjugated by Pizarro and his 
captains. Various expeditions were fitted out 
from the western pOrts of Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of tracing the northern coasts or of finding 
a way to India 5 tod the records of those days 
hand down to us narratives of such voyages, 
suited to the spirit of the times, but regarded 
with distrust by modern judgments. Still, the 
voyage of Ullda, who in 1539 coasted the west- 
em shore of California as high as the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude 5 of Cabrillo and Fer- 
rer, who in 1540 advanced as far as the forty- 
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third degree, are not subject to this exception 
Between the years 1578-80, Sir Francis Drake 
visited these shores ; but it is made a question 
whether he ever proceeded beyond the points 
discovered by prior Spanish navigators. In 
1602, Viscaino, being ordered by the Viceroy of 
Mexico to survey the northwestern coast and 
ascertain the best points for settlement, pro- 
ceeded to the forty-third degree north, as far 
as Cape Blanco. On his passage northward 
he found two good harbours, to which he 
gave the names of Port San Diego and Monte- 
rey, the latter in honour of the viceroy, to 
whom he sent letters urging the establishment 
of colonies and garrisons at several places in- 
dicated by him. His death in 1609 seems to 
have put an end to the project. This cape re- 
mained the limit of Spanish and European dis- 
covery for 160 years j and, except by those en- 
gaged in voyages from Mexicp to India, and 
certain bucaniers who harboured about the Gulf 
of California, these coasts were altogether neg- 
lected. In 1610, Henry Hudson entered the 
bay which bears his name. The y^ar 1616 is 
distinguished in the calendar of discoveries by 
the passage of Lemaire and Van Schouten from 
the Atlantic into the Pacific, around the south- 
ern extremity of the island which lies south of 
Magellan's Straits. This extreme point, in 
honour of their native city in Holland, they 
called Cape Horn. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits formed estab- 
lishments in California, and made unavailing 
efforts for the conversion and civilization of the 
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Indians, until the expulsion of their order from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767. 

In 1774, for the fbrst time since the voyage 
of Yiscaino in. 1602, the Spanish authorities of 
Mexico directed a farther examination of this 
coast. The expedition was intrusted to Juan 
Perez, with orders to proceed as far as the six- 
tieth degree north, and tlience to return and 
examine the coast southward as far as Monte- 
rey. He proceeded as high as the fifty-fourth 
degree north latitude, and on his return enter- 
ed a hay, in latitude forty-nine and a half de- 
grees, which he called San Lorenzo, and which 
is probahly the Nootka Sound of Captain Cook. 
In 1775 the viceroy sent out two vessels under 
Heceta and Bodega. The limit of their joint 
northern progress was Fuca's Straits ; but dis- 
astrous circumstances inducing Heceta to re- 
turn to Monterey, Bodega persevered in his 
northern course. Heceta, on his return, dis- 
covered a promontory, which he called San 
Boque, and immediately south of it an opening 
in the land as of a harbour or the mouth of a 
river. This opening should be the mouth of 
the Columbia. Bodega, on his part, sailed 
northward as high as the fifty-eighth degree, 
and noted and named b^ys and capes. These 
discoveries, kept from the world with the cau- 
tion of their colonial policy, prompted the 
Spaniards to farther plans of adventure, but in 
their execution they were dilatory. In the 
mean while Captain James Cook was on the 
seas. When on his way to the Arctic Ocean 
in his second voyage, in the year 1778, he made 
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the land 100 miles north of Cape Mendocino on C/ 
the 7th of March. He held his course tiorth- ( 
ward, and passed the mouth of the Columbia 
without notice in a stormy night. On the 29th 
he reached a large and safe inlet, which at first 
he named King George's Sound, but afterward 
called it by what he presumed was its Indian 
name, " Nootka." 

While the season permitted navigation, he 
passed through Behring's Straits, traced the 
coast of America eastward as far as Icy Cape, 
examined the Asiatic shore westward till the 
rigours of the climate drove him to Unalashka, 
and from Unalashka he sailed for Owyhee, 
where he arrived on the 26th of November, and 
moored for the wnter. On the 16th of Febru- 
ary he lost his life by the natives, and left his 
name to be honoured by the good and brave of 
every land, and th(3 spot where he fell a shrine 
of pilgrimage for the navigators of every na- 
tion and tongue who sail the broad Pacific* 

* On a hill about a mile from the shore is a monument to his 
memory, erected by Lord Byron, captain of his Britannic ma- 
jesty's frigate " Blonde." It consists of a simple wall of lava 
about five feet high, eml»racing a square of twenty feet, in the 
centre of which is a cedar post twelve feet high, and near the 
top a copper plate with this mscription : 
In memory 
of 
Captain Jambs Cook, R.N., 
who discovered these islands 
in the year of our Lord 
1778, 
This humble monument is erected 
by his fellow-countrymen, 
in the year of our Lord 
1835. 

TWnt encTf Ntnnaw** 



Captain Clarke, now senior in comtnatid, sail- 
ed from Owyhee in March, and proceeded to 
Petro-Paulowsk, or the Harbour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the principal port of Kamtschatka^ 
and thence through Behring's Straits. The ice 
prevented an advance in any direction as far as 
that of the preceding year j ill health compelled 
him to return to the south ; and on the 22d of 
August death closed his earthly discoveries near 
Petro-Paulowsk. Captain John Gore now suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the enterprise. The 
condition of the vessels determii^ed him to pro- 
ceed homeward ; and leaving Petro-Paulowsk, 
they arrived at the mouth of the River Tigris, 
or feocca Tigris, below Canton. In their voy- 
ages along the northwest coasts, the men as 
well as officers had procured a quantity of furs 
of the first quality, in exchange for knives, but- 
tons, and other trifles. These furs they had 
applied to the most ordinary uses of bedding or 
clothing, and, consequently, they were not in 
very good condition. The Rudsian traders had 
urged them to dispose of them, but they were 
advised to retain them until their arrival at 
Canton, where they received for them in money 
and goods to the amount of ten thousand doi* 
lars. 

The journals of Captain Cook and of those 
who succeeded him in the command were pub- 
lished in London in 1784-5, and the informa- 
tion thereby communicated attracted commer- 
cial enterprise into new channels. The fttr- 
trade had hitherto been carried on between the 
Russian possessions and China by land ; and a 
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large portion of the skins obtained in Canada 
and the region around Hudson's Bay were 
shipped to Russia, whence many of them found 
their way to China. None had yet been sent 
directly to that country* But in 1785 and the 
following year, British merchants, individuals 
as well as companies, commenced a trade by 
direct voyages to Nootka Sound and the North- 
west Coast, carried the furs obtained there 
to Canton, and, by special permission of the 
East India Company, took in a cargo of teas for 
London* The French did not attempt the trade 
before 1790, although the ill-fated Peyrouse, 
who was sent out in 1785, in order to prepare the 
way for it by surveys of the coasts, made land 
near Mount St. Elias, and, after examining the 
coast as far as Monterey, sailed for the East 
Indies. The Spanish government was also ex- 
cited to engage in the trade, and collected furs 
in California for the Canton market. 

The first voyages from the United States 
were those of the ship Columbia, of 220 tons, 
and sloop Washington, of 90, John Kendrick 
and Robert Gray commanders, fitted out by a 
company of merchants at Boston. They sailed 
from Boston on the 30th of September, 1787, 
doubled Cape Horn in company, but were af- 
terward separated in a gale. The Washing- 
ton arrived at Nootka on the 17th of September, 
1788. She was joined by the Columbia before 
the end of the month, and both vessels winter- 
ed there. They returned by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived at Boston on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1790. 
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Several important uvavejn of different points 
of the coast were made by the captains of British 
and American vessels engaged in the fur-trade 
between the years 1785 and 1790. But the most 
interesting was the attempt of Captain John 
Meares, in the Felice^ under the Portuguese 
flag, from Macao, to discover the opening seen 
by Bruno Hec«ta in 1775, which was laid down 
on the charts as " Entrada de Heceta," or *' de 
Ascension," ^d in some instances, *^Kio de 
San Roque." He concludes his examination 
of it by calling the promontory " Cape Disap- 
pointmentj*^ and the opening " Deception Bay*^^ 
He gives its latitude 46° 10' north, and writes, 
" We can now with safety assert that no such 
river as that of Saint Roc exists, as laid down 
in Spanish charts.'' 

In the year 1791, no less than aeven Amer- 
ican vessels arrived in the North Pacific, among 
them the Columbia, commanded by Captain 
Gray, who left Boston on the 27th of Septem* 
ber, 1790, and reached the coast a little to the 
northward of Cape Mendocino. Coasting al5ng 
towards Nootka, he observed an opening in lati- 
tude 46° 16', discharging a current so stronpr as 
to prevent an entrance, although he remamed 
nine days at hand in order to effect it. He sailed 
towards Nootka, fully convinced that he had 
discovered the mouth of a great river. In Sep- 
tember, 1791, he made Clyoquot his winter sta- 
tion, and built a house of strength on the 
shore, which he named Fqrt Defiance. Here, 
also, he built and launched a schooner called 
the Enterprise. 

Vol. I.— B 
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Captain Vancouver, with Lieutenant Brough- 
ton, in the British ships-of-war the Discovery 
and the Chatham, were despatched from Eng- 
land in 1791, in order to receive from the Span- 
ish authorities the surrender of a post at Noot- 
ka Sound, under the stipulation of a conven- 
tion (averting an impending war) made between 
the two courts in 1790. As he was sailing 
along the coast, towards his port of destination, 
on the 27th of April, 1792, he passed by, with 
but a careless glance, the cape and seeming bay 
so emphatically named by Meares Disappoint'' 
Tnent and Deception^ and puts down, " Not con- 
sidering this opening worthy of more attention, 
I continued our course to the northwest," &c. 

Two days after he met the Columbia, Cap- 
tain Gray, who informed him, among other mat- 
ters, " of his having," in the words of Captain 
Vancouver, " been off the mouth of a river in 
latitude 46® 10', where the outset or reflux was 
so strong as to prevent his entering for nine 
days." Vancouver proceeded northward strong 
in liis incredulity, while Captain Gray again 
sought the mouth of the river. . On his way he 
found and entered a harbour near the forty- 
seventh degree, to which he gave the name of 
Bulfinch's Harbour, in compliment to one of 
the owners. In some maps it bears this name ; 
in the English maps it has that of Whitby, a 
lieutenant in command of one of Vancouver's 
vessels. Leaving Bulfinch's Harbour on the 
11th of May, after a few hours' sail he reached 
the mouth of the river, crossed the bar, and 
found' his ship on a broad and rapid stream, the 
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waters of which were so perfectly fresh that 
the casks of. the ship were filled within ten 
miles of the Pacific. On leaving the river, 
Captain Gray bestowed on it the name of his 
vessel 5 the southern point of land he called 
Cape Adams, and substituted the name of Cape 
Hancock for that of Cape Disappointment. 
Neither Cape Hancock nor Cape Adams have 
taken an assured place in the maps; and the 
name of Cape Disappointment remains, to pre- 
serve in remembrance for a time, probably 
short, the sagacity of the sponsor. The name 
of the good ship Columbia, it is not hard to be- 
lieve, will flow with the waters of the bold riv- 
er as long as grass grows or water runs in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 

The early dawning of European civilization 
upon the western coasts of North America 
gave promise of a brighter day than that which 
followed. It has been already mentioned that, 
as early as the year 1602, Viscaino had sailed / 
along the coast, beyond the Cape of Mendoiino, C / 
as far as the forty-third degree of north latitude. / 
He had examined and selected spots for forts 
and colonies, in compliance with orders from 
Madrid to the Viceroy of Mexico. The ener- 
gies of Spanish colonization were concentrated 
in the Council of the Indies. Viscaino was in- 
vested with the rank and powers of governor- 
general of California, and from •his zeal and 
able qualities, success might have attended his 
plans. But these were cut short by his death 
in 1609 ; and during the 160 years following, 
no farther progress was made in the survey of 
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the coasts or in the projected settlements. The 
only English settlement on the Atlantic shore 
of the continent at this time, was that in Vir- 
ginia, on James's Biver ; and some years were 
still wanting to the period of the arrival of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. But \vhen these 160 
years had passed away, the Atlantic portion oS 
the American Continent was in the possession 
of large and flourishing colonies, which, in re- 
gard to moral character and civil rights, and 
the rational happiness flowing from them, were 
not inferior to their kindred in Europe. The 
cupidity of trade had already plunged men deep 
into the wilderness ; and when this passion be- 
came joined with a spirit of hardihood and ad- 
venture, wider enterprises took hold on the 
imagination. Among men of this spirit Jona- 
than Carver is conspicuous. k , 

In the mean while, the Russians ^ad found 
their way to the Pacific, through Eamtschatka, 
in 1696, and, during the reign of Peter the Great 
and his successor, pushed their discoveries to 
the coast of America. Behring, in 1741, en- 
tered the straits which bear his name, separa- 
ting Asia from America. The Russians subse- 
quently extended their trade to the Eleutian 
Islands and the coasts of America. In the year 
1803 they had established a post on the Gulf 
of Sitca, which being afterward destroyed by 
the Indians, Was replaced by one in the vicin- 
ity, called New Archangel,. the chief settlement 
of Russian America. In 1812 they formed an- 
other station in Calif ornia^ near Port San Fran- 
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cisco, for procuring' supplies of meat from the 
'Wild cattle,' and which they still retain. 

Jonathan Carver, distinguished, as we have 
before remarked, by hardihood and the spirit 
of adventure, was the first to conceive the proj- 
ect of crossing the breadth of the North Ainer- 
lean Continent from the extreme white settle- 
ments to the shores of the Pacific, and to follow 
it up by efforts for its accomplishment. Car^ 
ver's father was an English officer in the time 
of William and Mary, who came over to the 
then colony of Connecticut, where, in 1732, his 
son was bom. The son in early manhood, fol- 
lowing his own inclinations, obtained an en- 
sign's commission in a provincial regiment du- 
ring the war between France and England, in 
which the colonies bore an honourable part, 
end which was terminated by the peace of 1763, 
and the cession of the French province of Can- 
ada to Great Britain. Carver narrowly es- 
<;aped massacre at Fort William Henry; and 
the peace found him captain of a company. 
The close of the war having laid open to the 
enterprising spirit of the colonists the regions 
of the Northwest, Carver determined to visit 
the country where are the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. In the year 1766 he left Boston, and 
by way of Albany and Michilimackinac pro- 
ceeded as far west as the Eiver St. Francis. 
He returned to Boston in 1768, after an ab- 
sence of two years and seven months. His in- 
tercourse with the Indians during his residence 
among them was not devoted merely to the 
objects and purposes of trade, but he applied 
B2 
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himself to the study of their languages and 
habits, and to collecting whatever knowledge 
he could of the regions beyond them« His ob« 
ject, he says, was to prevail on the government 
to establish a post near the Straits of Anian, 
after a journey had been effected to the shores 
of the Pacific. As to the information he ac* 

?uired, Carver tells us, " From the intelligence 
gained from the Naudowessie Indians, whose 
language I perfectly obtained during a residence 
of five months ; and also from the accounts I 
afterward obtained from the Assinipoils, who 
«peak the Chippeway language and inhabit the 
heads of the River BourlK>n ; I say from these 
nations, together with my own observations, I 
have learned that the four most capital rivers 
on the Continent of North America, namely, the 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the River 6our* 
bon, and the Oregon, or the Kiver of the West, 
have their sources in the same neighbourhood* 
The waters of the three former are within thir- 
ty miles of each other ; the latter, however, is 
rather farther west.'^ The want of means pre- 
vented any immediate farther prosecution of his 
design ; but in the year 1774, Richard Whit^ 
worth, member of tiie British Parliament for 
the town of Stafford, who seems to have had 
something of the spirit of a projector, united 
with hun in it. <* He" (Mr. Whitworth), Carver 
says, "designed to have pursued nearly the 
same route that I did ; and after having built a 
fort at Lake Pepin, to have proceeded up the 
River St. Pierre, and from thence up a branch 
of the River Meaame^ till, ht^ving discovered 
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the source of the Oregon or River of the West, 
on the other side of the lands that divide the 
waters which run into the Gulf of Mexico from 
those that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he would 
have sailed down that river to the place where 
it is said to empty itself, near the Straits of 
Anian."* 

The actual and still growing dissensions be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, it is to 
be presumed, proved the death-blow to this 
scheme, which, for the sake of the sagacious as 
well as brave projector, deserved to have been 
crowned with success. The name of Jonathan 
Carver is not mentioned by Mr. Jefferson in the 
memoir prefixed to the narrative of Lewis and 
Clarke, nor is it anywhere more than merely 
referred to in the narrative itself. Later works, 
however, on our wide and yet wild Western 
dominion, do* him justice, and quote with senti- 
ments of honourable respect his own expres- 
sion of his feelings and anticipations. 

" That the completion of this scheme,^' says 
Carver, " which I have had the honour of first 
planning and attempting, will some time or oth- 
er be effected, I make no doubt. Those who 
are so fortunate as to succeed in it will reap 
(exclusive of the national advantages that must 
ensue) emoluments beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. And while their spirits are ela- 
ted by their success, perhaps they may bestow 
some commendations and blessings on the per- 

*. The Straits of Anian mast have been supposed to corre- 
vpan^ with some paii of Bebring's Straits, which separate the 
northern coasts ot Asia from the Amehcaa Continei^t. 
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son that first pointed out to them the way ; 
these, though hut a shadowy recompense for all 
my toil, I shall receive with pleasure.^^ 

The principal, if not only ohject which led 
men to encounter the hardship and perils of the 
wilderness, was the trade in furs with the In- 
dians. The discovery of Hudson and Baffin 
Bays, to which the early navigators were led 
when in search of a northwest passage to the 
Pacific, laid opeii new and extensive regions 5 
and in order to draw adequate benefits from 
these new sources of trade, the Hudson's Bay 
Company was established. 

This company was an association of London 
merchants, to whom, in the year 1669, Charles 
II. granted the whole region round Hudson's 
Bay, with the understanding that they should 
endeavour to discover a passage from the 
Northern Atlantic to the Pacific. They had 
the exclusive privilege of establishing trading- 
posts on the shores and tributary waters of that 
bay. The French of Canada were their rivals 
in the fur-trade with the Indians until the ces- 
sion of that province to Great Britain in 1763. 
This change threw the whole trade for a time 
into the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company 5 
but in 1766 some Scottish merchants of Upper 
Canada established a post at Michilimackinac, 

* which became the centre of the trade extending 
from Lakes Superior to the Upper Mississippi, 
and to Lakes Winnipeg and Athabasca. Fort 

. Chepewyan was erected on this latter in 1778. 
The evils arising from the competition of unre- 
stricted trade, and the united and predominating 
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strength of the Hudson's Bay Company, led in 
1783 to an association of the principal mer- 
chants under the name of the Northwest Com- 
pany, whose headquarters were to be at Mon- 
tred. The union with a rival body in 1787 add- 
ed strength to the Company. This union com- 
prised names well known in the trade of the 
northwest regions : the M*Tavishefi(, M*Gilli- 
vrays, M^Kenzies, the Frobishers, &;c. M^Ken- 
zie became a member in 1787, and, under the 
auspices of the Company, made his two jour- 
neys to the north and the west. In the first, 
leaving Fort Chepewyan in June, 1789, he made 
his way by Slave Lake and M^Kenzie's River to 
the Arctic Sea, in latitude* 69°, longitude 135°, 
midway between the Icy Cape of Behring's 
Straits and the Coppermine River seen by 
Hearne in 1771. In October, 1792, leaving the 
same fort, he ascended the Unjigah or Peace 
River by canoes to the Rocky Mountains, which 
he crossed in latitude 54° ; he then embarked on 
the Tacoutche Tesse,* which reaches the sea 
north of latitude 49^. After proceeding a short 
time by this stream, he was induced, by the in- 
formation of the Indians that it held a long 
southerly course, to reascetid it to a point 
whence he should take a westerly route by 
land. After thirteen days' march he came to a 
stream called Salmon River, on which he em- 
barked, and on the 20th of July, 1792, reached 
the Pacific Ocean near King's Island, so named 
by Vancouver, in latitude 52°. M'Kenzie sup- 

* Tacoutche^ now Frazer*s River. 
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posed the Tacoutche Tesse to be the Colum- 
bia 5 in which supposition it is now well known 
he was mistaken. In the edition of his voy- 
ages of 1802, he takes a comprehensive view 
of the vast field of commercial advantages that 
would open to Great Britain, should some com- 
pany, with large privileges, on the Columbia, 
be combined with the Hudson's Bay Company, 
thereby securing to her subjects the trade of 
the Northwest regions by an inland communi- 
cation from the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Pacific, and thence to the port of Canton ; a 
design which Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New- 
York, nobly attempted in behalf of his fellow- 
citizens. But, baffled by circumstances which 
no human sagacity could either foresee or con- 
trol, he now lives in honoured age to see its 
accomplishment by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany for the benefit of a foreign nation. 

Mr. Astor engaged in the fur-trade soon after 
the peace with Great Britain in 1783 j and this 
he conducted either in co^fi^on with the Brit- 
ish companies, or through their operations. 
The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
1794 gave greater security to citizens of the 
United States interested in this trade 5 find the 
government itself had, by the establishment of 
trading-posts, endeavoured to detach the In- 
dians from foreign connexions^ but failed be- 
fore the superior activity of the companies. 
The acquisition of Louisiana,* however, by 

* Louisiana was ceded in consideration of the sum of 
$15,000,000 ; of which amount $11,250,000 was to be paid in a 
fix per cent, stock; and the balance was made up of claims of 
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the United Stages, and the expedition of Lewis 
and ClarkO) opened a new and ample field for 
fresh enterprises. The British traders made 
their first establishment beyond the Rocky 
Mountains in 1806. A new impulse had been 
given to their operations by the residence of 
Lewis's party among the Mandans in the win- 
ter of 1804-5, and by information they obtain- 
ed of the views of the American government j 
and in the spring of 1806, Simon Frazer, a 
partner of the Northwest Company, established 
a post on Frazer's Lake, near the fifty-fourth 
degree of latitude, in the country called New 
Caledonia. The Missouri Fur Company, form- 
ed at St. Louis in 1808, at the head of which 
was Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard, within two years 
established posts on the Upper Missouri, and 
one beyond the Rocky Mountains, on the head- 
waters of Lewis River, the south branch of the 
Columbia. This appears to have been the first 

American citizens against France, which its government had 
stipulated to pay, and which the United States now assumed. 

The area of the country thus ceded, according to the claims 
of France and the estimate of Mr. Jefferson, exceeded a million 
of square miles ; hut all except a very small proportion of it was 
occupied by savage tribes, its original proprietors. Its few civ- 
Uized inhabitants were principally French and the descendants 
of Frenclywith a small number of Spanish Creoles, Americans, 
Eng^sb^ind Gerqnans. The whole amounted to no more than 
eOoriKboo, including about 40,000 slaves. 

MV. Jefierson was delighted with this acquisition, and wrote 
to General Gates that this extensive territory, which more than 
doubled the area of the United States, was not inferior to the 
old part in soil, climate, productions, and important communi- 
cations. He believed, also, that it afforded the means of tempt- 
ing all the Indians on the east of the Mississippi to remove to 
the west, and even of condensing instead of scattering our pop- 
ulation.— JWfcw's Lift ofJefferiotit ii., 142. 
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post established by white men in the country 
drained by the Columbia; but the enmity of 
the Indians and the scarcity of food caused its 
abandonment by Mr* Henry in 1810. Mr. As- 
tor, in 1809, obtained a charter from the State 
of New* York for a cpmpany^imder the name of 
the "American Fur Company," which in 1811 
was merged in an association with certain part- 
ners of the Northwest Company, who bought 
out the Mackinaw Company, under the name 
of the Southwest Company^ which was sus- 
pended by the war in 1812, and terminated al- 
together at the peace, British fur-traders being 
forbidden by an Act of Congress of 1815 from 
pursuing their traffic within the territories of 
the United States. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Astor engaged in the 
great enterprise of the Pacific Fur Company. 
His plan was to establish trading-posts on the 
Columbia and its branches, on the shores of 
the Pacific, and the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, with a strong factory at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. This factory was to be 
supplied with goods for the ludian trade by 
yearly ships from New- York, which, after dis- 
charging their cargoes, were to convey the furs 
that had been collected to the Canton market, 
and thence, in return, to bring home the teas 
and silks of China. Arrangements were 'also 
made at St. Petersturgh for certain privileges 
of trade with the Russio- American possessions. 

The execution of this plan led to the voyage 
of the Tonquin, Captain Thorn, to the mouth 
of the Columbia. This ship, mounting ten guns, 
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With a crew of twenty men, and having as pas- 
sengers the partners of the company, M'Dougal, 
M*Kay, David Stuart, and his nephew, Rohert 
Stuart, besides a body of artisans and Canadian 
voyageurs^ left New* York in September, 1810, 
and arrived at the mouth of the Columbia on 
the 22d of March, 1811. Eight men were lost 
in attempting to cross the bar in the boats ) 
and it was npt before the 12th of April that the 
launch left the ship with hands and materials 
for erecting a fort, to which they gave the 
name of Astoria. On the 5th of June the Ton- 
quin left the river, with M*Kay as supercargo, 
to trade for peltries along the northern coast, 
and to touch at Astoria on her return in the 
autumn. Captain Thorn arrived in a few days 
in the Harbour of Neweetee, at Vancouver's 
Island. Here the Indians visited the ship in 
order to dispose of their furs | when provoca- 
tions on either side, and the imprudence of 
Thorn, produced a conflict, which ended in the 
Indians putting to death twenty-three men, or all 
on board, with the exception of an Indian inter- 
preter, Lewis, the ship's clerk, and four others 
who had taken refuge in the cabin, and who, ma- 
king their way to the coast, were massacred by 
the savages. Lewis, with the interpreter, alone 
remained on board, and he meditated a severe 
vengeance. The Indians having left the ship, 
he succeeded in enticing them again on board, 
when he fired the magazine, and its explosion 
caused the immediate death of himself and more 
than one hundred of the natives j the interpret- 
VoL. I.— C 
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er, however, was thrown from the mainchalns 
into the water unhurt. 

In July, a party of the Northwest Company 
arrived at Astoria, under the conduct of Mr. 
Thompson, astronomer and partner, who had 
left Montreal the preceding year, witli the de- 
sign of anticipating the new company in the 
occupation of the mouth of the Columbia. On 
their way they had built huts and hoisted flags 
by way of taking possession of the country; 
but, disappointed by the preoccupation of this 
point, after hospitable treatment by M'Dougal, 
and being furnished with some goods, Thomp- 
son retraced his steps. In the course of the 
summer the Pacific Fur Company established 
several posts in the interior. 

The land party went out under the directiop 
of Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, bf New-Jersey, who 
was a partner, and destined to be the head of 
the establishment at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. This expedition had been organized at 
Montreal and Michilimackinac, and did not 
reach St. Louis until the autumn of 1810. They 
left St. Louis on the 21st of October, 1810, win- 
tered at Nodowa, and, after complicated suffer- 
ings from hard travel, cold, thirst, and hunger, 
besides . annoyances from the insolence and 
craft of the Indians, surpassing all that is told 
of any equally well-appointed body of travellers 
beyond the Kocky Mountains, did not finally 
unite their numbers at Astoria before the 15th 
of February, 1812. 

In May, 1812, the residents at Astoria were 
made happy by the arrival of the ship Beaver 
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from New- York, with supplies. Uiifortuiiately 
for the estahlishment, it was determiiied in the 
council of the partners that Mr. Hunt should 
sail in the Beaver, and visit the Russian settle- 
ments, with a view to a commercial intercourse, 
and that he should be relanded in October, when 
the ship was to return on her voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands and Qanton. The Beaver set 
sail in August, and the months passed away till 
January, and still she did not make her appear- 
ance. 

David Stuart was at his post on the Okin- 
agan, Clarke took his station on the Spokain 
Eiver, and M*Kenzie established himself above 
the mouth of t|ie Shahaptan. M'Kenzie, dis- 
gusted with the discomforts of his situation, on 
the 16th of January made his appearance at the 
post of Clarke, and gave utterance to his dis- 
content. Here M'Tavish, of the neighbouring 
post of the Northwest Company, broke in upon 
them, and was the bearer of ill news. He had 
been to Lake Winnipeg, where he had received 
an express from Canada, with the declaration 
of war by the United States, and Mr. Madison's 
proclamation. He farther informed them that 
an armed ship was expected at the Columbia 
about March, and that he was ordered to join 
her there ^t that time. 

This news determined M^Kenzie ; he return- 
ed to the Shahaptan, broke up his establishment 
there, and repaired to Astoria. M'Dougal was 
overcome by the intelligence 5 nor was there 
counsel in M'Kenzie. The partners suspend- 
ed all business, and it was decided by them to 
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abandon the establishment in the course of the 
coming spring, and return to the United States. 
M'Eenzie returned to his post on the Sha- 
haptan with despatches for Stuart and Clarke, 
and met M*Tavish above the falls on his way 
towards Astoria. He forwarded M'Dougal s 
letters to his partners, and, having reunited at 
Walla- Walla, they arrived together at Astoria on 
the 12th of June. Here, under strong feelings 
of despondency, the partners announced their 
intention by letters to Mr. Astor, and intrusted 
to M'Tavish, to relinquish the enterprise (un- 
der an article of the original agreement) on the 
1st of June the ensuing year, excepting they 
should receive supplies from Mr. Astor and the 
stockholders, with orders to persevere. 

Mr. Astor, not to be wanting to himself, and to 
what he truly regarded as a national establish- 
ment, had made an application to the secretary 
of state for the aid of the government, and was 
encouraged by the hope of a national vessel be- 
ing detached for that purpose ; but in this hope 
he was disappointed. He, however, determined 
that the Enterprise, a vessel loaded with sup- 
plies for the colony, should proceed alone to 
Astoria. But the blockade of the port of New- 
York, which just then took place, compelled 
him to break up her voyage, and his only reli- 
ance was on the safe arrival of the Lark, a ves^ 
sel previously fitted out, to protract the ex- 
istence of the establishment. 

Mr. Hunt encountered many vexatious delays 
in the Russian ports ; the Beaver was greatly 
damaged by the violent storms of those nor- 
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thern latitudes, and under these eircuHistances 
he directed her course to the Sandwich Islands. 
Here, on the 20th of June, news of the war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain first 
reached him by the ship Albatross from China. 
The Beaver sailed for Canton, where she was 
laid up till the return of peace. The Albatross 
was chartered by Mr. Hunt,^nd landed him on 
the 20th of August, after his year's wandering, 
at the mouth of the Columbia. Misfortunes 

' seem to have crowded upon Astoria. After a 
short stay there, Mr. Hunt again set sail in the 
Albatross for the Marquesas and Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Here he found that the Lark, which had 
left New- York in March, 1813, had foundered 
near one of the Sandwich Islands, with the loss 
of several lives. It then became his duty, in 
accordance with thie orders of Mr. Astor, sent 
out by the Lark, to obtain a vessel for the pur- 
pose of transporting the stock of furs at Asto- 
ria to the Russian settlements, beyond the pow- 
er of the. British. He accordingly chartered 
the Brig Pedler for this object, and in January 
sailed for Astoria. 

On the 7th of October a party of the North- 
west Company, in which was M'Tavish, arrived 
at Astoria, and encamped under the guns of the 
fort ; they announced the expected arrival of 
two British vessels, the PhoBbe and the Isaac 
Todd. Backed by this information, M*Tavish 
proposed to purchase the whole stock of goods 
and furs belonging to the Company both at As- 
toria and in the interior, to which M'Dougal, 
assuming the whole management in virtue of 

^ C2 
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the power vested in him by the non-arrival of 
Mr. Hunt, acceded. A Mr. Stuart, with a re- 
serve party of the Northwest Company, arrived 
shortly afterward, and dictated more peremp- 
tory terms, by which the property of Mr. As- 
tor was parted with at one third of its real value. 
All this needs no comment, as M'Dougal, short- 
ly after concluding this agreement, became a 
member of the Northwest Company. 

On the 30th of November the British sloop- 
of-war Racoon, Captain Black, came to anchor 
in Baker's Bay, and on the 12th of December 
took formal possession of the fort and country, 
hoisted the British colours, and changed the 
name of Astoria to that of Fort George. On 
the 28th of February, the brig Pedler, with Mr. 
Hunt on board, arrived in the Columbia River. 
He arranged matters, as well as circumstances 
would perpait, with M*Dougal and M'Tavish, and 
on the 3d of April, accompanied by two of his 
party, Mr. Seton and Mr. Halsey, bid a final 
adieu to Astoria. The following day, Messrs* 
Clarke, M'Kenzie, David Stuart, and others 
who had not entered the service of the North- 
west Company, set out to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. 

_ After the return of peace in 1815, a demand 
was made by Mr. Monroe, secretary of state, 
X of the surrender of the post at the mouth i of 
the Columbia, by virtue of the first article of 
the Treaty of Grhent 5 but this was not carried 
into efiect till 1818, when, in Qctdbei^ a formal 
act of surrender and acceptance, expressed in 
writing, passed between Captain Hicfeey, of bis 
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majesty's ship Blossom, and J. Keith, of the 
Northwest Company, on the one part, and J.B. 
Prevost, agent of. the United States, on the 
other. 

After the restoration of Fort George (other- 
ivise Astoria) to the goyemment of the United 
States, the friends <^ the original settlement 
naturally looked for its reoccupation hy its 
founder. But the administration at Washing- 
ton, for reasons not expressed, withheld their 
countenance and aid, when Mr. Astor, hoth in 
wiU and ahility, was ^prepared to replant this 
offset of the Ameriean republic of the Atlantic 
on the shores of the Poeific, the soil of which, 
whether Amerkanor Aaiattc, had hitherto been 
so nnpropitious to civilization grafted upon 
freedom. No subsequent American establish* 
ment here has had more than a shortlired ex-^ 
istenec \ and there isiiow neither port nor tra- 
ding-post under the control oi the United States 
through the whole region watered by the Co- 
lumbia. The direct trade which had flourished 
for nearly twenty years between the Northwest 
Coast and Canton gradually declined, and the 
vessels from the ports of the United States, 
now so numerous in the Pacific, are for the 
most part ^igi^ed In the pursuit of the whale. 

The property, posts, and business have there- 
fore remamed ever since wil^ the Northwest 
Company, under M^Dougal's sale. The North- 
west Company becoming merged in the Hud- 
son's Bay Company in the year 1821, the chief 
factory was transferred from Astoria to Van- 
couver. It has been stated that the company 
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reoccupied Astoria, or Fort George, in 1830 ; 
but the accounts of recent travellers make it a 
very inconsiderable station. 

From this period there was no intercourse 
between the United States and the regions be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains (the fur companies 
and traders confining themselres to the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and the borders of 
the Yellow Stone) until 1823, when Mr. Ashley 
made a successful expedition beyond the mount- 
ains 7 and in 1826 the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company of St. Louis commenced regular ex- 
peditions to the borders of the Columbia and 
Colorado. The American Fur Company then 
extended their operations. In 1832, Captain 
Bonneville set out with a party, and was absent 
two years, chiefly on the waters of the Lewis 
River. 

About the same time Nathaniel Wyeth led 
two expeditions across the mountains, and es- 
tablished two posts, one at Fort Hall, near the 
junction of the Pontneuf and Lewis Rivers, and 
the other at Fort William, on Wappatoo Island. 
These parties, each of from fifty to one hundred 
men in number, and twice as many horses and 
mules with loads of merchandise, assembled 
yearly beyond the mountains; the principal 
points of rendezvous being Green River, a 
branch of the Colorado, and Pierre's Hole, a 
valley abbut 100 miles farther north. Here 
they are met by the hunters and trappers, who, 
to the number of three or four hundred, are 
throughout the year engaged in procuring furs. 
The Indians, too, bring their furs to these 
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points, suid exchange them for articles of use 
or ornament. Besides these, some zealous 
missionaries, or men devoted to natural sci- 
ence, or intelligent travellers, fond of strange 
scenes and stirring adventures, accompany al- 
most every yearly expedition,* This southern 
route by the La Platte, and its branch the Sweet 
Water, to the rendezvous, and thence through 
the country of the Flatheads to the waters of 
the Columbia and shores of the Pacific, seems 
to be stripped of the perils which so frequently 
environed the earlier travellers who attempted 
unknown passes of the mountains. The par- 
ties arriving with furs are becoming less ih 
number from year to year, as well east as west 
of the Eocky Mouhtams, below the latitude of 
49°, owing to th6 great destruction of the fur- 
bearing animals by the hunters of the rival 
companies. The po'sts established in the Ore- 
gon Territory by Wyeth have given way before 
the superior resources of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and the American companies have 
abandoned the hunting-grounds which lie be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains.f 

The natural boundaries of the region known 

* The mode of encampment practised by the caravans, where 
clanger is to be apprehended, is as follows : Each man of the 
party is provided wkh two or three horses or moles, and the 
goods or furs which they carry are put up in packages of such 
size and weight as to be borne three upon a horse. A spot be- 
ing ABleeted for the night, the packs are arranged at intervalt 
arouod, forming a sort of breastwork, within which the horses 
are picketed. The party is divided into messes, each having its 
head, and these by turns perform the duty of guards. Where 
wagons convey the goods, they are used in like manner for an 
DUtwork. 

t Niies*! Weekly Register, vol liz., for 1840-41. 
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by the name of the Oregon Temtory are well 
defined. " The form or configuration: of the 
country is the most perfect and admirable which 
the imagination can conceive. All its outlines 
are distinctly marked ; all its interior is con- 
nected together. Frozen regions on the north, 
the ocean and its mountainous coast to the 
west, the Rocky Mountains to the east, sandy 
and desert plains to. the south — such are its 
boundaries. Within, the whole country is wa- 
tered by the streams of a single river, issuing 
from the north, east, and south, uniting in the 
region of tide-water, and communicating with 
the sea by a single outlet. Such a country is 
formed for defence, a;ad whatever power gets 
possession of it will probably be able to keep 

This river with a single outlet is the Colum- 
bia. Its most northern branch is Canoe River, 
rising near the latitude of 54°. At a place call- 
ed by the traders the Boat Encampment it is 
joined by two streams, one from the northeast, 
the other from the southeast. Two hundred 
miles below their junction is the mouth a[ 
M'Gillivray's River, and a little lower down the 
Flathead or Clarke's River, both having their 
sources in the Rocky Mountains. Somewhat 
farther down, the Hudson's Bay Company have 
a trading station, and a post called Fort Col- 
ville, which is strongly stockaded. In 1836 
Mr. Parker visited this fort, as well as that of 
Okinagan, established in 1811. David Stuart, 

♦ Major Jodhua Pitcher's Memoir. Senate Doc, Slst Con- 
gress, 2d Session, vol. i., No. 39. 
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of the Pacific Pur Company, represents tke In- 
dians around as friendly and well disposed. 
He met at this fort a person who was in Lewis 
and Clarke's expedition, and who had for sev- 
eral years been in the employ of the Company 
as interpreter with the Indians. Kettle Falls 
are half a mile below the fort, forming a broken 
cataract of about one hundred feet. The river 
then flows west, receiving the Spokain from the 
southeast, and at the distance of 100 miles is 
joined by the Okinagan, a large stream from 
the north. 

The head* waters of Lewis's River are in the 
angle formed by the Rocky and Snowy Mount- 
ains, between the 42° and 44° of latitude, near 
which are also the sources of the Colorado, the 
Platte, the Yellow Stone, and the Missouri. Its 
course is- westward along the foot of the Snowy 
Mountains to the Blue Mountains, where it 
forms the Salmon Falls, The principal streams 
flowing into the Lewis before its junction with 
the Columbia a?e the Malade, the Wapticacoos, 
or North Branch, Kooskooskee, and Salmon 
Rivers from the east, and several small streams 
from the west. The character of the Colum- 
bia from this to the ocean is fully described 
in Lewis and Clarke's Journal. 

" Beyond the Rocky Mountains," writes Mr. 
Parker, " nature appears to have studied variety 
on the largest scale. Towering mountains and 
wide-extended prairies, rich valleys and barren 
plains, and large rivers, with their rapids, cat- 
aracts, and falls, present a great variety of pros- 
pects. The whole country is so moantainous 
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that there is no elevation from which a person 
cannot see some of the immense ranges which 
intersect its various parts* From an elevation 
a short distance from Fort Vancouver, five iso- 
lated conical mountains, from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet high, whose tops are covered 
with perpetual snow, may he seen rising in the 
surrounding valley. There ate three general 
ranges west of the rocky chain of mountains^ 
running in northern and southern directions: 
the first, ahove the Falls of Columbia River j 
the second, at and below the Cascades^ the 
third, towards and along the. shores of the Pa^ 
oific. From each of these, branches extend in 
different directions. Besides these, there are 
those in dififerent parts which are large and 
high, such as the Blue Mountains^ south of 
Walla-Walla; the Salmon River Mountains^ be- 
tween Salmon and Kooskooskee Rivers, and 
also in the region of Okinagan and ColviUe# 
The loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
have been found in about &2° north latitude^ 
where Mr. Thompson, astronomer of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, has ascertained the heights 
of several. One, called 'Mount Brown^ he esti- 
mates at 16,000 feet above the level of the sea j 
another, MourU Hooker ^ at 15,700 feet. It has 
been stated, farther (though probably with some 
exaggeration), that ne discovered other points 
farther north, of an elevation ten thousand feet 
higher than these. Between these mountains 
are widespread valleys and plains. The largest 
and most fertile valley is included between 
Deer Island on the west, to within twelve miles 
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of the Cascades, which is about fifty-five mi 
wide, and extending north and south to a gre 
er extent than I had the means of definitely 
certaining ; probably from Puget's Sound 
the north, to the Umbiqua' River on the sou 
The Willamette River and a section of the ( 
lumbia are included in this valley. The val] 
south of the Walk-Walla, called the Gra 
Bound, is said to excel in fertility. To the 
may be added Pierre's Hole and the adjacc 
country ; also Recueil Am^re, east of the S 
mon River Mountains. Others of less mag 
tude are dispersed over different parts. ' 
these may be subjoined extensive plains, m( 
of which are prairies well covered with gra 
The whole gtegiou of country west of the S 
mon River Mountains, the Spokain Woods, a 
Okinagan, quite to the range of mountains tl 
cross the Columbia at the Falls, is a vast pr 
rie, covelred with grass, and the soil is gen< 
ally good. Another large plain, which is sa 
to be very barren, lies off to the southwest « 
Lewis or Malheur River, including the Shosh 
nees Country ; and travellers who hare passi 
through this have pronounced the interior ( 
America a great barren desert; but this 
drawing a conclusion far top broad from prei 
ises so limited."* According to others wl 
have described the country, there are two lea 
ing ranges, parallel to the Rocky Mountaii 
which divide the country into three regior 
viz«, Low, Middle, and High, differing materic 

* Parket*8 Journal, p. 20ft. 
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ly in climate, soil, and productive power— from 
the great fertility of the portion bordering on 
the ocean to the stinted barrenness of the up-> 
per plains under the Rocky Mountains. 

The third division, or the High Country, lies 
between the Blue Mountains and the Rocky 
Mountains on the east. The southern part of 
this region is a desert of steep rocky mount- 
ains, deep narrow valleys, called holes by the 
traders, and wide plains, covered with sand and 
gravel, and with traces of volcanic fire* This 
region is remarkable for the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, quickly absorbing all moisture ] and 
for the great difference of temperature by day 
and night — ^a difference sometimes amounting 
to no less than 40 degrees between sunrise 
and noon ; and the range of the thermometer in 
the course of twenty-four hours has been ob- 
served to vary as much as 74°, Not far from 
this region of desolation is a large salt lake, to- 
wards the south, called by the Indians Lake 
Youta, and on the old Spanish maps Timpano- 
gos ; and at no great distance frpm this is one 
of the points of rendezvous of the traders, 
hunters, and Indians. 

The seasons may be divided into the dry and 
rainy. The latter commences in November 
and ends with May \ the intermediate months 
are without rain, the skies serene, and the heats 
are relieved by the prairie winds, which render 
the weather delightful. Mr. Parker states that 
during his winter's residence at Vancouver, 
there were only three days when the mercury 
fell as low as %V of Fahrenheit, 
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The conventional lines which bound this ro» 
gion are, first, the southern boundary between 
the territories belonging to the United States 
and those of Spain, as agreed upon in the treaty- 
made between the two powers on the 22d of 
February, 1819. This was to be a line drawn 
from the source of the River Arkansas, north or 
south, as the case might be, to the forty-second 

J parallel of latitude, and thence along that paral- 
el westward to the Pacific ; his Catholic ma- 
jesty ceding to the United States all his rights, 
claims, and pretensions to any territories north 
of the said line. This treaty was not ratified 
Until two years afterward ; and before another 
year had passed, the authority of Spain over 
the territory south of this boundary had ceas- 
ed 5 but in 1828, the same boundary was con- 
firmed by a treaty with the new state of Mex- 
ico. By the convention between Russia and 
the United States of 1824, no establishment is 
to be formed by the citizens of the latter power 
north of the parallel of 54«° 40', and none under 
the authority of Russia south of that latitude. 
The treaty between Great Britain and Russia 
of 1825, likewise recognises this line, but with- 
out acknowledging the absolute and entire pos- 
session by Russia of the territory north of it. 
The territorial claims of Great Britain extend 
southward from this parallel of 54° 40' ; while 
those of the United States extend northward- 
from the parallel of 42° ; nor has any dividing 
line yet been agreed upon. 

In the negotiations held by Messrs. Rush and 
Gallatin with the commissioners of the British 
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government subsequently to the treaty of Ghent 
in 1818, in order to settle definitively the boun- 
daries west of the Lake of the Woods, it was 
proposed by the former that a line should be 
'drawn from the northwestern extremity of that 
lake (north or south, as it might be) to the for- 
ty-ninth parallel of latitude, and from the point 
of intersection westward to the Pacific. This, 
however, was not assented to 5 such line was 
agreed upon no farther than to the Rocky 
Mountains, leaving the boundary west of the 
mountains unsettled ; and as to the territories 
claimed by the United States or by Great Brit- 
ain west of those mountains, it was determined 
that, with their harbours, bays, and rivers, they 
should be free and open for ten years to the 
vessels, subjects, or citizens of both nations ; 
it being at the same time understood that the 
said agreement was not to be construed so as 
to affect or prejudice the claims of either party, 
or of any other power, to any portion of those 
territories. The negotiations as to the bound- 
ary were resumed in 1824, and the forty-ninth 
Parallel of latitude, from the mountains to the 
^acific, was again proposed by Mr. Rush ; but 
Mr. Canning replied by a counter-project, that 
the line should be drawn from the mountains 
westward along the forty-ninth parallel to the 
nearest head- waters of the Columbia, and thence 
down the middle of that stream to the Pacific. 
Here the matter rested until 1826, when it again 
became the subject of discussion between Mr. 
Gallatin, the American minister, and the Brit- 
ish government. But no boundary could be 
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agreed upon ; and the only result was the con« 
vention of August, 1827, that the third article 
of the convention of 1818, for the common oc- 
cupation of the territory, should be farther ia- 
definitely continued in force ; either party, how- 
ever, being at liberty to annul the engagement, 
on giving notice of twelve months to the other. 
This agreement still remains in force, notwith- 
standing several attempts made in the Congress 
of the United States to procure its abrogation. 
The contentions and murderous conflicts be- 
tween the servants of the rival British compa- 
nies, to wit, the Hudson's Bay and the North- 
west, led in 1820 to a compromise sanctioned by 
the British government, and to a imioir of the 
two, under the name of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany ; to 'which was granted by the crown the 
exclusive privilege for 21 years of establishing 
posts and trading stations with the Indians west 
of the Rocky Mountains. This privilege, how- 
ever, was not to be exercised to th^ prejudice 
of citizens of the United States. At the same 
time the jurisdiction of the courts of Upper 
Canada was extended to causes as well civil as 
criminal that might arise there ; and justices 
of the peace were to be appointed in the Indian 
country, to have cognizance of and decide on 
minor offences and civil causes of limited 
amounts. These legal provisions, together 
with the large capital and united efforts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, have led to the striking 
contrast presented between the British and 
American traders in the Oregon Territory, un- 
der the comm^oi occupancy and right of tra^ 
D2 
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secured to each by the convention of 1818,. 
after a trial of 21 years. 

In the year 1835 Mr. William A. Slocum was 
directed by the government of the United 
States to proceed to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia by sea, and while there to collect any in- 
formation that might be useful or interesting 
to his government. He arrived in the Colum- 
bia at the close of the year 1836. His report 
to the Department of State, dated the 20th of 
March, 1837, gives the following account of 
the settlements and course of trade : 

" Fort Vancouver, the principal dep6t of the 
Hudson's Bay Company west of the Rocky 
Mountains, stands on a gentle acclivity four 
hundred yards from the shore, on the north 
bank of the Columbia or Oregon River, about 
100 miles from its mouth. The principal build- 
ings are enclosed in a picket forming an area 
of 750 by 450 feet. Within are thirty-four 
buildings, comprising officers' dwelling-houses, 
and workshops for the various mechanics, all 
of wood except the magazine for powder, which 
is of brick. Without, and near the fort, are 
forty-nine cabins for labourers and mechanics, 
a large barn and seven buildings attached . 
thereto ; an hospital and large boathouse on the 
shore six miles from the fort. On the north 
bank the Company have erected a sawmill on a 
iiever-failing stream which falls into the Colum- 
bia, which cuts over 2000 feet of lumber daily, 
employs twenty-eight men, chiefly Sandwich 
Inlanders, and ten yoke of oxen ; the depth of 
water at the mill is four fathoms, where the 
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largest ships of the Company take in their car- 
goes for the Sandwich Island market. 

" The farm at Vancouver contains at this . 
time ahout 3000 acres of land, fenced and under 
cultivation, employing generally one hundred 
men, chiefly Canadians and half-breed Iroquois ;_ 
the mechanics are Europeans. These, with ihe 
factors, traders, clerks, and domestics, may be 
estimated at thirty. The labourers and me- 
chanics live outside the fort in good log cabins, 
two or three families generally under one roof; 
and as nearly every man has a wife, or lives 
with an Indian or half-breed woman, and as each 
family has from two to five slaves, the whole 
number of persons about Vancouver may be es- 
timated at from seven hundred and fifty to 
eight hundred souls. The police of the estab- 
lishment is as strict as in the best-regulated 
military garrison. The produce of the farm 
this year was 8000 bushels of wheat, 5500 of 
barley, 6000 of oats, 9000 of pease, 14.,000 of po- 
tatoes, besides large quantities of turnips, ruta- 
baga, pumpkins, &c. About 6000 bushels of 
wheat, old crop, remain on hand. 

" Stock consists of about 1000 head of neat 
cattle, 700 hogs, 200 sheep, 450 to 500 horses, 
and 40 yoke of working oxen. There are a large 
threshing machine, distillery (not at present in 
operation), and a gristmill. The farm is abun- 
dantly supplied with implements for a much 
larger establishment, and will be much increas- 
, ed the ensuing year. A thriving orchard is 
planted. The apple, pear, quince, and grape 
grow well. 
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^* Trade. — ^A large ship arrives annually from 
London with all needful supplies for the colo- 
ny, and for the trade with the natives, and dis- 
charges at Vancouver. She brings likewise 
naval stores for refitting the «hips of the Com- 
pany that remain on the coast. These are the 
ship J^ereide, the brig Llama^ a schooner and a 
sloop ; besides the steamboat Beaver^ of 150 
tons, with two engines of thirty horse power, 
built in London the last year. These vessels 
are all well armed and manned ; their crews are 
shipped in England for five years, at two pounds 
per month for seamen. 

" The London ship usually arrives in early 
spring ] discharges, and takes in a cargo of 
ramber for the Sandwich Islands ; returns in 
August to receive the futs that are brought to 
the dep6t (Fort Vancouver) once a year from 
the interior, via the Columbia River, from the 
Snake Country, and from the American rendez- 
vous west of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
as far south as St. Francisco, in California. 
While one of the Company's vessels brings in 
the furs and peltries collected at the different 
dep6ts along the coast at the north, the steam- 
boat is employed in navigating the magnificent 
straits from Juan de Fuca to Stickem. Im- 
mense quantities of furs, sea-otter, beaver, mar« 
tin, and sable can be collected along the shores 
of these bays and inlets. The chief traders, at 
Narquallah, in 47° 30' ; Fort Langley, in 49° 
50' ; Fort M'Laughlin, in 52° 16' ; Fort Simp- 
son, in 54° 40' north, purchase all the furs and 
peltries from the Indians in their vicinity, and 
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as far as New-Caledonia in the interior, and 
supply them with guns, powder, lead, tobacco, 
beads, &;c., all of which supplies are taken from 
the principal dep6t at Vancouver. 

"An express, as it i6 called, goes out in March 
yearly from Vancouver, and ascends the Co- 
lumbia 900 miles in batteaux. One of the 
chief factors takes charge of the property, and 
conveys it to York Factory, on Hudson's Bay ; 
the annual returns of the business being con* 
ducted by the Hudson's Bay Company west of 
the Rocky Mountains, in the Columbia district. 
This party likewise conveys to the different 
forts along the route, goods suitable to the In- 
dian trade. Other parties take up supplies, as 
they may be required, to Walla-Walla, 250 miles 
above Vancouver ; to Colville, 600 miles above ; 
to the fort at the junction of Lewis River, 700 
miles farther ; to the south, to Fort M'Roye, 
on the River Umpqua, in latitude 43° 50' north ; 
and last year, chief trader M^Leod took up to 
the American rendezvous, in about latitude 43^ 
north, a large supply of British manufactures. 
This assemblage of American trappers and 
hunters takes place annually on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, generally in the 
month of July, and amounts to from 450 to 500 
men, who bring the results of their year's la- 
bour to sell to the American fur-traders. These 
persons |[y^hase their supplies at St. Louis ; 
and, of course, find it hard to contend with the 
British company's agents, who have neither the 
same burden of duties on their goods, nor tho 
same arduous journey." , 
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The earliest emigration from the United 
States for the purpose of settlement in this ter- 
ritory was in 1832. Three years afterward a 
small party went out by land, with Nathaniel 
Wyeth, of the Boston Fishing and Trading 
Company, under the direction of the Rev. Jason 
Lee and David Lee, who established a mission 
settlement among, the Callapoewah Indians, on 
the Willamette River,* at about sixty miles 
from its discharge into the Columbia. This 
colony afterward received some small acces- 
sions, and in November, 1839, the Rev. Jason 
Lee sailed from the United States for the Co- 
lumbia River, with a party of fifty persons, com- 
prising, among others, six missionaries and a 
physician with their families. This party ar- 
rived safely out, and the annual report of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in May, 1841, presents a favourable ac- 
count of their labours among the Indians. 
Smaller parties of young men have started for 
the Columbia from states bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi. The whole number directly attached 
to the mission is only sixty-eight, including 
men, women, and children. The few settle- 
ments along the river, according to Mr. Parker, 
who visited the country in 1835, consist of. 



* This name is sometimes confounded with Multnomah* 
" The name Multnomah," Mr. Parker says, " is yiytn to a smaJl 
section of this river, from the name of a tribe of Indians who 
once resided about six miles on both sides from its tfonfluence 
with the Columbia to the branch which flows down the south- 
ern side of the Wappaloo Island ; above this section it is called 
the Willamette.**— Parker's Journal, p. 101. 
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Canadian Frenchmen formerly in the employ 
of the Hudson's Bay Company* 

Thus far the right of common occupancy has 
worked ahogether in favour of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Without seeking to found a 
colony of men drawn from the shores of Eu- 
Tope, they have created around their forts and 
trading*posts an image of civilized life* Their 
principal officers are men well suited to their 
station, where the powers of civilized men, few 
in number, are to encounter and control numer* 
ous surrounding savage trihes* They maintain a 
steady discipline over their own agents, and ex- 
ercise a moral power over the Indians* Their 
Influence is represented as being of a benign 
character 5 and no traveller recounts any in- 
■stance of aggression towards the natives. Nor 
are these latter, in the neighbourhood of the 
Company^s stations, chargcaJble with the pilfer- 
ings, insolences, and outrages which were* the 
annoyances of Lewis and his party, and subse- 
quently of Hunt and his companions* The sta- 
tion at Vancouver is stated to be the very 
home of hospitality to the Christian teacher, 
and to the scientific or curious traveller ; but 
the rival factor, trader, or hunter has a diflerent 
tale to tell, though there has been no complaint 
of direct affront or injury. The influence of 
the Company over their subordinates is su- 
preme ; they have moulded to their interest 
and will the sentiments and inclinations of the 
surrounding Indians ; and all that is required 
by the chiefs of the Company is passively to 
withhold aid, countenance, and favour from any 
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adventurous rival trader, and fairly starve him 
out of the country. 

On taking a general survey of the territory 
embraced in the former Province of Louisiana, 
from the time of its cession to the United 
States, the first thing which strikes us is the 
unequal progress of settlement, civilization, and 
population in its different portions. The states 
and territories lying immediately west of the 
Mississippi, by the census of 1840, exhibit, the 
following population : Missouri, whole number 
of inhabitants, 383,702 5 slaves, 58,240. Ar- 
kansas Territory, 97,574 ; slaves, 19,835. Lou- 
isiana, 352,411 1 slaves, 168,452. Total inhabi- 
tants, 833,687. 

The Indian Territory, so called, extends west- 
ward 200 miles, from the farther bounds of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and from the Red River on 
the south to the Puncah River on the north, a 
length of 600 miles. It contained in the year 
1837 an Indian population of 103,560; which 
in 1839 had fallen off, according to the returns 
of the resident agents, to 94,196. There are 
many different tribes, the most numerous of 
which are the Creeks, amounting to 24,500 in 
the former year, and reduced to 21,500 in the 
latter; the Cherokees, to 25,900, reduced to 
25,000 5 and the Pawnees, to 12,500, diminish- 
ed to 10,000. Smallpox and fevers have been 
the chief causes of this great mortality. The 
Christian missionaries scattered over this re- 
gion are of various denominations and thirty- 
nine in number, with thirty-six schools and 640 
pupils. 
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The intermediate country, lying between the 
western line of the Indian Territory and the 
Bocky Mountains, and bounded on the north by 
the 49th parallel of latitude, is still the dwell* 
ing-place and hunting-grounds of the native 
tribes, and its plains and streams are the resorts 
of the hunters and trappers of the various fur 
companies and traders j whfle the country west 
of the mountains, and extending to the Pacific, 
presents no settlements of civilized man, ex* 
cept the forts and trading-posts of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, and the station of the 
Christian missionaries from the United States 
on the Willamette. 

At the time that the History of the Expedi* 
tion under Captains Lewis and Clarke was first 
prepared for the press, Mr. Jefferson favoured 
the publisher with a snort memoir of the life 
of Captain Lewis, in which he shows that his 
thoughts had early turned upon such a project. 
While he was residing at Paris as American 
minister in 1787, John Ledyard arrived there, 
with the view of making some arrangements to 
carry pn a trade in furs on the northwest coast 
of Ajnerica. In this, however, he failed ; and 
Mr. Jefferson then proposed to him an expedi* 
tion by land through the north of Europe to 
Kamtschatka, and thence to the Pacific. Per- 
mission having been obtained from the Russian 
government, Ledyard set out on his journey, 
and took up his winter-quarters within 200 
miles of Kamtschatka. But at this time some 
new consideration on the part of the Russian 
authorities put a stop to his progress, and he 
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was arrested and sent back out of their territo- 
ries. The next year he started on his African 
expedition, and died in Egypt. . 

In 1792, Mr. Jefferson proposed to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society a subscription to 
engage a competent person to proceed to the 
Northwest Coast by land; and Cs^tain Meri- 
wether Lewis, who was then stationed at Char- 
lotteville, in Virginia, was engaged for the pur- 
pose. M. Michaux, a French botanist, was to be 
his companion. They had gone on their jour- 
ney as far as Kentucky, when Michaux was re- 
caUed by the French minister, to pursue in oth- 
er quarters his botanical researches, which put 
a stop to the enterprise. 

The Act for establishing trading - houses 
among the Indians being about to expire, Mr. 
Jefferson, in January, 1803, recommended to 
Congress, in a confidential message, an exten- 
sion of its views to the Indians on the Missis- 
sippi. He also proposed that a party should 
be despatched to trace the Missouri to its 
source, cross the Rocky Mountains, and pro- 
ceed to the Pacific Ocean. The plan was ap- 
proved of; and Captain Lewis was, on his own 
application, appointed to lead the expedition. 
"William Clarke, brother of General George 
Rogers Clarke, was afterward associated with 
him. Full instructions were given to Captain 
Lewis as to his route, and the various objects 
to which he should direct his inquiries, relating 
to the geography and character of the country, 
the different inhabitants, and their history, and 
aU other matters worthy of being known. 
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While these preparations were making, ne- 
gotiations had been pending between France 
and the United States in regard to Louisiana. 
This province had been recently ceded by- 
Spain to France, and the latter p#wer by treaty 
now ceded it to the United States. 

A donation of lands was made by Congress 
to the members of Captain Lewis's party in 
1807. Lewis was appointed Governor of Lou- 
isiana, and Clarke agent for Indian afairs. 

Captain Lewis died in 1809, when on his way 
to Philadelphia to superintend the publication 
of his journals. After his death the journals 
passed into other hands, and finally, with other 
sources of information, were handed over to 
Mr. Paul Allen, who edited the History of the 
Expedition.* 

* For farther information in relation to the discovery, history, 
and present state of the northwest portions of the American Con^ 
tinent, the reader may consalt the memoir of Mr. Robert Green- 
now, prepared and published in 1840, in obedience to a resdu- 
tion of Congress. 
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The preparations for the expedition were comple- V 
ted, ana the party selected before the close of 1803. Z'? 
Capt..Lewi8 designed to winter at La Charrette, the v / 
highest settlement on the Missouri ; but the Spanish 
commandant of Louisiana not having received offi-^^ ^ 
cial notice of the transfer of the province to the'*^ 
United States, he wintered at the mouth of Wood V^ \ 
River, on the east side of the Mississippi, without ^ ^ 
the jurisdiction of the Spanish authorities. 

** The party consisted of nine young men from '. 
Kentucky, fourteen soldiers of the United States 
army, who volunteered their services, two French ' 
wvtermen (an interpreter and hunter), and a black ^ ^ 
servant belonging to Captain Clarke. All these, ex- ' ' 
cept the last, were enlisted to serve as privates du- 
ring the eiq[)edition, and three sergeants appointed 
from among them by the captains. In addition to 
these were engaged 9 corporal and six soldiers, and 
nine watermen, to accompany the expedition as far 
as the Mandan nation, in order to assisl in carrying 
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the stores or repelling an q^tack, which was most 
to be apprehended between Wood River and that 
tribe. The necessary stores were subdivided into 
seven bales and one box, containing a small portion 
of each article in case of accident. They con- 
sisted of a great variety of clothing, working uten- 
sils, locks, flints, powder, ball, and articles of the 
greatest use. To these were added fourteen bales 
and one box of Indian presents, distributed in the 
same manner, and composed of richly-laced coats 
and other articles of dress, medals, flags, knives, 
and tomahawks fol*the chiefs ; ornaments of difler- 
ent kinds, particularly beads, looking-glasses, hand- 
kerchiefs, paints, and, generally, such articles as were 
deemed best calculated for the taste of the Indians. 
The party was to embark on board of three boats : 
the first was a keel-k)at fifty-five feet long, drawing 
three. f<9et water, carr|ig£f one laops square-sail and 
twenty-two oars^ ; a deST of ten feet in the bow and 
stern formed a forecaMteuid cabin, while the mid- 
dle was covered by lockSs, which might be raised 
80 as to form a breastworiL ia case of attack. . This 
was accompanied by two pirogues or open boats, 
one of six and the other of seven oars. Two hor- 
ses were at the same time to be led along the banks 
of the river, for the purpose of bringing home game, 
or hunting in case of scarcity." 

The party left their encampment at the mout^ of 
Wood River on Monday, the 14th of May, 1804, and 
on the morning of the 16th reached St. Chaiies, a 
town 91 miles up the Missouri. Os^tain Lewis, 
who had been detained at St. Louis, joined thenr^t 
this place, and on the 21st of May they proceeded 
no their voyage. Passing Osage Woman River on 
the 23d, about a mile and a half beyond its mouth, 
they saw ^< a large cave on the south side, at the 
foot of cliffs nearly litree huitdred feet high, over* 
hanging the water, which becomes very swift at this 
place. The cave is one hundred and twenty feel^ 
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wide, forty feet deep, attd twenty high ^' jltls knowi^ 
by the name of the Tavern among the traders* wh# 
liave written their names on the rock, and paintod' 
some images, which command the homage of tie 
Indians and French." , .> 

On the 35th they stopped for the night at La C||r- 
rette Creek, 68 miles from the mouth of the Missofri, 
and near which was a small village of seven poor ftim- 
jlies, the last establishment of whites on tibat river. 
Jn the afternoon of the 31st of May they received 
information that the Indkns had cammitted to the 
flames a l^j^r annonneing the a^Bsion of Louisiana, 
und that t(pey would not believe the Americans had 
come in possession of the country. On the 1st of 
June the boats arrived ^at the mouth of the Grand 
Osage River, 133 miles up the Missouri, which is 
iiere 875 yards wide, and the breadth of the Osage 
397 yards. , 

" The O^ge River emptfts itself into the Mis- 
souri at one hundred and t^ir\y-three miles^ distance 
from the mouth -of the latter river. It gives or 
owes its name to a nation inhatnting its banks at a 
considerable distance from this place. Their pres- 
ent name, howeiner, seems to have originated from 
the French traders, for both among themselves and 
their neighbours they are called the Wasbashas. 
They number between twelve and thirteen hundred 
warriors, and con^t of three tribes: the Great 
Osages, of about five hundred warriors, living in a 
village on the south bank of the river ; the Little 
Osages, of- nearly half that number, residii^ at the 
distance of six miles from them ; and the ^tansaw 
band, a colony of Osages, of six hundred warriors, 
who left diem some years ago, under the command 
of a chief called the Bigfoot, and settled on the Ver- 
milion River, a branch of the Arkansaw. In person 
tlie Osages are among the largest and best-formed 
Indians, and are said to possess fine military capa- 
cities i but, residing as they do ia villages* and hav- 



ing made Considerable advance in agriculture, they 
seem less addicted to war than their northern neigh- 
bours, to whom the use of rifles gives a great su- 
periority. Among the peculiarities of this people, 
there is nothing more remarkable than the tradition' 
relative to their origin. According to universal be- 
lief, the founder of the nation was a snail, passing 
a quiet existence along the banks of- the Osage, tiu 
a high flood swept him down to the Missouri, and 
left him exposed on the shore. The heat of the sun 
at length ripened him into a man; but with the 
change of his natuK he had not forgott^f his native 
seats on the Osage, towards which he immediately 
bent his way. He was, however, soon overtaken 
by hunger and fatigue, when, happily, the Great Spirit 
appeared, and, giving him a bow and arrow, showed 
him how to kill and cook deer, and cover himself 
with the skjn. He then proceeded to his originsd 
residence ; but as he approached the rivter he was 
met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who he 
was, and by what authority he came to disturb his 

Eossession. The Osage answered that the river was 
is own, for he had once lived on its borders. As 
they stood disputing, the daughter of the beaver 
came, and having, by her entreaties, reconciled her fa- 
ther to this young stranger, it was proposed that the 
Osage should marry the young beaver, and share 
with her family the enjoyment of the river. The 
Osage readily consented, and from this happy union 
there soon came the village and the nation of the 
Wasbasha, or Osages, who have ever since preserv- 
ed a {Hous reverence for their ancestors, abstaining 
from the chase of the beaver, because in kiUing that 
animal they killed a Jbrother of the Osagf. . Of late 
years, however, since the trade with the whites has 
rendered beaver-skins mo^e valuable, the sanctity 
of these maternal relatives has been visibly reduced, 
and the poor animals have nearly lost aU the privi* 
leges of kindred." 
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On the 3d of June they continued their voyage, 
and successively passed the Little and Big Manitou 
Creeks (on the latter of which they found some salt- 
licks), Good Woman River, and Mine River. " Lit- 
tle Manitou Creek takes its name from a strange 
figure resembling the bust of a man, with the homt 
of a stag, painted on a projecting rock, which may 
represent some st>irit or deity.^' Canoes and rafts 
were occasionally met, descending with furs and 
buffalo tallpw from distant points of the Missouri, 
Kanzas, and Platte Rivers, under the guidance of 
hunters, who had sought their game in the neigh- 
bourhood«of those streams. Captain Lewis was so 
fortunate as to engage one of them, a M. Durion, 
who had lived with the Sioux twenty years, to ac- 
company him to that nation. 

" On the 13th," continues the narrative, " we 
passed, at between four and five miles, a bend of 
the river, and two creeks on the north, called the 
Round Bend Creeks. Between these two creeks is 
the prairie in which once stood the ancient village 
of the Missouris. Of this village there remains no 
vestige, nor is there anything to recsdl this great and 
numerous nation, except a feeble remnant of about* • 
thirty families. They were driven from their origi- 
nal seats by the invasions of the Sauks and other 
Indians from the Mississippi (who destroyed at this 
village two hundred of them in one contest), and 
Bought refuge near the Little Osage, on the other 
Bide of the river. The encroachment of the same 
enemies forced, about thirty years since, both these 
nations from the banks of the Missouri. A few re- 
tired with the Osages, and the remainder found an 
asylum on &e River Platte, among *the Ottoes, who 
are themselves declining. Opposite the plain there 
was an island and a French fort, but there is now 
no appearance of either, the successive inundations 
having probably washed them away, as the willow 
island, which is in the sitiiation described by D« 
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Pratz, is small and of recent fonnation. Five miles 
from this place is the mouth of Grand River, where 
we encamped. This river follows a course nearly 
south or southeast, and is between eighty and a 
hundred yards wide where it enters the Missouri, 
near a delightful and rich plain." ***** At the dis- 
tance of eight miles we came to some high chflfs, 
called the Snake Bluffs, from the numbers of that 
animal in the neighbourhood, and immediately above 
these bluffs. Snake Creek, about eighteen yards wide, 
on which we encamped. One of our hunters, a half 
Indian, brought us an account of his having to-day 
passed a small lake, near which a number of deer 
were feeding ; and in the pond he heard a snake ma- 
king a guttural noise like a turkey. He fired his gun, 
but the noise became louder. He adds that he has 
heard the Indians mention this species of snake, and 
this story is confirmed by a Frenchman of our party." 
***** We passed several islands and one creek on 
the south side, and encamped on the north opposite a 
beautiful plain, which extends as far back as the Or- 
ange River, and some miles up the Missouri. In 
front of our encampment are the remains of an old 
village of the Little Osages, situated at some distance 
from the river, and at the foot of a small hill. About 
three miles above them, in view of our camp, is the 
situation of the old village of the Missouris after 
they fled from the Sauks. The inroads of the same 
tribe compelled the Little Osages to retire from the 
Missouri a few years ago, and establish themselves 
near the Great Osages." ***** On the 17th we set 
out early, and, having come to a convenient place, 
at one mile^s distance, for procuring timber and ma- 
king oars, we occupied ourselves in that way on 
this and the following day. The country on the 
north of the river is rich and covered with timber; 
among which we procured the ash for oars. At two 
miles it changes into extensive prairies, and at sev- 
en or eight miles' distance becomes higher and wa* 
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ting. The prairie and high lands on the south corn* 
mence more imttiediately on the river; the whole 
is well watered and provided with game, such as 
deer, elk, and bear. The hunters brought in a fat 
horse, which was probably lost by some war party, 
this being the crossing-place for the Sauks, Ayau« 
ways, and Siou:;^, in their excursions against the 
Osages." '' * 

On the 26th they passed a bank of stone coal, ap- 
parently very abundant, and the next day arrived 
at the mouth of the Kanzas, 340 miles from the 
Mississippi ; and here the party remained two days 
for rest a«d repairs. " The River Kanzas takes its 
rise in the plams between the Arkansaw and Platte 
Rivers, and pursues a course generally east till its 
junction with the Missouri, which is in latitude 38° 
81' 13" ; here it is 340 J yards wide, though it is wi- 
der a short distance above the mouth. The Missouri 
itself is about five hundred yards in width ; the point 
of Union is low and subject to inundations for two 
hundred and fifty yards ; it then rises a little above 
high-water mark, and continues so as far back as 
the hills. On the south of the Kanzas the hills or 
highlands come within one mile and a half of the 
river ; on the north of the Missouri they do not ap^ 
proach nearer than several miles ; but on all sides 
the country is fine. The comparative specific grav- 
ities of the two rivers are, for the Missouri seventy- 
eight, the Kanzas seventy-two degrees; the waters of 
the latter have a very disagreeable taste. * * * On the 
banks of the Kanzas reside the Indians of the same 
name, consisting of two villages, one at about twen- 
ty, the other forty leagues from its mouth, and 
amounting to about three hundred men. They once 
lived twenty-four leagues higher than the Kanzas, 
on the south bank of the Missouri, and were then 
more numerous ; but they have been reduced and 
banished by the Sauks and Ayauways, who, being 
better sup^died with anusy have an advantage over 
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the Kanzas, though the latter are not less fierce and 
waiiike than themselves. This nation is now hunt* 
ing in the plains for the bntfalo^ which onr hunters 
have seen for the first time." 

Departing on the 39th, they passed Lt Petite RiT- 
idre Platte, Turkey Creek, and Bear Medicine Island, 
a short distance from which tl|ey landed for the night 
on the 2d of July. In a valley opposite to their en- 
campment '* was situated an md village of the Kan- 
sas, between two high points of land, and on the 
bank of the river. About a mile in the rear of the 
village was a small fort, built by the French on an 
elevation. There are -now no traces of the village, 
but the situation of the fort may be recognised by 
some remains of chimneys, and the ffeneral outline 
of the fortification, as well as by the fine spring 
which supplied it with water. The party who were 
stationed here were probably cut off by the Indians, 
as there are no accounts of them." 

July 3d they passed the Isle des Yaches. The 
morning of the anniversary of the 4th of July was 
announced by the discharge of a gun, and its name 
Vras given to a creek which they passed during the 
day : it was also made memorable by one of the party 
bemg bitten by a snake, though the usual application 
of a poultice of bark and gunpowder soon cured the 
wound. On the 6th, near Independence Creek, they 
passed the ruins of another village of the Kanzas, 
which, from the extent of its remains, must once 
have been a large town. Several bad sand-bars 
here presented themselves, and on the shores there 
were great quantities of summer and fall grapes, 
berries, and wild roses. Deer were not so abundant 
as usual, but there were numerous tracks of elk. 
On the 8th the party reached the River Nodawa, af- 
ter passing Reevey's Prairie, so called from the 
name of a man who had been killed there, and the 
fine prairie of St. MichaePs appearing as though it 
Were divided into farms by the narrow strips of 
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woodland which border the small runs falling into 
the river. Below the mouth of the Nodawa, besides 
several smaller islands, is that of Great Nodawa, 
iwore than five miles in length, containing seven or 
eight thousand acres of high, rich land, rarely over^ 
flowed, and one of the largest islands in the Mis- 
souri. This river is navigable for boats for some 
distance. 

On the 11th they landed on a.sand island opposite 
to the River Nemahaw, where they remained a day 
for the purpose of taking lunar observations and 
refreshing the party. They had now ascended the 
Missouri to the distance of 480 miles. " The Ne- 
mahaw empties itself into the Missour from the 
south, and is eighty yards wide art the confluence, 
which is in lat. 39° 55 66"« Captain Clarke ascend- 
ed it in the pirogue about two miles, to the mouth 
of a small creek on the lower side. On going ashore 
he found in the level pla\n several artificial mounds 
or graves, and on the adjoining hills others of a lar- 
ger size. This appearance indicates sufficiently the 
former population of this country, the mounds being 
certainly intended as tombs, the Indians of the 
Missouri still preserving the custom of interring Ihe 
dead on high ground. From the top of the 'highest 
mound a dehghtfql prospect presented itself: the 
level and extensive meadows watered by the Nema- 
haw, and enlivened by the few trees and shrubs 
skirting the borders of the river and its tributary 
streams ; the lowland of the Missouri covered with 
undulating grass, nearly five feet high, gradually ri 
sing into a second plain, where rich weeds and flow- 
ers are interspersed with copses of the Osage plum ; 
farther back were seen small groves of trees ; an 
abundance of grapes ; the wild cherry of the Missou- 
ri, resembling our own, but larger, and growing on a 
small bush ; and the chokecherry, which was ob- 
served for the first time. Some of the grapes gath- 
ered to-day were nearly ripe* On the south of the 

Vol. I.— F 
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Nemahaw, and about a quarter of a mile from its 
mouth, is a cliff of freestone, in which are various 
inscriptions and marks made by the Indians." 

On the 14th elk were seen for the first time. They 
passed the Nishnahbatona and Little Nemahaw Riv- 
ers, and found the former to be only 300 yards from 
the Missouri, at the distance of twelve miles from its 
mouth. Farther on they reached an island to the 
north, near which the banks overflow ; while on the 
south, hills project over the river in the form of high 
cliffs. At one point a part of the cliff, nearly three 
fourths of a mile in length and 20a feet in height, 
had fallen into the river. On the 20th they passed a 
creek called by the I^rench TEau qui Pleure, or the 
Weeping Water, and here the narrative states, " for 
a month past the party have been troubled with boils, 
and occasionally with the dysentery. These boils 
were large tumours which broke out under the arms, 
on the legs, and, generally, in the parts most expo- 
sed to action, which sometimes became too painful 
to permit the men to work. After remaining some 
days, they disappeared without any assistance, ex- 
cept a poultice of the bark of the elm or of Indian 
meal. This disorder, which we ascribe to the mud- 
diness of the river water, has not affected the gen- 
eral health of the party, which is quite as good, if 
not better, than that of the same number of men in 
any other situation." 

They reached the great River Platte on the 21st, 
and it is thus described : " The highlands, which 
had accompanied us on the south fox the last eight 
or ten miles, stopped at about three quarters of a 
mile from the entrance of the Platte. Captains 
Lewis and Clarke ascended the river in a pirogue 
for about one mile, and found the current very rap^ 
id, rolling over sands, and divided into a number 
of channels, none of which are deeper than five or 
six feet. One of our Frenchmen, who spent two 
winters on it, says that it spreads much more at 
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some distance from the mouth ; that its depth is 
generally not more than five or six feet ; that th^re 
^re many small islands scattered through it; and 
that, from its rapidity and the quantity of its sand, it 
' cannot be navigated by boats or pirogues, though the 
Indians pass it in small fiat canoes made of hides : 
that the Saline or Salt River, which in some seasons 
is too brackish to be drank, falls into it from the 
south, about thirty miles up ; and a little above it 
Elkhom River from the north, running nearly par- 
allel with the Missouri. The river is, in fact, much 
more rapid than the Missouri, the bed of which it 
fills with moving sands, and drives the current on 
the northern shore, on which it is constantly en- 
croaching. At its junction the Platte is about six 
hundred yards wide, and the same number of miles 
from the Mississippi. With much difficulty we 
worked round the sand-bars near the mouth, and 
came to above the point, having made fifteen miles.'' 



CHAPTER n. 

Some Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of Indians.— 
Council held with the Ottoe and Missouri Indians — Little 
Sioux River.— Ravages of Smallpox among the Mabas. — 
Council held with another Party of the Ottoes.— Death of 
Sergeant Floyd.— Honour among the Indians. 

The next day, coming to a high and shaded spot 
on the north bank, ten miles above the Platte, Cap- 
tain Lewis encamped there, in order to make the ne- 
cessary observations, and to have an interview with 
the neighbouring tribes, that they might be inform- 
ed of the recent change in the government, and of 
the desire of the United States to cultivate friendly 
relations with them. Captain Lewis thus continues 
his narrative : 
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** Our camp is by observation in latitude 41° 3' 
XT'. Immediately behind it is a plain about five 
miles wide, one half covered with wood, the other 
dry and elevated. The low grounds on the south, 
near the junction of the two rivers, are rich, but sub- ■ 
iect to be overflowed. Farther up the banks are 
higher, and opposite our camp thie first hills ap- 
proach the river, and are covered with timber, such 
as oak, walnut, and elm. The intermediate country 
is watered by the Papillon, or Butterfly Creek, of 
about 18 yards wide, and three miles from the 
Platte ; on the north are high open plains and prai- 
ries, and at nine miles from the Platte, the Mosche- 
to Creek and two or three small willow islands. 
We stayed here several days, during which we dried 
our provisions, made new oars, and prepared our 
despatches and maps of the country we had passedi 
for the President of the United States, to whom we 
intend to send them by a pirogue from this place. 
The hunters have found game scarce in this neigh- 
bourhood ; they have seen deer, turkeys, and grouse ; 
we have also an abundance of ripe grapes, and one 
of our men caught a white catfish, the eyes of which 
were small, and its tail resembling that of a dolphin. 

*^ The present season is that in which the Indians 
go out into the prairies to hunt the buffalo ; but as 
we discovered some himters' tracks, and observed 
the plains on fire in the direction of their villages, 
we hoped that they might have returned to gather 
the green Indian com, and therefore despatched two 
men to the Ottoes or Pawnee villages with a pres- 
ent of tobacco, and an invitation to the chiefs to 
visit us. They returned after two days^ absence* 
Their first course was through an open prairie to 
the south, in which they crossed Butterfly Creek. 
They then reached a small beautiful river, called 
Come dcL Cerf, or Eikhorn River, about 100 yards 
wide, with clear water and a gravelly channel. It 
empties a little below the Ottoe village mto the Platte^ 
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which they crossed, and arrived at the town about 
45 miles from our camp. They found no Indians 
there, though they saw some fresh^racks of a small 
party. The Ottoes were once a powerful nation, 
and lived about 20 miles above the Platte, on the 
southern bank of the Missouri. Being reduced, they 
migrated to the neighbourhood of the Pawnees, un- 
der whose protection they now live. Their village 
is on the south side of the Platte, about 30 miles 
from its mouth ; and their ^number is 200, including 
about 30 families of Missouri Indians, who are in- 
corporated with them. 

** Five leagues above them, on the same side of 
the river, resides the nation of Pawnees. This peo- 
ple were among the most numerous of the Missouri 
Indians,^ but have gradually been dispersed and bro- 
ken, and even since the year 1797 have undergone 
some sensible changes. They now consist of four 
bands : the first is the one just mentioned, of about 
500 men, to whom of late years has been added 
the second band, who are called Republican Paw- 
nees, from their having lived on the Republican 
branch of the River Kanzas, whence they immigra- 
ted to join the principal band of Pawnees. The Re- 
publican Pawnees amount to nearly 250 men. The 
third are the Pawnees Loups, or Wolf Pawnees, 
who reside on the Wolf fork of the Platte, about 90 
miles from the principal Pawnees, and number 280 
men. The fourth band originally resided on the 
Kanzas and Arkansaw, but m their wars with the 
Osages they were so often defeated that they at 
last retired to their present position on the Red 
River, where they form a tribe of 400 men. All 
these tribes live in villages ag^i^j^isjLiUjia; but / 
during the intervals of culture^rovem the plains in ' 
qi^st of buffalo. 

" Beyond them on the river, and westward of the 
Black Mountains, are the Kaninaviesch^ consisting 
^of about 400 men. They are supposed to have em- 
F3 
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igrated originally from the Pawnees nation; but 
mey have degenerated from the improvements of 
the parent tribe, and no longer live in villages, but 
rove through the plains. 

' " Still farther to the westward are several tribes, 
who wander and hunt on the sources of the River 
Platte, and thence to Rock Mountain. These tribes, 
of which little more is known than the names and 
the population, are, first, the Staitan, or Kite Indians, 
a small tribe of one hundred men. They have ac- 
quired the name of Kites from their flying ; that is, 
their being -always on horseback ; and the smallness 
of their numbers is to be attributed to their extreme 
ferocity: they are the most warlike of all the west- 
ern Indians ; they never yield in battle ; they never 
spare their enemies ; and the retaliation of this bar- 
barity has almost extinguished the nation. Then 
come the Wetapahato and Kiawa tribes, associated 
together, and amounting to two hundred men ; the 
Castahana, of three hundred men, to which are to 
be added the Cataka, of seventy- five men, and the 
Do tarn i. These wandering tribes are conjectured 
to be the remnants of the Great Padouca nation, 
who occupied the country bet weenl'ES' upper parts 
of the River Platte and the River Kanzas. They 
were visited by Bourgemont in 1724, and then lived 
on the Kanzas River. The seats which he describes 
as their residence are now occupied by the Kanzas 
nation ; and of the Padoucas there does not now 

exist even the name."^* 

Having completed the object of their stay, on the 
27th of July they continued their voyage. "At 
ten and a half miles from our encampment,'' says 
the joumahst, ''we saw and examined a curious 
collection of graves or mounds, on the south side 
of the rivec.M9ot far from a low piece of land and 
a pond is a trpict of about two hundred acres in cir- 
cumference, which is covered with mounds of differ- 
ent heights, shapes, and sizes : SQiue of sand, ^d 
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' -some of both earth and sand ; the largest being 
nearest the river. These mounds indicate the po- 
sition of the ancient village of the O.ttoes, before 
they retired to the protection of the Pawnees." 

On the 29th they passed the spot where the Ayan- 
way Indians, a branch of the Ottoes, once lived, and 
who had emigrated from this place to the River Des 
Moines. " Our hunter brought to us in the evening,'' 
continues the narrative, " a Missouri Indian, whom 
he had found, with two others, dressing an elk; 
they were perfectly friendly,. gave him some of the 
meat, and one of them agreed to accompany him to 
the boat. He is one of the few remaining Missou- 
ris who live with the Oitoes : he belongs to a small 

g arty, whose camp is four miles from the river ; and 
e says that the bod|f of the nation is now hunting 
buffalo in the plains. He • appeared quite sprightly, 
and his language resembled the Osage, particularly 
in his calling a chief inca. We sent him back with 
one of our party the next morning, with an invita- 
tion to the Indians to meet us above on the river, 
and then proceeded." 

* * * " July 30. We went early in the morning 
three and a quarter miles, and encamped on the 
south, in order to wait for the Ottoes. The land 
here consists of a plain, above the high- water level, 
the soil of which is fertile, and covered with a grass 
from- five to eight feet high, interspersed with copses 
of large plums, and a currant like those of the United 
States." * * * " Back of this piain is a woody ridge 
about seventy feet above it, at the edge of which 
we formed our camp. Thia ridge separates the 
lower from a higher prairie, of a good quality, with 
ffrKss of ten or twelve inches in height, and extend- 
vag hack about a mile to another elevation of eighty 
or ninety feet, beyond which is one continued plain. 
Near our camp we enjoy from the bluffs a most 
beautiful view of the river and the' adjoining coun- 
try* At a distance, Yaxying from four to ten miles, 
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and of a height between seventy and three hundred 
feet, two parallel ranges of highland afford a pas- 
sage to the Missouri, which enriches the low grounds 
between them. In its winding course it nourishes 
the wiUow islands, the scattered cottonwood, elm» 
sycamore, l3mn, and ash, and the groves are inter- 
spersed with hickory, walnut, cofTeenot, and oak. 

" July 31. The meridian altitude of this day made 
the latitude of our camjp 41® 18' 1.4^^ One of our 
inen brought in yesterday an animal, called by the 
Pawnees chocartoosh, and by the French blaireau, or 
badger. 

" We waited with much anxiety the return of our 
messenger to the Ottoes. The men whom we de- 
spatched to our last encampment returned without 
having seen any appearance •f* its having been vis- 
ited. Our horses, too, had strayed ; but we were so 
fortunate as to recover them at the distance of 
twelve miles. Our apprehensions were at length 
relieved by the arrival of a party of about fourteen 
Ottoe and Missouri Indians, who came at sunset, on 
the 3d of August, accompanied by a Frenchman 
who resided among them, and interpreted for us. 
Captains Lewis ana Clarke went out to meet them» 
and told them that we would hold a council in the 
morning. In the mean time we sent them some 
roasted meat, pork, flour, and meal ; in return for 
which, they made us a present of watermel on^. We 
learned that our man Liberte harfseiDut from therr 
camp a day before tHem : we were in hopes thi^t he 
had fatigued his horse, or lost himself in the woods, 
and wo^d soon return ; but we nevec^w him again. 

The next morning the Ipdians» with their six 
chiefs, were all assembled under an awning form- 
ed with the mainsail, in presence of all our par« 
ty, paraded for the occasion. A speech was then 
made, announcing to them the change in the gov- 
ernment, our promises of protection, and advice as 
to their future conduct. All the six chiefs replied 
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to our speech, each in his turn, according to rank. 
They expressed their joy at the change in the gov- 
ernment; their hopes that we would recommend 
them to thdr Great Father (the president), that they 
might obtain trade and necessaries : they wanted 
arms as well for hunting as for defence, and asked 
our mediation between them and the Mahas, with 
whom they are now at war. We promised to do 
so, and wished some of them to accompany us to 
that nation, which they declined, for fear of being 
killed by them. We then proceeded to distribute 
our presents. The grand chief of the nation not 
i^ing of the party, we sent him a flag, a medal, and 
some ornaments for clothing. To the six chiefs 
who were present, wj gave a medal of the second 
grade to qae Ottoe chief and one Missouri chief; a 
medal of the third grade to two inferior chiefs of 
each natitn ; the customary mode of recognising a 
chief being to place a medal round his neck, which 
is considered among his tribe as a proof of his con-* 
sideration abroad. Each of these medals was ac- 
companied by a present of paint, garters, and cloth 
ornaments of dress; and to this we added a canister 
of powder, a bottle of whiskey, and a few presents 
to the whole, which appeared to make them perfect* 
ly satisfied. The air-gun, too, was fired, and aston^ 
ished them greatly. The absent grand chief was an 
Ottoe, named Weahrushhah, which, in English, de- 
generates into Little Thie£ Tl^ two principal chief- 
tainl^resent were Shongotongo, or Big Horse, and 
Wethea, or T^pitality ; also Shosguscan, or White 
Horse, an oW9b; the first an Ottoe, the second a 
Missoun. The incidents just related induced us 
to give to this place the name of the Council Bluffs : 
the situation of it is exceedingly favourable for a 
Ibrt and trading facto^, as the soil is well calcula- 
ted for bricks, and there is an abundance of wood 
in the neighbourhood, and the air being pure and 
healthy. It is also central to the chief resorts of 
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the Indians : one day's journey to the Ottoes ; one 
and a half to the Great Pawnees ; two days from 
the M ahas ; two and a quarter from the Pawnee 
Loups' village ; convenient to the hunting grounds 
of the Sioux; and twenty-five days' journey to 
Santa F4 The ceremonies of the council being 
concluded, we set sail in the afternoon, and encamp- 
ed at the distance of five miles, on the south side, 
where we found the moschetoes very troubjesome." 

The 5th of August they encamped on the north 
side of the river. ** In the evening, Captain Clarke, 
in pursuing some game in an eastern direction, 
found himself, at the distance of three hundred and 
seventy yards from the camp, at a point of the river 
whence we had come twelve i]^iles. When the wa- 
ter is high this peninsula is overflowed ; and, judg- 
ing from the customary and notorious changes in 
the stream, a few years will be sufficiei* to force 
the main current of the river across, and leave the 
great bend dry. The whole lowland between the 
parallel range of hills seems formed of mud or ooze 
of the river, at some former period, mixed with sand 
and clay. The sand of the neighbouring banks a.c- 
cumulates with the aid of that brought down the 
stream, and forms sand-bars, projecting into the riv- 
er ; these drive the channel to the opposite banks, 
the loose texture of which it undermines, and at 
length deserts its ancient bed for a new and shorter 
passage ; it is thus \p2X the banks of the Missouri 
are constantly falling, and the river changiffr'its 
bed." ^^ 

On the 7th they despatched four nWn back to the 
Ottoes village in quest of the man Liberte, and to 
apprehend one of the soldiers, who had left them on 
the 4th, under pretence of recovering a knife which 
he had dropped a short distance behind, and who, 
they feared, had deserted. They also sent small 
presents to the Ottoes and Missouris, and requested 
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tiiat they would join them at the Maha village, where 
a peace might he concluded between them. 

The fourth day after leaving Council Bluflfs they 
arrived at the mouth of a rive j on the northern side, 
called by the Sioux Indians Eanes^hwadepon, or 
Stone River, and by the French, Petite Riviere des 
Sioux, or Little ^ioux River. At its confluence it 
Is eighty yards wide. " Our interpreter, M. Durion," 
says the journalist, ^ who has been to the sources 
of it, and knows the adjoining country, says that it 
rises within about nine miles of the River Des 
Moines ; that within fifteen leagues of that river it 
passes through a large lake nearly sixty miles in 
circumference, and divided into two parts by rocks» 
which approach each other very closely: its width 
is various; it contains many islands, and is known 
by the name of Lac d'Esprit, It is near the Dog 
Plains, and within four days' march of the Mahas. 
The country watered by it is open and undulating, 
and may be visited in boats up the river for some 
distance. The Des Moines, he adds, is about eighty 
yards wide where the Little Sioux River approaches 
it ; it is shoally, and one of its principal branches is 
called Cat River. Two miles beyond this river is a 
long island, which we called Pelican Island, from 
the numbers of that animal which were feeding on 
it ; one of these being killed, we poured into his bag 
five gallons of water. An elk, too, was shot ; and we 
ha d §£a in to remark that snakes are rare in this part 
of tlimissouri. A meridian altitude, near the Lit- 
tle Sioux RivM^ade the latitude 41° 42' 34"." 

On the J^^wey passed the first highland near 
the river. 'since leaving Council Bluffs; and not far 
distant was the spot where Blackbird, one of the 
great chiefs of the Mahas, who died of the smallpox, 
had been Iqiried four years before. ** A hill of yel- 
low soft sandstone rises from the river in bluffs of 
various heights, till it ends in a knowl about three 
liundred fe^t above the water : on the top of this a 
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mound, o{ twdve feet diameter at the base, and ai% 
feet higl^s raised over the deceased king ; a pole 
of about^eight feet high is fixed in the centre, on 
which we placed a white flag, bordered with red, 
blue, and white. The Blackbird seems to hare been 
a personage of great consideration ; for erer since 
his death he is supplied with proYisions, from time 
to time, by the superstitious regard of the Mahas* 
We descended to the river, and passed a small creek 
on the south, called by the Mahas Waucandipeeehe 
(Great Spirit is bad}. Near this creek and the ad- 
joining hills the Mahas had a village, and lost four 
hundred of their nation by the dreadful malady which 
destroyed the Blackbird. The meridian altitude 
made the latitude 42® I' 3.8" north.'' 

Since leaving the River Platte the Missouri had 
been found more winding. At one place the dis- 
tance across, from one point of the stream to an- 
other, was only 974 yards, while the circiBt of the 
river was eighteen and three fourth miles. On ap' 
proaching a creek on which the Mahas had resided^ 
a party was despatched to visit tbeir village, with a 
flag and present, to induce them to come and hold 
a council. " After crossing a prairie covered with 
high grass, they reached the Maha Creek, along 
which they proceeded to its three forks, which join 
near the village : they crossed the north branch, and 
went along the south : the walk was very fatiguing, 
as they were forced to break their way through 
grass, sunflowers, and thistles, all above fSk feet 
high, and interspersed with wild j|^. Five miles 
from our camp they reached th^^osition of the 
ancient Maha village : it had once consisted of three 
hundred cabins, but was burned about four years 
ago, soon after the smallpox had destroyed four 
hundred men, and a proportion of wonirn and chil- 
dren. On a hill in the rear of the village are the 
graves of the nation, to the south of which runs the 
fork of the Maha Creek : this they crossed where it 
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was about ten yards wide, and followed its course 
to the Missouri, passing along a ridge of hill for one 
9nd a half miles, and a long pond between that and 
the Missouri : they then recrossed the Maha Creek, 
and arrived at the camp, having seen no tracks of 
Indians, nor any sign or recent cultivation." * • • 
" The accounts we have had of the effects of the 
smallpox on that nation are most distressing : it is 
not known in what way it was first communicated 
to them, though probably by some war party. They 
had been a military and powerful people ; but when 
these warriors saw their strength wasting before a 
malady which they could not resist, their phrensy 
was extreme ; they burned their village, and many 
of them put to death their wives and children, to 
save them from so cruel an affliction, and that all 
might go together to some better country." 

On the 16th two parties went out to fish on the 
Maha Creek, and were remarkably successful. 
" They made a drag with small willows and bark, 
and swept the creek: the first company brought 
three hundred and eighteen, the second upward of 
eight hundred, consisting of pike, bass, fish resem- 
bling salmon, trout, redhorse, buffalo, one rockfish, 
one flatback, perch, catfish, a small species of perch, 
called, on the Qhio, silver-fish, and a shrimp of the 
same size, shape, and flavour of those about New- 
Orleans and the lower part of the Mississippi." 

" On the 17th, in the evening," says the narrative, 
" one of the party sent to the Ottoes returned, with 
the information that the rest were coming on with 
the deserter, 'they had also caught Liberte, but, 
by a trick, he made his escape : they were bringing 
three of the chiefs, in order to engage our assist- 
ance in making peace with the Mahas. This nation 
having left their village, that desirable purpose can- 
not be effected ; but, in order to bring in any neigh- 
bouring tribes, we set the surrounding prairies on 
fire. This is the customary signal made by traders , 
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to apprize the Indians of their arrival : it is alsd 
used between different nations as an indication of 
any event which they have previously agreed to 
announce in that way, and, as soon as it is seen, 
collects the neighbouring tribes, unless they appre- 
hend that it is made by their enemies. 

" August 18. In the afternoon the party arrived 
with the Indians, consisting of the Little Thief and 
the Big Horse, whom we had seen on the third, to- 
gether with six other chiefs, and a French inter- 
preter. We met them under a shade, and, after 
they had finished a repast with which we supplied 
them, we inquired into the origin of the war be- 
tween them and the Mahas, which they related with 
great frankness. It seems that two of the Missou- 
ris went to the Mahas to steal horses, but were de- 
tected and killed ; the Ottoes and Missouris thought 
themselves bound to avenge their companions, and 
the whole nations were at last obliged to share in 
the dispute : they are also in fear of a war from the 
Pawnees, whose village they entered this summer 
while the inhabitants were hunting, and stole their 
corn. This ingenuous confession did not make us 
the less desirous of negotiating a peace for them ; 
but no Indians have as yet been attracted by our 
fire. The evening was closed by a dance ; and the 
next day, the chiefs and warriors being assembled 
at ten o'clock, we explained the speech we had al- 
ready sent from the Council Bluffs, and renewed our 
advice. Thejr all replied in turn, and the presents 
were thei^ distributed. We exchanged the small 
medal we had fbrnieTtf given to the Big Horse for 
one of the same size with that of Little Thief : we 
also gave a small medal to a third chief, and a kind 
of certificate or letter of acknowledgment to five of 
the warriors, expressive of our favour and their good 
intentions. One of them, dissatisfied, returned us 
the certificate ; but the chief, fearful of our being 
ofiendedi begged th|t it might be restored to him; 
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this we declined, and rebuked them severely for hav- 
ing in view mere traffic instead of peace with their 
neighbours. This displeased them at first ; but they 
at length all petitioned that it should be given to the 
warrior, who then came forward and made an apol- 
ogy to us ; we then delivered it to the chief to be 
given to the most worthy, and he bestowed it on 
the same warrior, whose name was Great Blue Eyes. 
After a more substantial present of small articles 
and tobacco, the council was ended with a dram to 
the Indians. In the evening we exhibited different 
objects of curiosity, and particularly the air-gun, 
which gave them great surprise. Those people are 
almost naked, having no covering except a sort of 
breech-cloth round the middle, with a loose blanket 
or buffalo robe,* painted, thrown over them. The 
names of these warriors, besides those already 
mentioned, were Karkapaha, or Crowds Head, and 
Nenasawa, or Black Cat, Missouris ; and Sananona, 
or Iron Eyes, Neswaunja, or Big Ox, Stageaunja, 
or Big Blue Eyes, and Wasashaco, or Brave Man, 
all Ottoes. These two tribes speak very nearly the 
same language : they all begged us to give them 
whiskey. 

''The next morning, August 20, the Indians 
mounted their horses and left us, having received a 
canister of whiskey at parting. We then set sail, 
and, after passing two islands on the north, came to 
on that side under some bluffs — the first near the riv- 
er since we left the Ayauway village. Here we had 
the misfortune to lose one of our sergeants, Charles 
Floyd. He was yesterday seized with a bilious 
colic, and all our care and attention were ineffect- 
ual to relieve him. A little before his death he said 
to Captain Clarke, * I am going" to leave you :' his 
strength failed him as he added, *I want you to 
write me a letter;' but he died with a composure 
which justified the high opinion we had formed of 
his firmness and good conduct. He was buried oa 
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the top of the bluff with the honours due to a brave 
soldier, and the place of his interment marked by a 
cedar post, on which his name and the day of his 
death were inscribed. About a mile beyond this 
place, to which we gave his name, is a small river 
about thirty yards wide, on the north, which we 
called Floyd's River, where we encamped. We 
had a breeze from the southeast, and made thirteen 
miles," 

" On the 21st they passed the mouth of the great 
Sioux River, three miles beyond Floyd's. This riv- 
er comes in from the north, and is about one hun- 
dred and ten yards wide. M. Durion, our Sioux 
interpreter," continues the narrative, " who is well 
acquainted with it, says that it is navigable upward 
of two hundred miles to the falls,, and even beyond 
them : that its sources are near those of the St. Pe- 
ter's. He also says, that below the falls a creek 
falls in from the eastward, after passing through 
cliffs of red rock. Of this the Indians make their 
pipes ; and the necessity of procuring that article 
has introduced a sort of law of nations, by which 
the banks of the creek are sacred, and even tribes 
at war meet without hostility at these quarries, 
which possess a right of asylum. Thus we find, 
even among savages, certain principles deemed sa- 
cred, by which the rigours of their merciless system 
of warfare are mitigated. A. sense of common dan- 
cer, where stronger ties are wanting, gives all the 
binding force of more solemn obligations. The im- 
portance of preserving the known and settled rules , 
of warfare among civilized nations, in all their in- 
tegrity, becomes strikingly evident ; since even sav- 
ages, with their few precarious wants, cannot exist 
in a state of peace or war where this faith is once 
violated." 

After ascending the Missouri some miles above 
the Great Sioux, the bluffs on the south bank were 
found to contain copperas, alum, cobalt> and other 
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mineral substances, which, affecting the water, had 
occasioned disorders of the stomach among the men ; 
but, by removing the scum from the surface of the 
water and dipping deep, this effect was prevented. 
On an extensive and delightful prairie on the north 
side they killed the first buffalo, and hence they 
gave to it the name of that animal. Here, likewise^ 
a deer and beaver were killed, and two elk were 
seen. Near this there was a bluff of blue clay, ri- 
sing to an elevation of 180 or 190 feet on the soutk 
side, exhibiting marks of recent fire, and still so hot 
beneath the surface as not to be endured by the hand. 



CHAPTER III. 

Wbimeical Instance of Superstition of the Sioux Indians.— 
Council held with the Sioux.— Character of that Tribe, their 
Manners, 6cc.— A ridiculous Instance of their Heroism.— An- 
cient Fortifications. — Vast Herds of Buffalo.— Account of the 
Petit Chien, or Little Dog.— Narrow Escape of George Shan- 
non.— Surprising Fleetness of the Antelope.— Pass the River 
of the Sioux.— The Grand Detour, or Great Bend.— Encamp 
on the Teton River. 

On the 25th of August, the party being encamped 
on the south side of the river, ** Captains Lewis and 
plarke, with ten men, went to see an object deemed 
very extraordinary among all the neighbouring In- 
dians. They dropped down to the mouth of White- 
stone River, about thirty yards wide, where they left 
the boat, and at the distance of two hundred yards 
ascended a rising ground, from which a plain ex* 
tended itself as far as the eye could discern. After 
walking four miles they crossed the creek where it 
is twenty-three yards wide, and waters an extensive 
valley. The heat was so oppressive that we were 
oWified to send back our dog to the creek, as he was 
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unable to bear ^the fatigue ; and it was not till after 
four hours' march that we reached the object of our 
visit This was a large mound in the midst of the 
plain about N. 80® W. from the mouth of White- 
tttone River, from which it is nine miles distant. 
The base of the mound is a regular parallelogram, 
the longest side being about three hundred yards, 
the shorter sixty or seventy : from the longest side 
it rises with a steep ascent from the north and south 
to the height of sixty-five or seventy feet, leaving 
on the top a level plain of twelve feet in breadth 
and ninety m length. The north and south extreme 
ities are connected by two oval borders, which serve 
as new bases, and divide the whole side into three 
steep but regular gradations from the plain. The 
only thing characteristic in this hill is its extreme 
83rmmetry ; and thia, together with its being totally 
detached from the other hills, which are at the dis- 
tance of eight or nine miles, would induce a belief 
that it was artificial ; but, as the earth and the loose 
pebbles which compose it are arranged exactly hke 
the steep grounds on the borders of the creek, we 
concluded from this similarity of texture that it 
xnight be natural. But the Indians have made it a 
great article of their superstition: it is called 'the 
Mountain of Little People, or Little Spirits; and 
they believe that it is the abode of little devils, in 
the human form, of about eighteen inches high, and 
with remarkably large heads ; they are armed with 
sharp arrows, with which they are very skilful, and 
are always on the watch to kill those who should 
have the hardihood to approach their residence. 
The tradition is, that many have suffered from these 
little evil ^ihts, and, among others, three Maha ln< 
dians fell a sacrifice to them a few years since. 
This has inspired all the neighbouring nations, Si- 
oux, Mahas, and Ottoes, with such terror, that no 
consideration could tempt them to visit the hill. 
We saw none of these wicked little spirits^ nor any 
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pkac^ for them, except some small holes scattered 
0Ter the top; we were happy enough to escape 
tbeir vengeance, though we remained some time on 
tiie mound to enjoy the delightfnl prospect of the 
|9Mn, which spreads itself out till the eye rests upon 
the northwest hiUs at a great distance, and those of 
the northeast, still £Eurther off, enlivened by large 
herds of buffalo feeding at a distailee. 

'' The soil of these p^ins is exceedingly floe : 
there is, however, no timber except on the Mis- 
isouri, all the wood of the Whitestone River not 
being sufficient to cover thickly one hundred acres. 
The plain country which surrounds this mound has 
contributed not a little to its bad reputation: the 
wind, driving from every direction over the level 
ground, obliges the insects to seek shelter on its lee>- 
ward side, or be driven against it. The small birds, 
whose food they are, resort there, of course, in great 
numbers in quest of subsistence ; and the Indians 
always seem to consider an unusual assemblage of 
loirds as produced by some supernatural cause. 
-Among them we observed the brown martin em- 
ployed in locking for insects, and so gentle that they 
did not fly until we got within a few feet of them. 
We have also distinguished among the numerous 
^irds of the ]^n, the blackbird, the wren or prairie- 
^ird, and a species of lark about Iftie size of a par- 
tridge, with a short taihf 

Rejoining the boats, on the morning of the d6th 
^ley proceeded on their route, and the next day 
passed the mcruth of the Yattkton, Of^site which 
tan Indian swam to the boat ; and, on their landing, 
they were met by two ot^rs, who informed them 
that, a large body of Bioux were encamped near 
them : they accompanied thiiee men, who were sent 
wit^ an invitation to the Sioux to meet them at a 
•pot above the river. The third Indian remained be- 
hind : he was a Maha boy, and said that his nation 
4iad gone to the Pawnees to make peace with them* 
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Oa the 26th they reached Calumet Bluff, where« 
on a beautiful plain near it, they encamped, and 
awaited the arrival of the Sioux. One of the pi- 
rogues, by running against a log, had been rendered 
unfit for service : fine prairies were on either side 
of the river, and timber was more plentiful. 

The Journal thus continues : " Wednesday, 29th. 
We had a violent storm of wind and rain last even, 
mg, and were engaged during the day in repairing 
Ihe pirogue and other necessary occupations ; when, 
ftt four o'clock in the afternoon, Sergeant Pryor and 
his party arrived on the opposite side, attended by' 
five chiefs and about seventy men and boys. We 
«ent a boat for them, and they joined us, as did also 
M. Durion, the son of our interpreter, who happen- 
ed to be trading with the Sioux at this time. He 
returned with Sergeant Pryor to the Indians, with a 
present of tobacco, com, and a few kettles, and told 
them that we would speak to their chiefs in the 
morning. Sergeant Prjror reported that, on reachi* 
ing their village, which is. at twelve miles' distance 
from our camp, he was met by a party with a buf- 
falo robe, on which they desired to carry their vis- 
iters ; an honour which they declined, informing the 
Indians that they were not the commanders of the 
hoats. As a great mark of respect, they were then 
4>resented with a fat dog, already cooked, of which 
they partook heartily, and found it well flavoured. 
The camps of the Sioux are of a conical form, cov- 
ered with buffalo robes, painted with various figi3tf€^ 
and colours, with an aperture in the top for the 
smoke to pass through. The lodges contain from 
ten to fifteen persons, and the interior arrangement 
is compact and handsome, each lodge having a place 
for cooking detached from it. 

" August 30th. The fog was so thick that we could 
not see the Indian camp on the opposite side, but it 
cleared off about eight o'clock. We prepared a 
speech and some i^esents, and then sent for the 
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tjhiefs and warriors, Whom we received at twelve 
o'clock under a large oak tree, near to which the 
flag of the United States was flying. Captain Lewis 
delivered a speech, with the usual advice and coun- 
sel for their future condact. We then acknowl- 
edged their chiefs, by giving to the grand chief a 
flag, a medal, a certificate, with a s^ing of wam- 
I>um, to which we added a chief's ooat ; that is, a 
Tichly-laced uniform of the United States' artillery 
«orps, and a cocked hat and red feather. One sec- 
ond chief and three inferior ones were made or reo-^ 
ognised by medals, and a suitable present of tobac- 
co and articles of clothing. We then smoked the 
pipe of peace, and the chiefs retired to a bower, 
formed of bushes by their young men, where they 
divided among each other the presents, and smoked 
and ate, and held a council on tli^ answer which 
they were to make us on to-morrow. The young 
people exercised their bows and arrows in shooting 
at marks for beads, which we distdbuted to the best 
marksmen; and in the eveninff the whole party 
danced until a late hour : in the course of their 
amusement we threw among them some knives, to- 
bacco, bells, tape, and binding, with which they were 
much pleased. Their musical instruments were the 
drum, and a sort of Tittle bag made of buffalo hide, 
'dressed white, with small shot or pebbles in it, and 
a bunch of hair tied to it. This produces a sort of 
xattling music, with which the party was annoyed 
"by four musicians during the council this morning. 
|< August 31st. In the morning, after breakfast, tlie 
'chiefs met and sat down in a row, with pipes of 
peace highly ornamented, and all pointed towar<te 
the ^eats intended for Captains Lewis and Clarke. 
When they arrived and were seated, the grand chief, 
whose Indian name, Weucha, is in English Shake 
Handy and in French is called Le Liberateur (^ De- 
liverer), rose and spoke at some length, approving 
what we had said, and promising to follow our ad* 
vice : 
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" * I see before me,' said he, * my great father's two 
sons. You see me and the rest of our chiefs and 
warriors. We are very poor ; we have neither pow- 
der, nor ball, nor knives ; and our women and chil- 
dren at the village have no clothes. I wish that, as 
my brothers have given me a flag and a medal, they 
would give something to those poor people, or let 
them stop and trade with the^ first boat which comes 
up the river. I will bring the chiefs of the Pawnees 
and Mahas together, and make peace between them; 
but it is better that I should do it- than my great fa- 
ther's sons, for they will hsten to me more readily^ 
I will also take some chiefs to your country in the 
spring ; but before that time I cannot leave home. 
I went formerly to the English, and they gave me 
a medal and some clothes: when I went to the 
Spaniards they gave me a medal, but nothing to keep 
it from my skin : but now you give me a medal and 
clothes. But still we are poor ; and I wish, broth- 
ers, you would give us something for our squaws.' 

" When he sat down, Mahtoree, or White Crane, 
rose : 

" * I have listened,' said he, * to what our father's 
words were yesterday ; and I am to-day glad to see 
how you have dressed our old chief. I am a young 
man, and do not wish to take much; my fathers 
have made me a chief ; I had much sense before, 
but now I think I have more than ever. What the 
old chief has declared I will confirm, and do what- 
ever he and you please ; but I wish that you would 
take pity on us, for we are very poor.' 

** Another chief, called Pawnawneahpahbe, then 
said: 

" * I am a young man, and know but little ; I cani- 
liot speak well, but I have listened to what you have 
told the old chief, and will do whatever you agree.^ 

^'The same sentiments were then repeated by 
Aweawechache. 

'' We. were surprised at finding that the first of 
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these titles means Struck by the Pawnee, and was 
occasioned by some blow which the chief had re- 
ceived in battle from one of the Pawnee tribe. The 
second is in English Half Man, which seemed a 
singular name for a warrior, till it Was explained to 
have its origin, probably, in the modesty of the chief, 
who, on being told of his exploits, would say, *I am 
no warrior, I am only half a man.' The other chiefs 
spoke very little ; but after they had finished, one 
of the warriors delivered a speech, in which he de- 
clared he would support them. They promised to 
make peace with the Ottoes and Missouri s, the only 
nations with whom they are at war. All these ha- 
rangues concluded by describing the distress of the 
nation : they begged us to have pity on them ; to 
send them traders ; that thev wanted powder and 
ball ; and seemed anxious that we should supply 
them with some of their great, father's milk, the 
name by which they distinguish ardent spirits. We 
gave some tobacco to each of the chiefs, and a cer- 
tificate to two of the warriors who attended the 
chief. . We prevailed on M. Durion to remain here, 
arid accompany as many of the Sioux chiefs as he 
could collect to the seat of government. We also 
gave his son a flaff, some clothes, and provisions, 
"w^ith directions to bring about a peace between the 
surrounding tribes, and to convey some of their 
chiefs to see the president. In the evening they 
left us, and encamped on the Opposite bank, by the 
two Durions. During the evening and night we 
had much rain, and obserred that the river rises a 
little. 

" The Indians who have just left us are the Yank- 
tons, a tribe of the great nation of Sioux. These 
Yanktons are about two hundred men in number, 
and inhabit the Jacques, Des Moines, and Sioux Riv- 
ers. In person they are stout, well proportioned, 
al!d have a certain air of dignity and boldness. In 
their dress they differ nothing from the other bands 
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of the nation whom we saw, and will describe after- 
ward : they are fond of decorations, and use paint, 
and porcupine-quills, and feathers. Some of them 
wore a kind of necklace of white bear's claws, three 
inches long, and closely strung together round their 
necks. They have only a few fowling-pieces, being 
generally armed with bows and arrows ; in which, 
however, they do not appear as expert as the more 
northern Indians. What struck us most was an in- 
stitution peculiar to them and to the Kite Indians, 
farther to the westward, from whom it is said to 
have been copied. It is an association of the most 
active and brave young men, who are bound to each 
other by attachment, secured by a vow never to re- 
treat before any danger or give way to their ene- 
mies. In war they go forward without sheltering 
themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural val- 
our by any artifice. This punctilious determina- 
tion not to be turned from their course became he- 
roic, or ridiculous, a short time since, when the 
Yanktons were crossing the Missouri on the ice. 
A hole lay immediately in their course, which might 
easily have been avoided by going round. This the 
foremost of the band disdained to do, but went 
straight forward, and was lost. The others would 
have followed his example, but were forcibly pre- 
vented by the rest of the tribe. These young men 
sit, and encamp, and dance together, distinct from 
the rest of the nation : they are generally about 
thirty or thirty-five years old ; and such is the def- 
erence paid to courage, that their seats in council 
are superior to those of the chiefs, and their per- 
sons more respected. But, as may be supposed, 
such indiscreet bravery will soon diminish the num- 
bers of those who practise it ; so that the band is 
now reduced to four warriors, who were among our 
visiters. These were the remains of twenty-two, 
who composed the society not long ago ; but, in a 
battle with the Kite Indians of the Black Mountains, 
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eighteen of them were killed, and these four were 
dragged from the field by their companions. 

"While these Indians remained with us, we made 
very minute inquiries relative to their situation, and 
numbers, and traoe, and manners. This we did very 
satisfactorily, by means of two diffe'tent interpret- 
ers; and from their accounts, Joined to our inter- 
views with other bands of the same nation, and 
much intelligence acquired since, we were enabled 
to understand with some accuracy the condition of 
the Sioux, hitherto so little known. 

"The Sioux, or Dacorta Indians, originally settled 
on the Mississippi, and called by Carver Madowe- 
sians, are now subdivided into tribes, as follow : 

" First, the Yanktons : this tribe inhabits the 
Sioux, Des Moines, and Jacques Rivers, and num- 
' bers about two hundred warriors. 

" Second, the Tetons of the Burned Woods : this 
tribe numbers about three hundred men, who rove on 
both sides of the Missouri, the White, and Teton 
Rivers. 

"Third, the Tetons Okandandas: a tribe con- 
sisting of about one hundred and fifty men, who in- 
habit both sides of the MissoDri below the Chay- 
enne River. 

" Fourth, Tetons Minnakenozzo : a nation inhab- 
iting both sides of the Missouri above the Chayenne 
River, and containing about two hundred and fifty 
men. 

" Fifth, Tetons Saone : these inhabit both sides 
of the Missouri below the Warreconne River, and 
consist of about three hundred men. 

" Sixth, Yanktons of the Plains, or Big Devils ; 
who rove on the heads of the Sioux, Jacques, and 
Red Rivers : the most numerous of all the tribes, 
and number about five hundred men. 

" Seventh, Wahpatone : a nation residing on the 
.St. Peter's, just above the mouth of that river, and 
numbering two hundred men. 

Vol. I.— H 
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" Eighth, Mindawarcarton, or proper Dacorta, Of 
Sioux Indians : these possess the original seat o^ 
the Sioux, and are properly so denominated. They 
rove oh both sides of the Mississippi^ about th« 
Falls of St» Anthony, and Consist of three hundred 
men. 

" Ninth, The Wahpatoota, or Leaf Beds : this na^. 
lion inhabits both sides of the River St. Peter's be* 
low YeUow Wood River, amounting to about one 
hundred and fifty men. 

"Tenth, Sistasoone : this nation numbers two 
hundred men, and resides at the head of the St. Pe* 
ter's. Of these several tribes more particular no* 
tice will be taken hereafter**'* 

September 1st they passed Calumet Bluffs, and on 
reaching Bonhomme Island the next day, Captain 
Clarke visited an ancient fortification, which is thus 
described : " Thi^ interesting object is on the south 
Bide of the Missouri, opposite the upper extremity of 

* 1*116 following information in regard to the several tribes of 
Indians north and northwest of Council Bluffo was obtained by 
Mr. Parker ^om Major Pitcher, Indian agent among the Yank* 
tons. The Omahas, to the number of 2000, on the Missouri^ 
at 150 miles from that place. The Yank tons, on the Vermilion 
River, 2000. The Poncas, south of the Missouri, number from 
600 to 800, at the confluence of L*£au qui Court. The region 
from the mouth of the Great 8iouz River, and that on the south 
of L'Eau qui Court, as high as the country of the Mandans, 
may be classed under the general head of the Sioux Country, 
and is inhabited by the following bands of that nation : the Yank- 
tons, already named, the Santas, Yanktonas, Tetons, Ogalal- 
lahs, Siowes, and Hankpapes, who course east and west from 
the Mississippi to the Black Hills, and sometimes as far south 
as the Piatte. The real number of all these bands cannot 
be correctly ascertained, but probably it is from 40,000 to 60,000. 
Their habits are wandering, and they rely exclusively upon the 
chase for subsistence. Their principal trade is in bufifalo robes. 
The traders have a friendly intercourse with them, and in gen- 
eral they are much attached to the whites. The Mandans are 
much more stationary than any other tribe in this region ; but, 
through repeated ill treatment, they are beginning to grow sus- 
"licious, ana are losing confidence in white men. 
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B(mbomme Island, and in a low level plain, the hills 
being three miles from the river. It begins by a wall 
composed of earth, rising immediately from the 
bank of the river, and running in a direct course S. 
74° W. ninety-six yards ; the base of this wall or 
mound is seventy-five feet, and its height about 
eight. It then diverges in a course S. 84o W., and 
continues at the same height and depth to the dis- 
tance of fifty-three yards, the angle being formed by 
a sloping descent.; at the junction of these two is an 
appearance of a homwork of the same height with 
the first angle. The same wall then pursues a 
course N. 69o W. for three hundred yards : near its 
western extremity is an opening or gateway at right 
augles to the wall, and projecting inward ; this gate- 
way is defended by two nearly semicircular walls 
placed before it, lower than the large walls; and 
from the gateway there seems to have been a cov- 
ered way communicating with the interval between 
these two walls. Westward of the gate, the wall 
becon>es much larger, being about one hundred and 
five feet at its base, and twelve feet high : at the end 
of this high ground the wall extends foi* fifty-six 
yards on a course N. 32o W. ; it then turns N. 23° 
W. for seventy-three yards. These two walls seem 
to have had a double or covered way : they are from 
ten to fifteen feet eight inches in height, anui from 
seventy-five to one hundred and five feet in width at 
the base; the descent inward being steep, while 
outward it forms a sort of glacis. At the distance 
of seventy-three yards the wall ends abruptly at a 
large hollow place much lower than the general level 
of the plain, and from which is some indication of a 
covered way to the water. The space between" 
them is occupied by several mounds, scattered pro- 
miscuously through the gorge, in the centre of which 
is a deep round hole. From the extremity of the , 
last wail, in a course N. 32o W., is a distance of 
ninety-six yards over the low ground, where the 
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wall^ recommences, and crosses the plain in a course 
N. 8IO W., for eighteen hundred and thirty yards, 
to the bank of the Missouri. In this course its 
height is about eight feet, till it enters, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred and thirty-three yards, a. 
deep circular pond of seventy-three yards' diame- 
ter ; after which it is gradually lower towards the 
river. It touches the river at a muddy bar, which 
bears every mark of being an encroachment of the 
water for aconsiderable distance; and a little above 
the junction is a small circular redoubt. Along the 
bank of the river, and at eleven hundred yards' dis- 
tance in a straight line from this wall, is a second, 
about six feet high, and of considerable width: it 
rises abruptly from the bank of the Missouri, at a 
point where the river bends, and goes straight for- 
ward, forming an acute angle with the last wall, till 
it enters the river again not far from the mounds 
just described, towards which it is obviously tending. 
At the bend the Missouri is five hundred yards wide, 
the ground on the opposite side highlands, or low 
hills on the bank ; and where the river passes be- 
tween this fort and Bonhomme Island, all the dis- 
tance from the bend, it is constantly washing the 
banks into the streajn, a large sand-bank being al- 
ready taken from the shore near the wall. Duritig 
the whole course of this wall, or glacis, it is covered 
with trees, among which are many large cotton- 
trees, two or three feet in diameter. Immediately 
opposite the citadel, or the part most strongly forti- 
fied, on Bonhomme Island, is a small work in a cir- 
cular form, with a wall surrounding it, about six feet 
in height. The young willows along the water, 
joined to the general appearance of the two shores, 
induce a belief that the bank of the island is en- 
croaching, and the Missouri indemnifies itself by 
washing away the base of the fortification. The 
citadel corttams about twenty acres, but the parts 
between the long walls must embrace nearly five 
hundred acres. 
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" These are tlie first remains of the kind which 
we have had an opportunity of examining ; but our 
French interpreters assure us that there are great 
numbers of them on the Platte, the Kanzas, the 
Jacques, &c. ; and some of our party say that they 
observed two of those fortresses on the upper side of 
the Petit Arc Creek, not far from its mouth ; that 
the wall was about six feet high, and the sides of the 
angles one hundred yards in Sdngth.'' 

The following <lay they passed La Riviere qui 
Court, and the (&y after the Poncara, where was a 
lillage belonging to the Indians of that name, but 
which was found deserted, it being the hunting sea- 
son. " This tribe of Poncaras, who are said to have 
once numbered four hundred men, are now reduced 
to about fifty, and have associated for mutual pro- 
tection with the Mahas, who are about two hundred 
in number. These two nations are allied by a sim- 
ilarity of misfortune ; they were once both numer- 
ous, both resided in villages, and cultivated Indian 
corn. Their common enemies, the Sioux and small- 
pox, drove thetn from their towns, which they visit 
only occasionally for the purposes of trade ; and 
they now wander over the plains on the sources of 
the Wolf and Quicurre Rivers." 

^* Twenty miles farther on," continues the narra- 
tire, " we reached and encamped at the foot of a 
round mountain on the south, having passed two 
small islands. This mountain, which is about three' 
hundred feet at the base, forms a cone at the top, re- 
sembling a dome at a distance, and seventy feet or 
more above the surrounding highlands. As we de- 
scended from this dome^ we arrived at a spot on the 
gradual descent of the hill, nearly four acres in ex« 
tent, and covered with small holes : these are the 
residence of a little animal, called by the French 
petit cUen (httle do^), which sit erect near the mouth, 
smd make a whistling noise, but, when alarmed, take 
refuge in their holes. In order to bring them out, 
H2 
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we poured into one of the holes five barrels of wa- 
ter without fkWim it, but we dislodged and caught the 
owner. ' After (Jgging down another of the holes for 
six feet, we foii^nd, on running a pole into it, that we 
had not yet di^ half way to the bottom : we discov- 
ered, however, two frogs in the hole, and near it we 
killed a dark rattlesnake, which had swallowed a 
small prairie dog. We were also informed, though 
we never witnessed the fact, that a sort of lizard 
and a snake live habitually with these animals. 
The petit chien are justly named, as they resemble 
a small dog in some particulars, although they have 
also some points of similarity to the squirrel. The 
head resembles the squirrel in every respect, except 
that the ear is shorter; the tail like that of the 
ground squirrel ; the toe nails are long, the fur is fine, 
and the long hair is gray." 

The following days they saw large herds of buf- 
falo, and the copses of timber appeared to contain 
elk and deer. ** Just below Cedar Island," adds the 
Journal, " on a hill to the south, is the backbone of 
a fish, forty-five feet long, tapenng towards the tail, 
and in a perfect state of petrifaction, fragments of 
which were collected and sent to Washington." 

On the 11th they visited a village of barking squir- 
/ rels, and succeeded in killing four of those animals, 
' and they were rejoined by one of their missing com- 
panions, of which the following account is given : 

" In the morning we observed a man riding on 
horseback down towards the boat, and we were 
' much pleased to find that it was George Shannon, 
one of our party, for whose safety we had been very 
uneasy. Our two horses having strayed from us on 
the 26th of August, he was sent to search for them. 
After he had found them, he attempted to rejoin us ; 
but, seeing some other tracks, which must have been 
those of Indians, and which he mistook for our own, 
he concluded that we were ahead, and had been for 
sixteen days following the bank of the river above 
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US. During the first four days he exhausted his 
bullets, and was then nearly starved, being obliged 
to subsist for twelve days on a few grapes, and a 
rabbit which he killed by making use of a hard piece 
of stick for a balL One of his horses gave out, and 
was left behind ; the other he kept as a last resource 
for food. Despairing of overtaking us, he was re- 
turning down the river in the hope of meeting some 
other boat, and was on the point of killing his 
horse, when he was so fortunate as to join us." 

** September 14th. The hills, particularly on the 
south," says the Journal, "continue high, but the 
timber is confined to the islands and banks of the 
river. We had occasion here to observe the rapid 
undermining of these hills by the Missouri. The first 
attacks seem to be on the hills which overhang the 
river : as soon as the violence of the current de- 
stroys the grass at the foot of them, the whole tex- 
ture appears loosened, and the ground dissolves 
and mixes with the water ; the muddy mixture is 
then forced over the low grounds, which it covers 
sometimes to the depth of three inches, and gradu- 
ally destroys the herbage ; after which it can offer 
fio resistance to the water, and becomes at last cov- 
iered'with sand." 

The next day they passed the mouth of the White 
River, which has a bed of 300 yards in width, and 
at the confluence of which with the Missouri " is an 
excellent position for a town; the land rising by 
three gradual ascents^ and the neighbourhood fur- 
nishing more timber than is usual in this country." 

" September 16. Early in the morning," continues 
the narrative, " having reached a convenient spot oi| 
the south side, and at one mile and a quarter's dis- 
tance, we encamped just above a small creek, which 
we called Corvus, having killed an animal of that 
genus near it. Finding that we could not proceed 
over the sand-bars as fast as we desired while the 
boat was so heavily loaded, we concluded not to 
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send back, as we originally intended, our third pji- 
rogue, but to detain the soldiers until spring, and ia 
the mean tihie lighten the boat by loauling the pi- 
rogue : this operation, added to that of drying all 
our wet articles, detained us during the day. Our 
camp is in a beautiful plain, with timber thinly scat- 
tered for three quarters of a mile, and consisting 
chiefly of elm, cottonWood, some ash of an indiiFer- 
eht quality, and a considerable quantity of a small 
species of white oak : this tree seldom rises higher 
than thirty feet, and branches very much ; the bark is 
rough, thick, and of a light colour ; the leaves small, 
deeply indented, and of a pale green ;^the cup which 
contains the acorn is fringed on the ed^^es, and em- 
braces it about one half; the acorn itself, which 
grows in great profusion, is of an excellent flavour, 
and has none of the roughness which most other 
acorns possess; they are now falling, and have 
probably attracted the number of deer which we 
saw at this place, as sdl the animals we have seen 
are fond of that food. The ground having been re- 
cently burned by the Indians, is covered with young 
green grass, and in the neighbourhood are great 
quantities of £ne plums. We killed a few deer for 
the sake of their skins, which we wanted to cover 
the pirogues, the meat being too poor for food. The 
cold season coming on, a flannel shirt was civen to 
each man, and frei^ powder to those who had ex- 
hausted their supply. 

" September 17. While some of the party were 
engaged in the same way as yesterday, others were 
employed in examining the surrounding country. 
About a quarter of a mile behind our camp, and at 
an elevation of twenty feet above it, a plain extends 
nearly three miles paradlel to tlie river, and about a 
tnile back to the hills, towards which it gradually 
ksoends. Here we saw a grove of plum-trees load- 
ed with fruit, now ripe, and differing in nothing from 
Hkone of the Atlantic States, except that the tree is 
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smaller and more thickly set. The ground of the 
plain is occupied by the burrows of multitudes of 
Darking squirrels, who entice hither the wolves of a 
small kind, hawks, and polecats, all of which ani- 
mals we saw, and presumed that they fed on the 
squirrel. This plain is intersected, nearly in its 
whole extent, by deep ravines, and steep, irregular 
rising grounds, from one to two hundred feet. On 
ascending the range of hills which border the plain, 
we saw a second high level plain, stretching to the 
south as far as the eye could reach:. To the west- 
ward, a high range of hills, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, runs neatly north and south, but not to any 
great ei^tent, as their rise and termination is embra- 
ced by one view, and they seemed covered with a 
verdure similar to that of the plains. The same 
view extended over the irregular hills which border 
the northern side of the Missouri. All around, the 
country had been recently burned, and a young green 
grass about four inches high covered the ground, 
which was enlivened by herds of antelopes and buf- 
falo ; the last of which were in such multitudes, 
that we cannot exaggerate in saying that at a single 
glance we saw three thousand of thep before us. 
Of all the animals we had seen, the antelope seems 
to possess the most wonderful fleetness. Shy and 
timorous, they generally repose only on the ridges, 
Which command a view of all the approaches of an 
eneoiy : the acuteness of their sight distinguishes 
the most distant danger ; th* delicate sensibility of 
their smell defeats the precautions of concesJment ; 
and, when alarmed, their rapid career seems more 
like the flight of birds than the movements of a 
quadruped. After many unsuccessful attempts. Cap- 
tain Lewis at last, by winding around the ridges, ap- 
proached a party of seven, which were on an em- 
mence towards which the wind was unfortunately 
blowing. The only male of the party frequently, 
•ncircled the summit of the hill, as if to announce 
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any danger to the females, which formed a group at 
the top. Although they did not see Captain Lewis, 
the smell alarmed them, and they iled when he was 
at the distance of two hundred yards : he imme- 
diately ran to the spot where they had been ; a ra- 
vine concealed them from him ; but the next moment 
they appeared on a second hdge, at the distance of 
three miles. He doubted whether they could be 
the same ; but their number, and the extreme rapid- 
ity with which they continued their course, convin- 
ced him that they must have gone with a speed 
equal to that of the most distinguished race-horse. 
Among our acquisitions to-day were ^ mule-deer, a 
magpie, a common deer, and buffalo : Captain Lew- 
is also saw a hare, and killed a rattlesnake near the 
burrows of the barking squirrels. 

'* September 18. Having everything in readiness, 
we proceeded, with the boat much lightened, but the 
wind being from the N.W. we made but little way. 
At one mile we reached an island in the middle of 
the river, nearly a mile in length, and covered with 
red cedar; at its extremity a small creek comes in 
from the north : we then met some sand-bars, and 
^the wind beii^ very high and ahead, we encamped 
on the south, having made only seven miles. In 
addition to the common deer, which were in great 
abundance, we saw goats, elk, buffalo, and the black« 
tailed deer; the large wolves, too, are very numeiv 
ous, and have long hair with coarse fur, and an^ of 
a light colour. A sniaii%^pecies of wolf, about the 
size of a gray fox, was also killed, and proved to be 
the animal which we had hitherto mistaken for a 
fox : there are also many porcupines, rabbits, and 
barking squirrels in the neigbourhood. 

"September 19. We this day enjoyed a cool, 
clear morning, and a wind from the southeast. We 
reached at three miles a bluff on the south, and four 
miles farther the lower point of Prospect Island, 
about two and a half miles in length. Opposite to 
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this are high bluffs, about eighty feet abore the wa^* 
ter, beyond which are beautiful plains, gradually ri* 
sing as they recede from the river : these are wa- 
tered by three streams, which empty near each oth* 
er ; the first Is about thirty-five yards wide, the 
ground on its sides high and rich, with some tim- 
ber ; the second about twelve yards wide, but with 
less timber ; the third is nearly of the same size, 
and contains more water ; but it scatters its waters 
over the large timbered plain, and empties itself 
into the river at three places. These rivers are 
called by the French les Trois Rivieres des Sioux, 
the Three Sioux Rivers ; and as the Sioux generally 
cross the Missouri at this place, it is called the 
Sioux Pass of the three rivers. These streams 
have the same right of asylum, though in a less 
degree than Pipestone Creek already mentioned." 

On the 30th they arrived at the Grand Detour, or 
Great Bend, and two men were despatched with 
the only horse to huiit, and ivait the arrival of the 
boats at the first creelc beyond it. After proceeding 
twenty- seven and a half miles farther, they encamp- 
ed on a sand-bar in the river. " Captain Clarke,'* 
continues the narrative, " who early this morning had 
crossed the neck of the bend, joined us in the even- 
ing. At the narrowest part, the gorge is composed 
of high and irregular hills of about one hundred and 
eighty or one hundred and ninety feet in elevation ; 
fronf this descends an unbroken plain over the 
whole of the bend, and tl uwuf l rii try is separated from 
it by this ridge. Great numbers of buffalo, elk, and 
ffoats are wandering over these plains, accompanied 
by grouse and larks. Captain Clarke saw a hare, ^ 
also, on the Great Bend. Of the goats killed to-day, 
one is a female, differing from the male in being 
smaller in size; its horns, too, are smaller and* 
straighter, having one short prong, and no black 
about the neck : none of these goats have any beard, 
but are delicately formed^ and very beautiful." 
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Shortly after midnight the sleepers were startled 
by the sergeant on guard crying oiit that the sand-bar 
was sinking, and the alarm was timely given ; for 
scarcely had they got off with the boats before the 
bank under which they had been lying fell in ; and 
by the time the opposite shore was reached, the 
ground on which they had been encamped sunk 
also. A man who was sent to step ofif the distance 
across the head of the bend, made it but 2000 yards, 
while its circuit is thirty miles. On the 22d they 
passed a creek and two islands, known by the name 
of the Three Sisters, where a beautiful plain extend- 
ed on both sides of the river. " This is followed by 
an island on the north, called Cedar Island, about one 
mile and a half in length, and the same distance in 
breadth, and deriving its name from the quality of 
its timber. On the south side of this island is a 
fort and a large trading-house, built by a Mr. Loisel 
in order to trade with the Sioux, the remains of 
whose camps are in great numbers about this place. 
The establishment is sixty or seventy feet square, 
built with red cedar, and picketed in with the same 
materials.'' 

The next day, in the evening, three boys of the 
Sioux nation swam across the river, and informed 
them that two parties of Sioux were encamped on 
the next hver, one consisting of eighty, and the 
second of sixty lodges, at some distance above. 
After treating them kindly, they sent them bac^: with 
a present of two carets of tobacco to their chiefs, 
wnom they invited to a conference in the morning. 

September 24. At an island a few miles above 
Highwater Creek they were joined by one of their 
hunters, " who," proceeds the narrative, " procured 
four elk ; but while he was in pursuit of the game 
the Indians had stolen his horse. We left the isl- 
and, and soon overtook five Indians on the shore : 
we anchored, and told them from the boat we were 
friends, and wished to continue so, but were not 
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afraid of any Indians ; that some of their young 
men had stolen tha horse which their great father 
had sent for their great chief, and that we could not 
treat with them until he was restored. They said 
that they knew nothing of the horse, but if he had 
been taken he should be given up. We went on, 
and at thirteen and a half miles we anchored one 
hundred yards oflf the mouth of a river on the south 
side, where we were joined by both the pirogues, 
and encamped : two thirds of the party remained on 
board, and the rest went as a guard on shore, with 
the cooks and one pirogue; we^have seen along 
the sides of the hills on the north a great deal of 
stone ; besides the elk, we also observed a hare ; the 
five Indians whom we had seen followed us, and 
slept with the guard on shore. Finding one of them 
was a chief, we smoked with hina, and made him a 
present of tobacco. This river is about seventy 
yards wide, and has a considerable current. As the 
tribe of the Sioux which inhabit it are called Tetons, 
we gave it the name of Teton River." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Council held with the Tetons.— Their Manners, Dances, &c.-*- 
Ghayenne River.— Council held with the Ricara Indians.— 
Their Manners andHabits.— Strange Instance of Ricara Idol- 
atry.— Another Instance."— Cannonball River.— Arrival among 
the Mandans.— Character of the surrounding Country. 

" September 25. The morning was fine, and the 
wind continued from the southeast. We raised a 
flagstaJOT and an awning, under which we assembled 
at twelve o'clock, with all the party parading under 
arms. The chiefs and warriors, from the camp two 
miles up the river, met us, about fifty or sixty in num- 

V0L.I.-I 
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ber, and after smoking we ddivered them a speech; 
but as our Sioux interpreter, M. Durion, had been 
left with the Yanktons, we were obliged to make 
use of a Frenchman who could not speak fluently, 
and therefore we curtailed our harangue. After this 
we went through the ceremony of acknowledging 
the chiefs, by giving to the grand chief a medal, a 
flag of the United States, a laced uniform coat, a 
cocked hat and feather ; to the two other chiefs, a 
medal and $ome small presents; and to two war- 
riors of consideration, Certificates. The name of the 
great chief is Untongasabaw, or Black Buflalo ; the 
second, Tortohonga, or the Partisan ; the third, Tai> 
tonga waka, or Buffalo Medicine ; the name of one of 
the warriors was Wawzinggo ; that of the second, 
Matocoquepa, or Second Bear* We then invited 
the chiefs on board, and showed them the boat, the 
air-gun, and such curiosities as we thought might 
amuse them. In this we succeeded too well ; for, 
after giving them a quarter of a glass of whiskey, 
which they seemed to like very much, and sucked 
the bottle, it was with much difficulty that we could 
get rid of them. They at last accompanied Captain 
Clarke on shore, in a pirogue with five men ; but it 
seems they had formed a design to stop us ; for no 
sooner had the party landed than three of the In- 
dians seiEed the Cable of the pirogue, and one of the 
soldiers of the chief put his arms round the mast. 
The second chief, who affected intoxication, then 
said that we should not go on ; that they had not re- 
ceived presents enough from us. Captain Clarke 
told him that he would not be prevented from going 
on ; that we were not squaws, but warriors ; that we 
were sent by our great father, who could in a mo- 
ment exterminarte them. The chief replied that he 
too had warriors, and was proceeding to offer per- 
sonal violence to Captain Clarke, who immediately 
<irew his sword, and made a signal to the boat to 
prepare for action. The Indians, who surrounded 
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him, drew their arrows from their quivers, and were 
bending their bows, when the swivel in the boat was 
instantly pointed towards them, and twelve of our 
most determined men jumped into the pirogue and 
joined Captain Clarke. This movement made an 
impression on them, for the grand chief ordered the 
young men away from the pirogue, and they with- 
drew and held a short council with the warriors* 
Being unwilling to irritate them. Captain Clarke 
then went forward, and offered his hand to the first 
and second chiefs, who refused to take it. He then 
turned from them and got into the pirogue ; but he 
had not got more than ten paces, when both the 
chiefs and two of the warriors waded in after him, 
and he brought them on board. We then proceeded 
on for a mile> and anchored ofif a willow island, 
which, from the circumstances which had just oc- 
curred, we called Bad-humoured Island. 

" September 26. Our conduct yesterday seemed to 
have inspired the Indians with fear of us; and as we 
were desirous of cultivating their acquaintance, we 
complied with their wish that we should give them 
an opportunity of treating us. well, and also suffer 
their squaws and children to see us and our boat, 
'^^hich would be perfectly new to them. According- 
ly, after passing, at one and a half miles, a small wil- 
low island and several sand-bars, we came to on the 
south side, where a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren were waiting to receive us. Captain Lewis 
went on shore, and reriiaiaed several^^ioilfsrf Ifil^ 
observing that their disposition wasJWeWl^, W^rcf- 
solved to remain during the nightJpLa diiic^ wtiich 
they were preparing for us. C^piam^^^^fs aM :, 
Clarke, who went on shore one afe^tWother, weroN -- 
met on landing by ten well-dresfoj^nwig me!i-*1io \ •• 
took them up in a robe, highlyfefe)to.te'(LJftd car- I 
ried them to a large c ounc i I- h oufifenjW a^ re They w e rf^J ^■ 
placed on a dressed buffalo ski[&$^ii^ide of^ * 
grand chief. The hall, or counc!^*''^*v^'*aifi^** 
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shape of three qnarters of a circle, covered at the 
top and sides with skins well dressed and sewed to- 
gether. Under this shelter sat about seventy men, 
forming a circle round the chief, before whom were 
placed a Spanish flag and the one we had given them 
yesterday. This left a vacant circle of about six 
feet diameter, in which the pipe of peace was raised 
on two forked sticks, about six or eight inches from 
the ground, and under it the down of the swan was 
scattered : a large fire, in which they were cooking 
provisions, stood near, and in the centre about four 
hundred pounds of excellent buffalo meat, as a pres- 
ent for us. As soon as we were seated an old man 
got up, and, after approving what we had done, beg- 
ged us to take pity on their unfortunate situation. 
To this we replied with assurances of protection. 
After he had ceased, the great chief rose and delivered 
an harangue to the same effect ; then, with great so-, 
lemnity, he took some of the most delicate parts of 
the dog which was cooked for the festival, and held 
it to the flag by way of sacrifice ; this done, he held 
up the pipe of peace, and first pointed it towards the 
heavens, then to the four quarters of the globe, and 
then to the earth, made a short speech, lighted the 
pipe, and presented it to us. We smoked, and he 
again harangued his people, after which the repast 
w%s served up to us. It consisted of the dog which 
they had just been cooking, this being a great dish 
among the Sioux, and used on all festivals ; to thi« 
were added pemitigon, a dish made of buffalo meat^ 
dried or jerked, and then pounded and mixed raw 
with grease and a kind of ground potato, dressed 
like the preparation of Indian com called hommony, 
to which it is little^inferior. Of all these luxuries* 
whitUi were placed, before us in platters with horn 
spoondi-yi^e took the pemitigon and the potato, which 
we found good, but we couW as yet partake but spa- 
ringly of the dog. 
f < We ate and smoked for an hour, when it became 
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dark; everything was then cleared away for the 
dance, a large fire being made in the eentre of the 
house, giving at once light and warmth to the ball- 
room. The orchestra was composed of about tea 
inen, who played on a sort of tambourine, formed of 
skin stretched across a hoop, and made a jingling 
noise with a lons^ stick to which the hoofs of deer 
and goats were hung ; the third instrument was a 
small skin bag with pebbles in it : these, with five or 
six young men for the vocal part, made up the band. 
The women then came forward, highly decorated ; 
tome with poles in their hands, on which were hung 
the scalps of their enemies! ; others with guns, spears, 
or different trophies taken in war by their husbands, 
brothers, or connexions. Having arranged them- 
selves in two columns, one on each side of the fire, 
as soon as the music began they danced towards 
each other till they met in the centre, when the rat- 
tles were shaken, and they all shouted and returned 
back to their places, They have no step, but shuf- 
fle along the ground ; nor does the music appear to 
be anything more than a confusion of noises, distin- 
guished only by hard or gentle blows upon the buf- 
falo skin : the song is perfectly extemporaneous. 
In the pauses of the dance, some man of the company 
comes forward and recites, in a sort of low guttural 
tone, some little story or incident, which is either 
martial or ludicrous, or, as was the case this even- 
ing, voluptuous and indecent ; this is taken up by the 
orchestra and the dancers, who repeat it in a higher 
strain, and dance to it. Sometimes they alternate ; 
the orchestra first performing, and when it ceases 
the women raise their voices, and make a music 
more agreeable, that is, less intolerable than that of 
the musicians. The dances of the men, which are 
always separate from those of the women, are con- 
ducted very nearly in the same way, except that the 
. men jump up and down instead of shuffling ; and in the 
vrar dances the recitations are all of a nulitary cast 
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The harmony of the entertainment had nearly been 
disturbed by one of the musicians, who, thinking he 
bad not received a due share of the tobacco we had 
distributed during the evening, pot himself into a 
passion, broke one of the drums, threw two of them 
into the fire, and left the band. They were taken 
out of the fire : a buffalo robe, held in one hand and 
beaten with the other by several of the company, 
supplied the place of the lost drum or tambourine, and 
DO notice was taken of the offensive conduct of the 
man. We stayed till twelve o'clock at night, when 
we informed the chiefs that they must be fatigued 
with all these attempts to amuse us, and retired, ac- 
companied by four chiefs, two of whom spent the 
night with us on board. 

" While on shore we saw twenty-five squaws and . 
about the same number of children, who had been 
taken prisoners two weeks ago in a battle with 
their countrymen, the Mahas. In this engagement 
the Sioux destroyed forty lodges, killed seventy- five 
men, of whom we saw many of the scalps, and took 
these prisoners : their appearance is wretched and 
dejected; the women, too, seem low in stature, 
coarse and ugly, though their present condition may 
diminish their beauty. We gave them a variety of 
small articles, such as awls and needles, and inter- 
ceded for them with the chiefs, to whom we recom- 
mended to follow the advice of their great father, to 
restore the prisoners, and live in peace with the Ma- 
has, which they promised to do. 

" The tribe which we this day saw are a part of 
the great Sioux nation, and are known by the name 
of the Teton Okandandas : they are about two hun- 
dred men in number, and their chief residence is on 
both sides of the Missouri, between the Chayenne 
and Teton Rivers. In their persons they are rather 
ugly and ill-made, their legs and arms being too 
small, their cheek-bones high, and their eyes pro- • 
jecting. The females, with the same character of 
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Ibrm, are more handsome ; and both sexes appear 
cheerful and sprightly ; but in our intercourse with 
them we discovered that they were cunning and 
vicious. 

** The men shave the hair off their heads, except 
a small tuft on the top, which they suffer to grow, 
and wear in plaiti^ over the shoulders ; to this they 
seem much attached, as the loss of it is the usual 
sacrifice at the death of near relations. In full dress, 
the men of consideration wear a hawk's feather, or 
calumei feather worked with porcupine quills, and 
fastened to the top of the head, from which it falls 
back. The face and body are generally painted with 
a mixture of grease and coaL Over the shoulders 
is a loose robe or mantle of buffalo skin dressed 
white, adorned with porcupine quills, loosely fixed, 
so as to make a jingling noise when in motion, and 
painted with various uncouth figures, unintelligible 
to us, but to them emblematic of military exploits 
or any other incident : the hair of the robe is worn 
next the skin in fair weather, but when it rains the 
hair is put outside, and the robe is either thrown 
over the arm or wrapped round the body, all of 
which it may cover. Under this, in the winter sea- 
son, they wear a kind of shirt resembling ours, 
made either of skin or cloth, and covering the arms 
and body. Round the middle is fixed a girdle of 
eloth, or procured dressed elk-skin, about an inch in 
width, and closely tied to the body ; to this is at- 
tached a piece of cloth, or blanket, or skin, about a 
foot wide, which passes between the legs, and is 
tucked under the girdle both before and behind. 
From the hip to ^ie ancle is covered by leggins of 
dressed antelope skins, with seams at the sides two 
inches in width, and ornamented by little tufts of 
hair, the produce of the scalps they have made in 
war, which are scattered down the leg. , The win- 
ter moccasins are of dressed buffalo skin, the hair 
teing worn inward, and soaled with thick elk-skio 
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parchment ; those for summer are of deer or elk 
skin, dressed without the hair, and with soals of 
elk-skin. On great occasions, or whenerer they 
are in fuU dress, the young men drag after them the 
entire skin of a polecat fixed to the heel of the moc- 
casin. Another skin of the same animal is either 
tucked into the girdle, or carried in the hand, and 
serves as a pouch for their tobacco, or what the 
French traders call h^ route: this is the inner 
bark of a species of red willow, which, t»cing dried 
in the sun or over the 0re, is rubbed between the 
hands ftnd broken into small pieces, and is used! 
alone, or mixed with tobacco. The pipe is gener« 
ally of red earth, the stem made of ash, about thre« 
or four feet long, and highly decorated with feath* 
«rs, hair, and porcupine quills. 

^ The hair of the women is suffered to grow long^ 
and is parted from the\ forehead across the head, at 
the back of which it is either collected into a kind 
of bag, or hangs down over the shoulders. Their 
moccasins are like those of the men, as are also th« 
leggins, which do not, however, re^eh beyond the 
knee, where they are met by a long loose shift of 
skin, which reaches nearly to the ancles ; this is 
fastened over the shoulders by a string, and has no 
sleeves, but a few pieces of the skin hang a short 
distance round the arm. Sometimes a girdle fastens 
this skin round the waist, and over all is thrown a 
robe like that worn by the men. They seem fond 
of dress. Their lodges are very neatly constructed, 
in the same form as those of the Yanktons : they 
consist of about one hundred cabins (made of white 
buffalo hide dressed), with a larger one in the cen- 
tre for holding councils and dances. They are buill 
round with poles, about fifteen or twenty feet hi^, 
covered with white skins. These lodges may be 
taken to pieces, packed up, and carried with the 
nation wherever they go, by dogs which bear 
great burdens. The women are chiefiy employed 
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hi dressing bnffalo skins : they seem perfectly well 
disposed, bat are addicted to stealing anything which 
they can take without being observed. This na- 
tion, although it makes so many ravages among its 
neighbours, is badly supplied with guns. The water 
which they carry with them is contained chiefly in 
the paimches of deer and other animals, and they 
make use of wooden bowls. Some had their heads 
shaved, which we found was a species of mourning 
for their relations. Another usage on these occa- 
sions is to run arrows through the flesh, both above 
and below the elbow. 

"While on shore to-day, we witnessed a quarrel 
between two squaws, which appeared to be grow- 
ing every moment more boisterous, when a man 
came forward, at whose approach every one seem- 
ed terrifled and ran. He took the squaws, and with- 
out any ceremony whipped them severely. On in- 
quiring into the nature of such summary justice, we 
learned that this man was an oflScer well known to 
this and many other tribes. His duty is to keep the 
peace ; and the whole interior police of the village 
16 confided to two or three of these officers, who 
are named by the chief, and remain in power some 
days, at least till the chief appoints a successor : 
they seem to be a sort of constable or sentinel, since 
they are always on the watch to keep tranquillity 
during the day, and guarding the camp in the ni^ht. 
The short duration of their office is compensated by 
its authority. Their power is supreme, and in the 
suppression of any riot or disturbance no resistance 
to tnem is suffered ; their persons are sacred ; and 
if, in the execution of their duty, they strike even a 
chief of the second class, they cannot be punished 
for this ssdutary insolence. In general they accom- 
pany the person of the chief; and when ordered to 
any duty, however dangerous, it is a point of hon- 
our rather to die than to refuse obedience. Thus, 
when they attempted to stop us yesterday, the chief 
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ordered one of these men to take possession of tbe 
boat ; he immediately put his arms rouw] the mast« 
and, as we understood, no force, except the com* 
mand of the chief, would have induced him to re* 
lease his hold. Like the other men, their bodies 
are blackened ; but their distinguishing mark is a 
collection of two or three raven skins fastened to 
the*girdle behind the back, in such a way that tho 
tails stick out horizontally from the body. On his 
head, too, is a raven skin split into two parts, and 
tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead. 
"September 27. We rose early, and the two 
chiefs took off, as a matter of course, and accord- 
ing to their custom, the blanket on which they had 
slept. To this we added a peck of com, as a pres* 
ent to each. Captain Lewis and the chiefs went on 
shore to see a part of the nation that was expected^ 
but did not come. He returned at two o^clock with 
four of the chiefs, and a warrior of distinction call* 
ed Wadrapa (or On his Guard). They examined 
the boat, and admired whatever was strange during 
half an hour, when they left it with great reluctance. 
Captain Clarke accompanied them to the lodge of 
the grand chief, who invited them to a dance, where» 
being joined by Captain Lewis, they remained till a 
late hour. The danoe was very similar to that of 
yesterday. About twelve we left them, taking tho 
second chief and one principal warrior on board* 
As we came near the boat, the man who steered the 
pirogue by mistake brought her broadside against 
the boaf s cable, and broke it. We called up all 
hands to their oars. But our noise alarmed the two 
Indians ; they called out to their companions, and 
immediately the whole camp crowded to the shore ; 
but after half an hour they returned, leaving about 
sixty men near us. The alarm given by the chiefs 
was said to be, that the Mahas had attacked us, 
and that they were desirous of assisting us to repel 
them. But we suspected that they were afraid wo 
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meant to set sail, and intended to prevent us from 
doing so ; for in the night the Maha prisoners had 
told one of our men. who understood the language, 
that we vrexe to be stopped. We therefore, with- 
out giving any indication of our suspicion, prepared 
everything for an attack, as the loss of our anchor 
obliged us to come near to a falling bank, very un- 
favourable for defence. * 

*' We were not mistaken in these opinions; for 
when, in the morning, after dragging unsuccessfully 
for the anchor, we wished to set sail, it was with 
great difficulty that we could make the chiefs leave 
the boat. At length we got rid of all except the 
great chief, when, just as we were setting out, sev- 
eral of the chiefs soldiers sat on the rope which 
held the boat to the shore* Irritated at this, we got 
<eveTy thing ready to fire on them if they persisted ; 
but the great chief said that these were his soldiers, 
end only wanted some tobacco. We had already 
refused a flag and some tobacco to the second 
chief, who had demanded it with great importuni- 
ty ; but, willing to leave them without going to ex- 
tremities, we threw him a carrot of tobacco, saying 
to him, * You have told us that you were a great 
man> and have influence ; now show your influence 
by taking the rope from thos^ men, and we will then 
go on without any fhrther trouble.' This appeal to 
his pride had the desired effect ; he went out of the 
boat, gave the sokliers the tobacco, and, pulling the 
rope out of their hands, delivered it on board, and 
we then set sail under a breeze from the southeast. 
After sailing about two miles, we Observed the third 
chief beckoning to us : we took him on board, and 
he informed us that the rope had been held by the 
order of the second chief, who was a double-faced 
man. A little farther on we were joined by the son 
of the chief, who came on board to see his father. 
On his return we sent a speech to the nation, ex- 
plaining what we had done, and advising them to 
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peace ; but if they persisted in their attempts 19 
stop us, we were willing and able to defend our* 
selves." 

After spending four days in this manner with the 
Tetons, they proceeded on their way. Stragglers 
of the unfriendly tribe they had just left appeared 
at times on the bank, and were disposed to be troub* 
lesome : at one place they saw an encampment of 
400 of them. On the 1st of October they passed a 
river corruptly rendered Dog River, as if from the 
French *' chien :" its true appellation is Chayenne, 
from the Indians of that name. The history of this 
tribe "is the short and melancholy relation of the 
calamities of almost all the Indians. They were a 
numerous people, and lived on the Chayenne, a 
branch of the Red River of Lake Winnipeg. The 
invasion of the Sioux drove them westward : in 
their progress they halted on the southern side of 
the Missouri, below the Warreconne, where their 
ancient fortifications still exist ; but the same im- 
pulse again drove them ta the heads of the Cha3r- 
enne, where they now rove, and occasionally visit 
the Ricaras. They are now reduced, but stiU uawr 
ber three hundred men." 

This river rises in the Black Mountains ; and M. 
Valle, one of three French traders whom they found 
here waiting for the Sioyx coming down from the 
Ricaras, informed them that he had passed the last 
winter three hundred leagues up the Chayenne, un^ 
der those mountains. " That river he represented 
as very rapid, liable to sudden swells, the bed and 
shores formed of coarse gravel, and difficult of as- 
cent even for canoes. One hundred leagues from 
its mouth it divides into two branches, one coming 
from the south, the other, at forty leagues from the 
junction, entering the Black Mountains. The land 
which it waters, from the Missouri to the Black 
Mountains, resembles the country on the Missouri, 
except that the former has even less timber, and of 
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that the greater proportion is cedar. The Chay* 
ennes reside chiefly on the heads of the river, and 
steal horses from the Spanish settlement : a plun« 
dering excursion which they perform in a month's 
time. The Black Mountains, he obsenred, were 
rery high, covered with great quantities of pine, and 
in some parts the snow remains during the summer. 
There are also great quantities of goats, white bear, 

Erairie cocks, and a species of animal which, from 
is description, must resemble a small elk, with 
krge circular horns." 

They still continued to be annoyed at different 
times by the Tetons on the banks. The weather 
began to be very cold, with a white frost in the 
morning. On the 6th of October, they halted for 
dinner at a village which they supposed to have be- 
longed to the Riearas : *' It is situated in a low plain 
on the river, and consists of about eighty lodges of 
an octagon form, neatly covered with earth, plaoed 
as close to each other as possible, and picketed 
round. The skin canoes, mats, buckets, and articles 
of furniture found in the lodges, led to the belief 
that it had been left in the spring." 

The next day they passed the Sawawkawna ; and 
just below its month was ** another viUage or win- 
tering camp of the Rioaras, composed of about six- 
ty lodges, built in the same form as those passed 
the day before, with willow and straw mats, bas- 
kets, and buffalo-skia canoes remaining entire in the 
camp." 

At a short distance above the Wetawhoo River 
they came to an island where was a village of the 
Riearas, and which Cs^tain Lewis went to see. *' It 
it situated in the centre of the island, near the 
southern shore, under the foot of some hig^, bald, 
uneven hiUs, and contains about sixty lodges. The 
island itself is three miles lon|[, and covered with 
fields in which the Indians raise com, beuis, and 
potatoes. Several Frenchmen, living among these. 

Vol. I.— K 
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Indians as jnterpreteris or traders, came back with 
Captain Lewis, and among them M. Gravelihes, a 
man who has acquired the language." 

" On the 9th," continues the narrative, " the wind 
was so cold and high last night, and during all the 
day, that we. could not assemble the Indians in 
council ; but some of the party went to the. village. 
We received the visits of the three principal chiefs, 
with many others, to whom we gave some tobacco, 
and told them that we would speak to them to-mor- 
row. The names of these chiefs were, first, Kaka- 
wissassa, or Lighting Qrow ; second chief, Pocasse, 
or Hay; third chief, Piaheto, or Eagle's Feather. 
Notwithstanding the high waves, two or three 
squaws rowed to us in little canoes made of a sin- 
gle bufifalo skin, stretched over a frame of boughs 
interwoven like a basket, and with the most perfect 
composure. The object which appeared to astonish 
the Indians most was Captain Clarke's servant 
York, a remarkably stout, strong negro. They had 
never seen a being of that colour, and therefore 
focked round him to examine the extraordinary 
monster. By way of amusement, he told them that he 
had once been a wild animal, and been caught and 
tamed by his master ; and to convince them, show- 
ed them feats of strength which, added to his looks, 
made him more terrible than we wished him to be." 

The following morning, M. Gravelines, who had 
breakfasted with Captain Lewis, was sent to invite the 
Ricara chiefs to a conference. " They all assembled," 
says the Journal, " at one o^clock, and, after the usual 
ceremonies, we addressed them in the same way ia 
which we had already spoken to the Ottoes and Sioux.* 
We then made or acknowledged three chiefs, one 
for each of the three villages, giving to each a flag, 
a medal, a red coat, a cocked hat and feather, also 
some goods, paint, and tobacco, which they divided 
among themselves. After this the air-gun was ex- 
hibited, very much to their astonishment ; nor were 
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ihey less surprised at the colour and manner of 
York. On our side, we were equally gratified at 
discovering that these Ricaras made use of no spir- 
ituous liquors of any kind ; the example of the tra- 
ders who bring it to them, so far from tempting, hav- 
ing in fact disgusted them. Supposing that it was 
as agreeable to them as to the other Indians, we had 
at first offered them whiskey ; but they refused it 
with this sensible remark, that they were surprised 
that their father should present' to them a liquor which 
would make them fools. On another occasion they 
observed to M. Tabeau, that no man could be a friend 
who tried to lead them into such follies. The coun- 
cil being over, they retired to consult on their answer. 
** The next morning, at eleven o'clock, we again 
met in council at our camp. The grand chief made 
a short speech of thanks for the advice we had giv- 
«n, and promised to follow it; adding that the door 
was now open, and no one dare shut it, and that we 
might depart whenever we pleased, alluding to the 
treatment we had received from the Sioux. They 
also brought us some com, beans, and dried squash- 
es, and in return we gave them a steel mill, with 
which they were much pleased. At one o'clock we 
left our camp with the grand chief and his nephew 
on board, and at about two miles anchored below a 
creek on the south, separating the second and third 
village of the Ricaras, which are about half a mile 
distant from each other. We visited both the villa- 
ges, and sat conversing with the chiefs for some 
time, during which they presented us with a bread 
made of corn and beans, also com and beans boiled, 
and a large rich bean which they take from the mice 
of the prairie, who discover and collect it. These 
two villages are placed near each other in a high 
smooth prairie ; a fine situation, except that, having 
no wood, the inhabitants are obliged to go for it 
across the river to a timbered lowland opposite to 
them. We told them that we would speak to them 
in the morning at their villages separately. 
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** Accordingly, after breakfest, we xi^«nt on shore 
to the house of the chief of the second village, named 
Lassel, where we found his chiefs and warriors. 
They made us a present of about seven bushels of 
com, a pair of leggins, a twist of their tobacco, and 
the seeds of two different species of tobacco. The 
chief then delivered a speech expressive of his grat- 
itude for the presents and the good counsels which 
we had given him ; his intention of visiting his great 
father but for fear of the Sioux ; and requested us to 
take one of the Ricara chiefs up to the Mandans^ 
and negotiate a peace between the two nations. To 
this we replied in a suitable way, and then repured 
to the third village. Here we were addressed by 
the chief, in nearly the same terms as before» and 
entertained with a present of ten bushels of com, 
some beans, dried pumpkins, and squashes. After 
we had answered, and explained the magnitude an4 
power of the United States, the three chiefs came 
with us to the boat. We gave tbem some sugar, a 
little salt, and a sun-glass. Two of them then left 
OS, and a chief of the third, by name Ahketahnasha» 
or Chief of the Town, accompanied us to the Man^ 
dans. At two o^clock we left the Indians, who 
crowded to the shore to take leave of us. 

" The Ricaras were originally colonies of Paw^ 
nees, who established themselves on the Missouri, 
below the Ohayenne, wiiere Uie traders still remem- 
ber that twenty years ago they occupied a number 
of villages. F^m that situation a part of the Ric- 
aras emiffrated to the neighbourhood of the Man- 
dans, with whom they were then in alliance. The 
rest of the nation continued near the Ohayenne till 
the year 1797, in the course of which, distressed by 
their wars with the Sioux, they joined their country- 
men near the Mandans. Soon after a new war arose 
between the Ricaras and the Mandans, in conse- 
quence of which the former came down the river 
' to their present position. In this migration; ^oso 
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who ha/i first gone to the Mandans kept together, 
and now live in the two lower villages, which may 
thence be considered as the Ricaras proper. The 
third village was composed of such remnants of the 
villages as had survived the wars ; and as these 
were nine in number, a difference of pronunciation, 
and some difference of language may be observed 
between them and the Ricaras proper, who do not 
understand all the words of these wanderers. The 
villages are within the distance of four miles of each 
other, the two lower ones consisting of between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred men each, the 
third of three hundred. The Ricaras are tall and 
well-proportioned, the women handsome and lively, 
and, as among other savages, to them falls all the 
drudgery of the field, and the labours of procuring 
subsistence, except that of hunting. Both sexes are 
poor, but kind and generous ; and, although they re- 
ceive with thankfulness what is given to them, do 
not beg as the Sioux did ; though this praise should 
be qualified by mentioning that an axe was stolen 
last night from our cooks. 

'' The dress of th^ men is a simple pair of mocca- 
sins, leggins, and a cloth round the middle, over 
which a buffalo robe is occasionally thrown, with 
their hair, arms, and ears decorated with different 
ornaments. The women wear moccasins, leggins, - 
a long shirt made of goats' skins, generally white 
and fringed, which is tied round the waist ; to these 
they add, like the men, a buffalo robe without the 
hair in summer.'' ^' 

* • ♦ " The Ricara lodges are in a circular or oc- 
tagonal form, and generally about thirty or forty 
feet in diameter. They are made by placing forked 
posts, about six feet high, round the circumference 
of the circle ; these are joined by poles from one 
fork to another, which are supported also by other 
forked poles slanting from the ground. In the cen- 
tre of the lodge are placed four higher forks, about 
K3 
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ftfteen feet in length, coimected together by beams; 
from these to the lower poles the rafters are extend* 
ed so as to leave a vacancy in the middle for the 
smoke. The "frame of the building is then covered 
with willow branches, with which is interwoven 
grass, and over this mud or clay f the aperture for 
the door is about four feet wide, and before it is a 
sort of entry, about ten feet from the lodge. They 
are very warm and compact. 

'' They cultivate maize or Indian com, beans^ 
pumpkins, watennelons, squashes, and a species of 
tobacco peculiar to themselves. 

** Their commerce is chiefly with the traders, who 
supply them with goods in return for peltries, which 
they procure not only by Uieir own hunting, but in 
exchange for com from their less civilized neigh* 
hours. The object chiefly in demand seemed to be 
red paint ; but they would give anything they had to 
spare for the most trifling article. One of the men 
to-day gave an Indian a hook made out df a pin, and 
he gave him in return a pair of moccasins. 

*' They express a disposition to keep at peace with 
all nations ; but they are well-armed with fusils, and, 
being much under the influence of the Sioux, who 
exchange the goods which they get from the British 
for Ricara corn, their minds are sometimes poison- 
ed, and they cannot be always depended on. At 
the present moment they are at war with the Man- 
dans." 

***** In the morning of the 13th our visiters left 
us, except the brother of the chief who accompa- 
nies us and one of the squaws. We passed at an 
early hour a camp of Sioux on the north bank, who 
merely looked at us without saying a word, and» 
from the character of the tribe, we did not solicit a 
conversation. At ten and a half miles we reached 
the mouth of a creek on the north, which takes its 
rise from some ponds a short dist^ce to the north- 
east. To this stream we gave the name of Stone 
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Idol Creek ; for, after passing a willow and sand isl- 
and just aboyQ its mouth, we discovered that, a few 
miles back frbm the Missouri, there are two stones 
resembling human figures, and a third like a dog, 
all which are objects of great veneration among the 
Ricaras. Their history would adorn the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. A young man was deeply enam- 
oured with a girl whose parents refused their con- 
sent to the marriage. The youth went out into the 
fields to mourn his misfortunes ; a sympathy of feel- 
ing led the lady to the same spot ; and the faithful 
dog would not cease to follow his master. After 
wandering together, and having nothing but grapes 
U> subsist on, they were at last converted into stone, 
which, beginning at the £eet, gradually mvaded the 
nobler parts, leaving nothing unchanged but a bunch 
of grapes, which the female holds in her hands to 
this day. Whenever the Ricaras pass these sacred 
stones, they stop to make some offering of dress to 

rpitiate these deities. Such is the account given 
the Ricara chief, which we had no mode of ex- 
amining, except that we found one part of the story 
very agreeably confirmed; for on the river near 
where the said event is said to have occurred, we 
found a greater abundance of fine grapes than we 
had yet seen." 

• • • " Above the Ricara Island the Missouri be- 
comes narrow and deeper, the sand-bars being gen- 
erally confined to the points; the current, too, is 
much more gentle ; the ^imber on the lowlands is 
also in much greater Quantities, though the high 
grounds are stiU naked/' 

On their route the next day, corporeal punishment 
^as inflicted on one of the soldiers. '* This opera- 
tion,'- says the journalist, ** affected the Indian chief 
very sensibly, for he cried aloud during the punish- 
ment. We explained the offence and the reasons 
of it : he acknowledged that examples were neces- 
sary, and that he himself had given them by pun- 
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ishing with death -^ but his nation never whipped 
even children from their birth." 

During their progress on the 16th they fell in with 
several small encampments of Ricaras, with whom 
the ordinary civilities were exchanged. "As we 
proceeded," continues the narrative, "there were 
great numbers of goats on the banks of the river, 
and we soon after saw large flocks of them in the 
water. They had been gradually driven into the 
river by the Indians, who now lined the shore so as 
to prevent their escape, and were firing on them ; 
while sometimes boys went into the river and killed 
them with sticks. They seemed to be very suc- 
cessful, for we counted fifty-eight which they had 
killed. We ourselves killed some, and then passing 
the lodges to which these Indians belonged, encamp- 
ed at the distance of half a mile on the south, having 
made fourteen and a half miles. We were soon vis- 
ited by numbers of these Ricaras, who crossed the 
river hallooing and singing. Two of them then re- 
turned for some goats' flesh and buffalo meat dried 
and fresh, with which they made a feast that lasted 
till late at night, and caused much music and merri- 
ment." 

Great numbers of goats were seen by them for 
several days, coming to the north bank of the river. 
" These animals," M. Gravelines stated, " spend the 
summer in the plains east of the Missouri, and re-* 
turn in the autumn to the Black Mountains, where 
they subsist on leaves and shrubbery during the win- 
ter, and resume their migrations in the spring." 

At Le Boulet, or Cannonball River, so called from 
the number of large round stones on the shore, they 
met, on the 18th, with two Frenchmen in the em- 
ploy of M. Gravelines, who had been robbed by the 
Mandans of their traps, furs, and other articles, and 
who were descending the river in a pirogue; but 
they turned back with the party in expectation of 
obtaining redress through their means. 
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As they proceeded on the 19th, the banks of the 
Missouri on both sides presented low grounds, much 
better timbered than those farther down the river. 
The hills were at one or two miles' distance from 
the shore, and the streams which flowed from them 
were brackish, the mineral salts appearing on the 
sides of the hills and edges of the runs. In walking 
along the shore they counted no less than fifty-two 
herds of buffalo, and three of elk, at a single view ; 
also deer, pelicans, and wolves. They encamped 
opposite to the uppermost of a number of round 
hills, forming a cone at the top, one of them ninety 
feet in height. The chief who was with them stated 
that the calumet bird lived in the holes formed by 
the filtration of the water from the top of these hills 
through the sides. Near by, on the point of a hill 
ninety feet above the plain, were the remains of an 
old village, which was strong, and had been fortified. 
Iliis, the chief informed them, was the remains of 
one of the Mandan villages; and they were the first 
ruins they had seen of that nation in ascending the 
Missouri. 

The next day they came to the remains of another 
village of the Mandans, who, the Ricara chief said, 
once occupied a number of villages on either side of 
the river, till the Sioux forced them forty miles 
higher up; whence, after a few years' residence, 
they moved to their present position. " We have 
seen," continues the narrative, " great numbers of 
elk, deer, goats, and bufi'alo, and the usual attendants 
of these last, the wolves, who follow their move* 
ments, and feed upon those who die by accident, or 
•who are too poor to keep pace with the herd : we 
also wounded a white bear, and saw some fresh 
tracks of those animals, winch are twice as large as 
the track of a man." 

Soon after starting on the Slst, they came to the 
Chisshetaw Creek, some distance up which, the Ric* 
ara chief stated, was ** a large rock, which was held 
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in great veneration, and visited by parties who go to 
consult it as to their own or their nations' destinies, 
all of which they discern in some sort of figures or 
paintings with which it is covered. * About two miles 
off from the mouth of the river, the party on shore 
saw another of the objects of Ricara superstition : it 
is a large oak-tree, standing alone in the open prai- 
rie ; and as it, alone, has withstood the fire which 
has consumed everything around, the Indians natu- 
rally ascribe to it extraordinary powers. One of 
their ceremonies is to make a hole in the skin of 
their necks, through which a string is passed, and 
the other end tied to the body of the tree ; and after 
remaining in this way for some time, they think they 
become braver." 

The weather was now growing colder, with some 
snow ; notwithstanding which, a party of the Sioux 
which they fell in with had on no other covering than 
a piece of cloth or of ski^ about the middle. Within 
the distance of twenty miles, they had passed the 
ruins of no less than nine villages of the Mandans. 
Nearly all that remained of them were the wall by 
which they were surroundea, the fallen heaps of 
earth which covered the houses, and occasionally 
human sculls, and the teeth and bones of men and 
of different animals, which were scattered on the 
surface of the ground. 

On the 24th of October they came to a large isl- 
and, on which they found one of the grand chiefs of 
the Mandans, who was on a hunting excursion. He 
inet his enemy, the Ricara chief, with great cere- 
mony and apparent cordiality, and smoked with him; 
and, after visiting his lodges, the grand chief and his 
brother came on board their boat for a short time. 
They encamped on the north side, below an old vil- 
lage of the Mandans and Ricaras. Here four Man- 
dans came down from a camp above, and the Ricara 
chief returned with them to their camp, which was 
considered a favourable augury of their pacific views 
♦owards each other. 
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The weather continued cold, and after passing sev- 
eral deserted Indian villages the next day, parties of 
the Mandans, both on foot and horseback, came along 
the river to view them, and were very desirous that 
they should land and talk to them. But as they were 
unable to do this, on accpunt of the sand-breaks on 
the shore, they sent their Ricara chief to them in st 
pirogue. 

After putting the Ricara chief again on shore, on 
the 26th, to join the Mandans, who were in great num- 
bers, they proceeded to the camp of the grand chiefs. 
" Here we met," says the Journal, ** a Mr. M'Cracken, 
one of the Northwest or Hudson's Bay Company, 
who arrived with another person about nine days ago, 
to trade for horses and buffalo robes. Two of the 
chiefs came on board with some of their household 
furniture, such as earthen pots and a little com, and 
-went on with us : the rest of the Indians following 
on shore. At one mile beyond the camp we passed a 
small creek, and at three more a bluff of coal, of an 
inferior quality, on the south. After making eleven 
miles we reached an old field, where the Mandans 
had cultivated grain last summer, and encamped for 
the night on the south side, about half a mile below 
the first village of the Mandans." * • * * " As soon 
as we arrived, a crowd of men, women, and children 
came down to see us. Captain Lewife returned with 
the principal chiefs to the village, while the others 
remained with us during the evening. The object 
which seemed to surprise thejg most was a corn- 
mill fixed.to the boat, which w^ad occasion to use, 
and which delighted them by the ease with which it 
reduced the grain to powder. Among others who 
visited us was the son of the grand chief of the 
Mandans, who had his two little fingers cut off at 
the second joint. On inquiring into this accident, 
we found that it wd^ customary to express grief for 
the death of relations by some corporeal suffering, 
and that the usual mode was to lose two joints of 
the little finger, or sometimes the other fingers.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Council held with the Mandans.— A Prairie on Fire, and a sin^ 
gular Instance of Preaervation. — Peace established between 
the Mandans and Ricaras,— The Party encamp for the Win- 
ter—Indian Mode of catching Goats. — Beaotinil Appearance 
of Northern Lights.— Friendly Character of the Indians.— 
Some Account of the Mandans, the Ahnahaways, and the 
Minnetarees.— The Party acquire the Confidence of the Man* 
dans by taking part in their Controversy with the Sioux.— 
Religion of the Mandans, and their singular Conception of 
the term Medictnt.—Thmr Tradition.— The Sufferings of the 
Party from the Severity of the Season.— Indian Game of 
Billiards described.— Account of the Sioux. 

" October 27. At an early hour we proceeded, and 
anchored off the village. Captain Clarke went on 
shore, and, after smoking a pipe with the chiefs, was 
desired to remain and eat with them* He declined 
on account of his being unwell ; but his refusal gave 
great offence to the Indians, who considered it dis* 
respectful not to eat when invited, till the cause was 
explained to their satisfaction. We sent them some 
tobacco, and then proceeded to the second village on 
the north, passing by a bank containing coal, and a 
second village, and encamped at four miles on the 
north, opposite to a village of Ahnahaways. We 
here met with a Frenchman named Jesseaume, who 
lives among the Indilns with his wife and children, 
and whom we take as an interpreter. The Indians 
had flocked to the bank to see us as we passed, and 
they visited in great numbers the camp, where some 
remained all night. 

" We sent in the evening three young Indians 
with a present of tobacco for the^chiefs of the three 
upper villages, inviting them to come down in the 
coming to a council with us. Accordingly, the 
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next day we were joined by many of the Minneta^^ 
rees and Ahnahaways from ab6ve, but the wind was 
80 violent from the southwest that the chiefs of th« 
lower villages could not come up, and the council 
was deferred till to-morrow. In the mean while we 
entertained our visiters by showing them what was 
new to them in the boat ; all which, as well as our 
Uack servant, they called Great Medicine, the meao* 
ing of which we afterward learned. We also con- 
sulted the grand chief of the Mandans, Black Cat, 
and M. Jessaume, as to the names, characters, &c., 
of the chiefs with whom we are to hold the council. 
In the course of the day we received several pres« 
ents from the women, consisting of corn, boiled hom* 
mony, and garden stuffs : in our turn, we gratified 
the wife of the great chief with the gift of a glazed 
earthen jar« Our hunter brought us two beaver. 
In the afternoon we sent the Minnetaree chiefs to 
smoke for us with the great chiefs of the Mandans, 
and told them we would speak in the morning. 

*< Finding that we shall be obliged to pass the win* 
ler at this place, we went up the river about one and 
a half miles to-day, with a view of finding a conr 
venient spot for a fort ; but the timber was too acarce 
and small for our purposes. 

" October 39. The morning was fine, and we pre- 
pared our presents and speech for the counciL 
After breakfast we were visited by an old chief of 
the Ahnahaways, who, finding himself growing old 
and weak, had transferred his power to his son, who 
is now at war against thft Shoshonees. At ten 
o'clock the chiefs were all assembled under an awn- 
ing of our sails, stretched so as to exclude the wind, 
which had become high. That the impression 
might be the more forcible, the men were all para^ 
ded, and the council opened by a discharge from the 
swivel of the boat. We then delivered a speech, 
jwhich, like those we had already made, intermin- 
gled advice with assurances of friendship and trade^ 
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While we were speaking the old Ahnahaway chief 
grew very restless, and observed that he could not 
wait long, as his camp was exposed to the hos- 
tilities of the Shoshpnees. He was instantly re* 
buked with great dignity by one of the chiefs, for 
this violation of decorum at such a moment, and re- 
mained quiet during the rest of the council. To- 
wards the end of our speech we introduced the sub- 
ject of our Ricara chief, with whom we recommend- 
ed a firm peace : to this they seemed well disposed, 
and all smoked with him very amicably. We all 
mentioned the goods which had been taken from the 
Frenchman, and expressed a wish that they should 
be restored. This being over, we proceeded to dis- 
tribute the presents with great ceremony. One 
chief of each town was acknowledged by a gift of a 
flag, a medal with the likeness of the President of 
the United States, a uniform coat, hat, and feather. 
To the second chiefs we gave a medal representing 
some domestic animals, and a loom for weaving; 
to the third chiefs, medals with the impression of 
a farmer sowing grain. A variety of other presents 
were distributed, but none seemed to give them 
more satisfaction than an iron corn-mill, which we 
gave to the Mandans. 

"The chiefs who were made to-day are Shaha- 
ka, or Big White, a first chief, and Kagohami, or 
Little Raven, a second chief of the lower village of 
the Mandans, called Matootonha. The other chiefs 
of an inferior quality wtio were recommended were, 
first, Ohheenaw, or Big'flan, a Chayenne taken pris- 
oner by the Mandans, who adopted him, and he now 
enjoys great consideration among the tribe; sec- 
ond, Shotahawrora, or Coal, of the second Mandan 
village, which is called Rooptahee. We made Pos- 
copseah, or Black Cat, the first chief of the village, 
and the grand chief of the whole Mandan nation ; 
his second chief is Kagonomokshe, or Raven Man 
Chief. Inferior chiefs of this village were, Tawnu- 
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heo, and BellalisaTa, of which we did not learn the 
translation. 

" In the third village, which is called Mahawha. 
and where the Arwacahwas reside, we made one 
first chief, Tetuckopinreha, or White Buffalo Robe 
Unfolded, and recognised two of an inferior order : 
Minnissurraree,or Neighing Horse, and Locongotiha, 
or Old Woman at a Distance. 

" Of the fourth village, where the Minnetarees 
live, and which is called Metaharta, we made a first 
chief, Ompsehara, or Black Moccasin; a second^ 
chief, Ohhaw, or Little Fox. Othar distinguished * 
chiefs of this village were, Mahnotah, or Big Thief, 
a man whom we did not see, as he is out fighting, 
and was killed soon after ; and Mahserassa, or Tail 
of the Calumet Bird. In the fifth village we made a 
first chief, Eapanopa, or Red Shield ; a second chief, 
Wankerassa, or Two-tailed Calumet Bird, both 
young chiefs. Other persons of distinction are, Sha- 
liakohopinnee, or Little Wolfs Medicine ; Ahratta- 
namockshe, or Wolfman Chief, who i& now at war, 
and is the son of the old chief we have mentioned, 
whose name is Caltahcota, or Cherry on a Bush. 

" The presents intended for the grand chief of the 
Minnetarees, who was not at the council, were 
sent to him by the old chief Caltahcota ; and we de- 
livered to a young chief those intended for the 
chief of the lower village. The council was con- 
cluded by a shot from our swivel, and, after firing 
the air-gun for their amusement, they retired to de- 
liberate on the answer which they are to give to- 
morrow. 

" In the evening the prairie took fire, either by 
accident or design, and burned with great fury, the 
whole plain being enveloped in flames. So rapid 
was its progress that a man and a woman were burn- 
ed to death before they could reach a place of safe- 
ty ; another man, with his wife and child, were much 
burned, and several other persons narrowly escaped 
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destruction. Among the rest, a boy of the half* 
white breed escaped unhurt in the midst of the 
flames ; his safety was ascribed to the great medicine, 
spirit^ who had preserved him on account of his be- 
ing white. But a much more natural cause was 
the presence of mind of his mother, who, seeing no 
hopes of carrying off her son, threw him on the 
ground, and, covering him with the fresh hide of a 
buffalo, escat)ed herself from the flames. As sooq 
as the Are had passed, she returned and found him 
untouched, the skin having prevented the flame 
from reaching the grass on which he lay. 

" October 30. We were this morning visited by 
two persons from the lower village : one, the Big 
"White, the chief of the village ; the other, the Chay- 
enne, called the Big Man : they had been hunting, 
and did not return yesterday early enough to attei^ 
the council. At their request we repeated part of 
our speech of yesterday, ^and put the medal round 
the neck of the chief. Captain Clarke took a pi- 
rogue and went up the river in search of a good 
wintering-place, and returned after going seven 
miles to the lower point of an island on the north 
side, about one mile in length. He found the banks 
on the north side high, with coal occasionally, and 
the country fine on all sides ; but the want of wood, 
and the scarcity of game up the river, induced us to 
decide on fixing ourselves lower down during the 
winter. In the evening our men danced among 
themselves, to the great amusement of the Indians. 

" October 31. A second chief arrived this i;norn- 
ing with an invitation from the grand chief of the 
Mandans to come to his village, where he wished to 
present some com to us, and to speak with us. 
Captain Clarke walked down to his village. He waa 
flrst seated with great ceremony on a robe by the side 
of the chief, who then threw over his shoulders an- 
other robe handsomely ornamented ; the pipe was 
then smoked with several of the old men, who 
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were seated around the chief. After some time he 
began his discourse by observing that he beUeved 
what wp had told him, and that they s];iould enjoy 
peace, which would gratify him as well as his peo- 
ple, because they could then hunt without fear of 
oeing attacked, and the women might work in the 
fields without looking every moment for the enemy, 
and at night put off their moccasins : a phrase by 
which is conveyed the idea of security, when the 
women could undress at night without fear of zu 
tack. As to the Ricaras, he continued, ii\ order to 
show you that we wish peace with all men, that 
chief, pointing to his second chief, will go with 
some warriors back to the Ricaras with their chief 
now here, and smoke with that nation. When we 
heard of your coming, all the nations around return-* ' 
ed from their hunting to see you, in hopes of re- 
ceiving large presents; all are disappomted, and 
some discontented ; for his part, he was not much 
so, though his village was. He added that he would 
go and see his great father the president. Two of 
the steel-traps stolen from the Frenchmen were 
then laid before Captain Clarke, and the women 
brought about twelve bushels of corn. After the 
chief had finished. Captain Clarke made an answer 
to the speech, and then returned to the boat, where 
he found the chief of the third village and Kagoha- 
mi, the Little Raven, who smoked and talked about 
an hour. After they left the boat the grand chief 
of the Mandans came dressed in the clothes we had 
given him, with his two children, and begged to see 
the men dance, in which they willingly gratified him. 
« November 1. Mr. M*Cracken, the trader whom 
we found here, set out to-day on his return to the 
British fort and factory on the Assiniboia River, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from this place* 
He took a letter from Captain Lewis to the North- 
west Company, enclosing a copy of the passport 
inranted by the British niinister in the United States* 
L3 
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At ten o'clock the chiefs of the lower village arri- 
Ted ; they requested that we would call at theif 
Tillage for some com ; said that they were willing 
to make peace with the Ricaras; that they had nevet 

Srovoked the war between them ; but as the Ricaras 
ad killed some of their chiefs, they had retaliated on 
them ; that they had killed them hke birds till they 
were tired of killing them, so that they would send 
a chief and some warriors to smoke with them. In 
the. evening we dropped down to the lower village, 
where Captain Lewis went on shore, and Captain 
Clarke proceeded to a point of wood on the north side. 

*' November 2. He therefore went up to the vil^ 
lage, where eleven bushels of com were presented 
to him. In the mean time Captain Clarke went 
down with the boats three miles, and, having found 
a good position where there was plenty of timber, 
encamped, and began to fell trees to build our hutis. 
Our Ricara chief set out with one Mandan chief, and 
several Minnetaree and Mandan warriors : the wind 
was from the southeast, and the weather being fine, 
a crowd of Indians came down to visit us. 

" November 3. We now began the building of ouf 
cabins, and the Frenchmen who were to return to 
St. Louis are building a pirogue for the purpose. 
We sent six men in a pirogue to hunt down the 
river. We were also forti^iate enough to engage in 
our service a Canadian Frenchman, who had been 
with the ChayenneTlndians on the Black Mountains, 
and last summer descended thence by the Little 
Missouri. M. Jessaume, our interpreter, also came 
down with his squaw and children to live at our 
camp. In the evening we received a visit from Ka* 
ffohami, or Little Raven, whose wife accompanied 
Dim, bringing about sixty pounds' weight of dried 
meat, a robe, and a pot of meal. We gave him, in 
return, a piece of tobacco, to his wife an axe and a 
few small articles, and both of them spent the night 
aft our camp. Two beavers were caught in ixzf% 

'ns morning. 
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"November 4. We continued' our labours: the 
timber which we employ is large and heavy, and 
consists chiefly of cottonwood and elm, with some 
ash of an inferior size. Great numbers of the In- 
dians pass our camp on their hunting excursions : 
the day was clear and pleasant ; but last night was 
very cold, and there was a white frOst. 

" November 6. The Indians are all out on their 
iiunting parties : a camp of Mandans caught within 
two days one hundred goats a short distance below 
us. Their mode of hunting them is to form a large 
strong pen or fold, from which a fence, made of 
bushes, gradually widens on each side : the animals 
are surrounded by the hunters, and gently driven 
towards this pen, in which they imperceptibly find 
themselves enclosed, and are then at the mercy of 
the hunters. The weather is cloudy, and the wind 
moderate from the northwest. Late at night we 
were awakened by the sergeant on guard, to see 
the beautiful phenomenon called the northern light. 
Along the northern sky was a large space, occupied 
by a light of a pale but brilliant white colour, which, 
rising from the horizon, extended itself to nearly 
twenty degrees above it. After glittering for some 
time. Its colours would be overcast, and almost ob- 
scured, but again it would burst out with renewed 
beauty : the uniform colour was pale light, but its 
shapes were various and fantastic. At times the 
"sky was lined with light-coloured streaks, rising 
perpendicularly fVom the horizon, and gradually ex- 
panding into a body of light, in which we could 
trace the floating columns sometimes advancing, 
sometimes retreating, and shaping into infinite 
lorms the space in which they moved. It all faded 
away before the morning. 

" November 6. M. Oravelines, and four others 
who came with us, returned to the Ricaras in a 
small pirogue: we gave him directions to accom- 
pany some of the Ricara chiefis to the seat of gov« 
emment in the spring. 
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" November 7. The day was temperate, but cloudy 
and foggy, and we were enabled to go on with our 
work with much expedition. 

" November 8. The morning again cloudy : our 
huts advance very well, and we are visited by num- 
bers of Indians, who come to let their horses graze 
near us. In the day the horses are let loose in quest 
of grass ; in the night they are collected, and receive 
an armful of small boughs of the cottonwood, which, 
being very juicy, soft, and brittle, form nutritious 
and agreeable food. The frost this morning was 
very severe, the weather during the day cloudy, and 
the wind from the northwest. We procured from 
an Indian a weasel, perfectly white except the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which was black. Great num- 
bers of wild geese are passing to the south, but their 
flight is too high for us to procure any of them. 

" November 10. We had again a raw day, a north- 
west wind, but rose early in the hope of finishing 
our work before the extreme cold begins. A chieft 
who is a half Pawnee, came to us and brought a 
present of half a buffalo, in return for which we 
gave him some small presents, and a few articles to 
his wife and son. He then crossed the river in a 
buffalo-skin canoe : his wife took the boat on her 
back, and carried it to the village, three miles off. 
Large flocks of geese and l)rant, and also a few 
ducks, are passing towards the south* 

"November II. The weather is cold. We re- 
ceived the visit of two squaws, prisoners from the 
Rock Mountains, and purchased by Chaboneau. The 
Mandans at this time are out hunting the buffalo. 

" November 12. The last night has been cold, and 
this morning we had a very nard frost: the wind 
changeable during the day, and some ice appears on 
the edges of the rivers ; swans, too, are passing to 
the south. The Big White came down to us, hav- 
ing packed on the back of his squaw about one hun- 
dred pounds of very fine meat, for which we gave 
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him, as well as the squaw, some i)resents, particu* 
larly an axe to the woman, with which she was very 
much pleased. 

" November 13. We this morning unloaded the 
boat, and stowed away the contents m a storehouse 
which we have built. At half past ten ice began to 
0OW down the river for the first time. In the course 
of the morning we were visited by the Black Cat, 
Poscapsahe, who brought an Assiniboin chief and 
seven warriors to see us. This man, whose name 
is Chechawk, is a chief of one out of three bands of 
Assiniboins, who wander over the plains between 
the Missouri and Assiniboin during the summer, and 
in the winter carry the spoils of their hunting to the 
traders on the Assiniboin River, and occasionally 
come to this place : the whole three bands consist 
of about eight hundred men. We gave hin^ a twist 
of tobacco to smoke with his people, and a gold cord 
for himself: the Sioux also asked for whiskey, 
which we refused to give them. It §nowed all day, 
and the air was ve^cold. 

*' November 14. The river rose last night half an 
inch, and is now filled with floating ice : this morn* 
ing was cloudy, with some snow. About seventy 
lodges of Assiniboins and some Knistenaux are at 
the Mandan village ; and, this being the day of adoj)- 
tion and exchange of property between them all, it 
is accompanied by a dance, which prevents our see- 
ing more than two Indians to-day. These Kniste- 
naux are a band of Chippeways, whose language 
* they speak : they live on the Assiniboin and Saska- 
Bhawan Rivers, and are about two hundred and forty 
men. We sent a man down on horseback to see 
what had become of our hunters, and, as we appre- 
hend a failure of provisions, we have recourse to 
our pork this evening. Two Frenchmen who had 
been below returned with twenty beaver, which they 
had caught in traps. 
~ " November 15. The morning again cloudy, and 
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the ice running thicker than yesterday, the wind 
variable. The man came back with information 
that our hunters were about thirty miles below, and 
we immediately sent an order to them to make their 
way through the floating ice, to assist them in which 
we sent some tin for the bow of the pirogue, and a 
tow-rope. The ceremony of yesterday seems to 
continue still, for we were not visited by a single 
Indian. The swan are still passing to the south. 

" November 16. We had a very hard white frost 
this morning; the trees are all covered with ice, 
and the weather cloudy. The men this day moved 
into the huts, although they are not finished. In 
the evening some horses were sent down to the 
woods near us, in order to prevent their being stolen 
by the Assiniboins, with whom some difl5c\ilty is now 
apprehended. An Indian came down with four buf- 
falo robes and some com, which he offered for a 
pistol, but was refused. 

" November 17. Last night was very cold, and the 
ice in the river to-day is thicker than hitherto. We 
are totally occupied with our huts, but received vis* 
its from several Indians. 

"November 18. To-day we had a cold windy 
morning : the Black Cat came to see us, and occu- 
pied us for a long time with questions on the usages 
of our country. He mentioned that a council had 
been held yesterday to deliberate on the state of 
their affairs. It seems that, not long ago, a party of 
Sioux fell in with some horses belonging to the Min- 
etarees, and- carried them off; but in their flight they . 
were met by some Assiniboins, who killed the Sioux 
and kept the horses. A Frenchman, too, who had 
lived many years among the Mandans, was lately 
killed on his route to the British Factory on the As- 
siniboin : some smaller differences existed between 
the two nations, all of which being discussed, the 
council decided that they would not resent the re- 
cent insults from the Assiniboins and KnistenauX 
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tihtil they had seen whether we had decuBived '^em 
pr not in our promises of furnishing them with armd 
and ammunition. They had been disappointed in 
their hopes of receiving them from Mr. Bvans, and 
were afraid that we too, like him, might tell them 
what was not true. We advised them to continue, 
at peace ; that supplies of every kind would no doubt 
arrive for them, but that time was necessa^^ to or« 
ganize the trade. The fact is, that the Assiniboins 
treat the Mandanar as the Sioux do the Ricaras : by 
their vicinity to the British they get all the suppUes, 
which they withhold or give at pleasure to the re- 
moter Indians; the consequence is, that, however 
badly treated, the Mandans and Ricaras are very 
slow to retaliate, lest they should lose their trade 
altogether. 

" November 19. The ice continues to float in the 
river, the wind high from the northwest, and the 
weather cold. Our hunters arrived from their ex- 
cursion Wow, and bring a very fine supply of thir- 
ty-two deer, eleven elk, and Ave buffaloes, all of 
which were hung in a smokehouse. 

" November 20. We this day moved into our huts^ 
which are now completed. This place, which we 
call Fort Mandan, is situated on a point of low 
ground on the north side of the Missouri, covered 
with tall and heavy cotton wood. The works con- 
sist of two rows of huts or sheds, forming an angle 
where they join each other ; each row containing 
four rooms, of fourteen feet square and seven feet 
high, with plank ceiling, and the roof slanting so as 
to form a loft above the rooms, the highest part of 
which is eighteen feet from the ground. The backs 
of the huts form a wall of that height, and opposite 
the angle the place of the wall is supplied by picket- 
ing. In the area are two rooms for stores and pro- 
visions. The latitude, by observation, is 47° 2V 47'^, 
and the computed distance from the mouth of the 
Missouri sixteen hundred miles. 
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** In the coarse of the day serecal Indians eame^ 
down to partake of our fresh meat ; among the rest| 
three chiefs of the second Mandan village. They 
inform us that the Sioox on the Missouri, above the 
Chayenne River, threaten to attack them this win* 
ter ; that these Sioux are much irritated at the Ric- 
aras for having made peace through our means 
with the Mandans, and have lately ill-treated three 
Ricaras, who carried the pipe of peace to them, by 
beating them, and taking away their horses. We 
gave them assurances that we would protect them 
from aU their enemies. 

" November 21. The wfeather was this day fine, 
the river clear of ice, and rising a little. Wp are 
BOW settled in our new winter habitation, and shall 
wait with much anxiety the first return of spring to 
continue our journey. 

" The villages near which we ari established are 
five in number, and are the residence of three dts* 
tinct nations : the Mandans, the Ahnahaways, and 
the Minetarees* The history of the Mandans, as 
we received it from our interpreters and ftom the 
chiefs themselves, and as it is attested by eating 
monuments, illustrates, more than thkt of any other, 
the unsteady movements and the tottering fortunes 
of the American nations. Within the recollection 
of living witnesses, the Mandans were settled, forty 
years ago, in nine villages (the ruins of which we 
passed about eighty miles below), situated seven on 
the west and two on the east side of tlie Missouri. 
The two finding Uien^selves wasting away before 
the smallpox and the Sioux, united into one village, 
and moved up the river opposite to the Ricaras. 
The same causes reduced the remaining seven to 
Ave villages, till at length they emigrated in a body 
to the Ricara nation, where they formed themselves 
into two villages, and joined those of their country, 
men who had gone before them. In their new resi- 
dence they were stUl insecure, and at length the 
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three villages ascended the Missouri to their pres* 
ent position. The two who had emigrated together 
settled in the two villages on the northwest side 
of the Missouri, while the single village took a 
position on the southeast side. In this situation 
they were found by those who visited them in 1796, 
since which the two villages have united into one. 
They are now in two villages, one on the southeast 
of the Missouri, the other on the opposite side, and 
at the distance of three miles across. The first, in 
an open plain, contains about forty or fifty lodges, 
built in the same way as those of the Ricaras ; the 
second, the same number ; and both may raise about 
three hundred and fifty men. 

" On the sam.e side of the river, and at the dis- 
tance of four miles from the lower Mandan village, 
is another, called Mahaha. It is situated on a high 

Slain, at the mouth of Knife River, and is the resi- 
ence of the Al^nahaways. This nation, whose 
name indicates that they were "people whose vil- 
lage is on a hill,'' formerly resided on the Missouri, 
about thirty miles below where they now live. The 
Assiniboins and Sioux forced them to a spot five 
miles higher, where the greatest part of them were 
put to death, and the rest emigrated to their present 
situation, in order to obtain an asylum near. the 
Minnetarees. They are called by the French, Sou- 
lier Noir, or Black Shoe Indians ; by the Mandans, 
Wattasoons ; and their whole force is about fifty men. 
" On the south side of the same Knife River, half 
a mile above the Mahaha, and in the same open 
plain with it, is a village of the Minnetarees, sur- 
named Metaharta, who are about one hundred and 
fifty men in number. On the opposite side of Knife 
River, and one and a half miles above this village, is 
a second of Minnetarees, who may be considered as 
the proper Minnetaree nation. It is situated in a 
beautiful low plain, and contains four hundred and 
fifty warriors. The accounts which we received of 
Vol. I.-^M 
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the Minnetarees were contradictory. The Mandans 
say that this people came out of the water to th« 
East, and settled near them in their former estab- 
lishment in nine villages ; that they were very nu- 
merous, and fixed themselves in one village on the 
southern side of the Missouri. A quarrel about a 
buffalo divided the natron, of which two bands went 
into the plains, and were known by the name of 
Crow and Paunch Indians, and the rest moved to 
their present establishment. The Minnetarees prop^ 
er assert, on the contrary, that they grew where 
they now live, and will never emigrate from the 
spot, the Great Spirit having declared that if they 
moved they would all die. They also say that the 
Minnetarees Metaharta, that is, Minnetarees of the 
Willows, whose language, with very httle variation, 
is their own, came many years ago from the plains, 
and settled near them ; and perhaps the two tradi* 
tions may be reconciled by the natural presumption 
that these Minnetarees were the tribe known to the 
Mandans below, and that they ascended the river for 
the purpose of rejoining the Minnetarees proper. 
These Minnetarees are part of the great nation 
called Fall Indians, who occupy the intermediate 
country between the Missouri and the Saskashawan, 
and who are known by the name of Minnetarees of 
the Missouri and Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie ; 
that is, residing near, or, rather, frequenting the es- 
tablishment in the prairie on the Saskashawan. 
These Minnetarees, indeed, told us that they had 
relations on the Saskashawan, wh6m they had nev- 
er known till they met them in war ; and, having en- 
gaged in the night, were astonished at discovering 
that they were fighting with men who spoke their 
own language. The name of Gros Ventres, or Big 
Bellies, is given to these Minnetarees, as well as to 
all the Fall Indians. The inhabitants of these five 
villages, all of which are within the distance of six 
miles, live in harmony with each other. The jih- 
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nahaway^ understand, in part, the language of the 
Minnetarees ; the dialect of the Mandans differs 
widelyfrom both ; but their long residence together 
has insensibly blended their manners, and occasion- 
ed some approximation in language, particularly as 
to objects of daily occurrence, and obvious to the 
senses. 

*' November 22. The morning was fine and the 
day warm. We purchased from the Mandans a 
quantity of com of a mixed colour, which they dug 
up in ears fromholes mad e ne ^ri he front of their 
lodges, in Wluchil;' is 'Ciirtecf dUfing Tfi6^inter. This 
morning the sentinel informed us that an Indian 
was s^ut to kill his wife near the fort : we went 
down to the house of our interpreter, where we 
found the parties, and, after forbidding any violence, 
inquired into the cause of his intending to commit 
such an atrocity. It appeared that some days ago 
a quarrel had taken place between him and his wife, 
in consequence of which she had taken refuge in 
the house where the two squaws of our interpreter 
lived. By running away she forfeited her life, which 
might have been lawfully taken by the hasband« 
About two days ago she had returned to the village, 
but the same evening came back to the fort, much 
beaten, and stabbed in three places ; and the hus« 
band came now for the purpose of completing his 
revenge." • • * " We gave him a few presents, and 
tried to persuade him to take his wife home : the 
grand chief, too, happened to arrive at the same mo- 
ment, and reproached him with his violence, till at 
length they went off together, but by no means in a 
state of much apparent love." 

Nothing particularly interesting occurred for sev» 
eral days. Their huts were completed on the 25th, 
and it set in intensely cold immediately after. On 
the 27th, Captain Lewis, who had been absent on a 
visit to the Indian villages, <* returned with two 
chiefs, Mahnotah, an Ahnahaway, and Minnessurra* 
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ree, a Minnetaree, and a third warrior. They ex- 
plained to us," continues the narrative, "that the 
reason of their not having come to see us was, that 
the Mandans had told them that we meant to com- 
bine with the Sioux, and cut them off in the course 
of the winter; a suspicion increased by the strength 
of the fort, and the circumstance of our interpreters 
having both removed there with their families. 
These reports we did not fail to disprove to their 
entire satisfaction ; and amused them by every at- 
tention, particularly by the dancing of the men, 
which diverted them highly. All the Indians whom 
Captain Lewis had visited were very well disposed, 
and received him with great kindness, except a prin- 
cipal chief of one of the upper villages, named Msdi- 
pahpaparapassatoo, or Homed Weasel, who made 
use of the civilized indecorum of refttsing to he seen ; 
and, when Captain Lewis called, he was told the 
Chief was not at home. In the course of the day 
seven of the Northwest Company's traders arrived 
from the Assiniboin River, and one of their interpret- 
ers having undertaken to circulate among the In- 
dians unfavourable reports, it became necessary to 
warn them of the consequences, if they did not de- 
sist from such proceedings. The river fell two 
inches to-day, and the weather became very cold. 

" November 28. About eight o'clock last evening 
it began to snow, and continued till daybreak, after 
which it ceased till seven o'clock, but then resumed, 
and continued during the day, the weather being 
cold, and the river fim of floating ice. About <eight 
o'clock Poscopsahe came down to visit us, with 
some warriors : we gave them presents, and enter- 
tained them with aU that might amuse their curios- 
ity, and at parting we told them that we had heard 
of the British trader, M. Laroche, having attempted 
to distribute medals and flags among them, but that 
those medals could not be received from any other 
^an the American nation without incurring Ihe die- 
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pleasure of their great father, the president They 
left us much pleased with their treatment. 

" November 99. The wind is again from the north- 
west, the weather cold, and the snow which fell yes**, 
terday and last night is thirteen inches in depth. 
The river closed during the night at the village 
fkbove, and fell two feet ; but this afternoon it began 
to rise a little. M. Laroche, the principal of the 
aeven traders, came with on^ of his men to see us^ 
We told him that we should not permit him to give 
medals and flags to the Indians ; he declared that he 
had no sqch intention, and we then suffered him to 
make use of one of our interpreters, on his stipula- 
ting not to touch any subject but that of his traffic 
with them. An unfortunate accident occurred to 
Sergeant Pryor, who, in taking down the boat's mast, 
dislocated his shoulder; Tior was it till after four tri« 
als that we replaced it. 

^'November 30. About eight o'clock an Indian 
came to the opposite bank of the river, calling our 
that he had somethiug important to communicate ; 
and, on sending for him, he told us that five Mandans 
had been met about eight leagues to the southwest 
by a party of Sioux, who had killed one of them, 
wounded two, and taken nine horses ; that four of 
the Wattasoons were missing, and that the Man- 
dans expected an attack. We thought this an excel- 
lent opportunity to discountenance the injurious re- 
ports against us, and to fix the wavering confidence 
of the nation. Captain Clarke, therefore, instantly 
crossed the river with twenty-three men, strongly 
armed, and, circling the town, approached it from 
behind. His unexpected appearance surprised and 
alarmed the chiefs, who came out to meet him, and 
conducted him to the village. He then toM them 
that, having heard of the outrage just committed, he 
had come to assist his dutiful children ; that if they 
vfpuld assemble their warriors and those of the na- 
tion, he would lead them against the Sioux, and 

Ma 
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avenge the blood of their countr3nnen. After some 
minutes^ conversation, Oheenaw, the Chayeniie, 
arose : * We now see,' he said, ' that what you have 
told us is true, since, as soon as our enemies threatea 
to attack us, you come to protect us, and are ready 
to chastise those who have spilled our blood. We 
did, indeed, listen to your good talk ; for when you 
told us that the other nations were inclined to peace 
with us, we went out carelessly, in small parties, 
and some have been killed by the Sioux and Ric- 
aras. But I knew that the Ricaras were liars, and 
I told their chief who accompanied you* that his 
whole nation were liars and bad men ; that we had 
several times made a peace with them, which thev 
were the first to break ; that, whenever we pleased, 
we might shoot them like buffalo, but that we had 
no wish to kill them ; that we would not suffer them 
to kill us, nor steal our horses ; and that, although 
we agreed to make peace with them because our 
two fathers desired it, yet we did not believe that 
they would be faithful long. Such, father, was my 
language to them in your presence, and you see 
that, instead of listening to your good counsels, they 
have spilled our blood. A few days ago two Ricaras 
came here, and told us that two of their villages were 
making moccasins; that the Sioux were stirring 
them up against us ; and that we ought to take care 
of our horses. Yet these very Ricaras we sent 
home as soon as the news reached us to-day, lest 
our people should kill them in the first moment of 
grief for their murdered relatives. Four of the Wat- 
tasoons, whom we expected back in sixteen days, 
have been absent twenty-four, and we fear have fall- 
en. But, father, the snow is now deep, the weath- 
er cold, and our horses cannot travel through the 
plains : the murderers have gone o^. If you will 
conduct us in the spring, when the snow has disap- 
peared, we will assemble all the surrounding war- 
nors, and follow you.' 
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' ** Captain Clarke replied that we were always 
willing and able to defend them ; that he was soriy 
the snow prevented their marching to meet the Si- 
oux, since he wished to show them that the war- 
riors of their great father would chastise the ene- 
mies of his obedient children who opened their ears 
to his advice ; that if some Ricaras had joined the 
Sioux, they should remember that there were bad 
men in every nation^ and that they should not be of- 
fended at the Ricaras till they saw whether these 
ill-disposed men were countenanced by the whole 
tribe : that the Sioux possessed great influence over 
the Ricaras, whom they stipplied with military stores, 
and sometimes led them astray, because they were 
afraid to oppose them ; but that this should be the 
less offensive, since the Mandans themselves were 
under the same apprehensions from the Assiniboins 
and Knistenaqx ; and that, while ^ey were thus de- 
pendant, both the Ricaras and Mandans ought to 
keep on terms with their powerful neighbours, 
whom they may afterward set at defiance, when we 
shall supply them with arms, and take them under 
our protection. 

"After two hours' conversation Captain Clarke 
left the village. The chief repeatedly thanked him 
for the fatherly protection he had given them, ob- 
serving that the whole village had been weeping sdl 
night and day for the brave young man who had been 
filain, but now they would wii>e their eyes and weep 
no more, as they saw that their father would protect 
them. He then crossed the river on the ice, and re- 
turned on the north side to the fort. The day as 
well as the evening was cold, and the river rose to 
its former height. t 

" December 1. The wind was from the northwest, 
and the whole party engaged in picketing the fort. 
About ten o'clock, the half brother of the man who 
had been killed came to inform us that six Shar- 
has, or Chayenne Indians, had axrived, bringing a 
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pipe of peace, and that their nation was three days' 
inarch behind them. Three Pawnees had accom- 
panied the Sharhas ; and the Mandans, being afraid 
of the Sharhas on aeconnt of their being at peace 
with the Sioux, wished to put both them and the 
three Pawnees to death ; but the chiefe bad forbid- 
den it, as it would be contrary to our wi^es. We 
gave him a present of tobacco ; and although, from 
his connexion with the sufferer, he was more 1mbit« 
tered against the Pawnees than any other Mandan, 
yet he seemed perfectly wMl satisfied with our pa* 
cific counsels and advice. The MandcuM, we ob« 
serve, call all the Ricaras by the name of Pawnees $ 
the name of Ricaras being that by which the nation 
distinguishes itself. 

** In the evening we were vimted by a Mr. Hender* 
son, who came from the Hudson's Bay Company to 
trade with the Minnetarees. He had been aboni 
eight days on his route, in a direction nearly southi 
and brought with him tobacco, beads, and other mer* 
cnandise, to trade for furs, and a few guns; whidi 
are to be exchanged for horses. 

**' December 2. The latter part of the evening was 
warm, and a thaw continued till the morning, when 
the wind shifted to the north. At eleven o'clock 
the chiefs of the lower village brought down i<>ur of 
the Sharhas. We explained to them our intentions, 
and advised them to remain at peace with each oth* 
«r ! we also gave them a flag, some tobacco, and a 
speech for their nation. These were accompanied 
b^r a letter to Messrs. Ti^au and Oravelines at the 
Ricara village, requesting them to preserve peace 
if possible, and to declare the part which we snould 
be forced to take if the Ricaras and Sioux made 
war on those whom we had adopted. After distrib- 
uting a few presents to the Sharhas and Mandans, 
and showing them our curiosities, we dismissed 
them, apparently well pleased at their reception. 

"December 3. The morning was fine, bqt in 
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the afternoon the weather became cold, with the 
wind from the northwest. The father of the Man- 
dan who was killed brought us a present of dried 
Eumpkins and some pemitigon, for which we gave 
im some small articles. Our offer of assistance to 
avenge the death of his son seemed to have pi:o- 
duced a grateful respect from him, as well as from 
the brother of the d%;eased, which pleased us much. 
" December 4. The wind continues from the north- 
west, the weather cloudy and raw, and the river rose 
one inch. Oscapsahe and two young chiefs pass 
the day with us. The whole religion of the Man- 
dans consists in the belief of one Great Spirit pre- 
siding over their destinies. This being must be in 
the nature of a good genius, since it is associated 
with the healing art, and the great spirit is synony- 
mous with great medicine, a name also applied to 
everything which they do not comprehend. Every 
individual selects for himself the particular object of 
his devotion, which is termed his medicine, and is ei- 
ther some invisible being, or, more commonly, some 
animal, which thenceforward becomes his protector, 
or his intercessor with the Great Spirit ; to propiti- 
ate whom every attention is lavished, and every per- 
sonal consideration is sacrificed. *I was lately 
owner of seventeen horses,' said a Mandan to us one 
day, ' but I have offered them all up to my medicine, 
and am now poor.* He had, in reality, taken all his 
wealth— his horses — into the plain, and, turning them 
loose, committed them to the care of his medicine, 
and abandoned them forever. ** • * • "Their belief in 
a future state is conpected with this tradition of their 
origin : The whole nation resided in one large vil- 
lage under ground, near a subterraneous lake. A 
pape-vine extended its roots down to their habita- 
tion, and gave them a view of the light. Some of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine, and were 
delighted with the sight of the earth, which they 
/bund covered with biS^o, and rich with every kind 
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of fruits. Returning with the grapes they had gaih- * 
ered, their countrymen were so pleased with the 
taste of them, that the whole nation resolved to 
leave their dull residence for the charms of the up- 
per region. Men, women, and children ascended hj 
means of the vine ; but when about half the natioa 
had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent 
woman, who was clambering up the vine, broke it 
with her weight, and closed upon herself and the 
rest of the nation the hght of the sun. Those who 
were left on the earth made a village below, where 
we saw the nine villages ; and when the Mandan;i 
die they expect to return to the original seats of 
their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient vil- 
lage by means of the lake, which the burden of the 
sins of the wicked will not enable them to cross." 

The frost increased, the thermometer standing at 
ten degrees above zero. " On the 7th,'* the narra« 
tive continues, '^ Shahaka, the chief of the lower 
village, came to apprize' lis that the buffalo were 
near, and that his people were waiting for us to join 
them in the chase. Captain Clarke, with fiAeen men, 
went out, and found the Indians engaged in killing 
the buffalo. The hunters, mounted on horseback, 
and armed with bows and arrows, encircle the herd, 
and gradually drive them into a plain, or an open 
place fit for the movements of horse. They tnen 
ride among them, and, singling out a buffalo, a fe- 
niale being preferred, go as close as possible, and 
wound her with arrows till they think they have 
l^ven the mortal stroke ; when they pursue another, 
till the quiver is exhausted. If, which rarely hap- 
pens, the wounded buffalo attacks the hunter, he 
evades the blow by the agility of his horse, which 
is trained for the combat with great dexterity. 
When they have killed the requisite number, they 
collect the game, and the squaws and attendants 
come up from the rear, and skin and dress the ani- 
mals. Captain Clarke killed ten buffalo, of which 
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five only were brought to the fort, the rest (which 
conld not be conveyed home) being seized by the 
Indians; among whom the custom is, that when« 
ever a buffalo is found dead, without any arrow or 
particular mark, he is the property of the finder ; so 
that often a hunter secures scarcely any of the game 
he kills, if the arrow happens to fall off. Whatever 
is left out at night falls to the share of the wolves, 
who are the constaht and numerous attendants of 
*he buffalo. The river closed opposite the fort last 
night an inch and a half in thickness. In the mom-^ 
ing the thermometer stood at one degree below zero. 
Three riien were badly frostbitten in consequence 
of their exposure. 

" December 8. The thermometer stood at twelve 
degrees below zero, that is, at forty-two degrees be* 
low the freezing point : the wind was from the north- 
west. Captain Lewis, with fifteen men, went out to 
hunt the buffalo, great numbers of which daritened 
the prairies for a considerable distance. They did 
not return till' after dark, having killed eight buffalo 
and one deer. The hunt was, however, very fa- 
tiguing, as they were obhged to make a circuit to 
the distance of more than seven miles. The eoldi 
too, was so excessive, that the air was filled with icy 
particles resembling a fog, and the snow was gen- 
erally six or eight inches deep, and sometimes eigh- 
teen; in consequence of which, two of the party were 
hurt by falls, and several had their feet frostbitten. 

"December 9. The wind was this day from ^e 
east, the thermometer at seven degrees above zero, 
and the sun shone clear : two chiefs visited us, one 
in a sleigh drawn by a dog, and loaded with meat. 

" December 10. Captain Clarke, who had gone out 
yesterday with eighteen men to bring in the meat 
we had killed the day before and to continue the 
hunt, came in at twelve o'clock. After killing nine 
buffalo, and preparing that already dead, he had spent 
a cold, disagreeable r^Tsrhf on the snow, with no coif- 
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ering but a small blanket, sheltered by the hides of 
the buffalo they had killed. We observe large herds 
of buffalo crossing the riveif on the ice. The men 
who were'fro^tbitten are recovering ; but the weath- 
er is still exceedingly cold, the wind being from the 
north, and the thermometer at ten and eleven de- 
grees below zero : the rise of the river is one inch 
and a half. 

" December 11. The weather became so intense- 
ly cold, that we sent for all the hunters who had re- 
mained out with Captain Clarke's party, and they 
returned in the evening, several of them frostbitten. 
The wind was from the north, and the thermometer 
at sunrise stood at twenty-one below zero, the ice 
in the atmosphere being so thick as to render the 
weather hazy, and give the appearance of two suns 
reflecting each other. The river continues at a 
stand. Pocapsahe made us a visit to-day. 

'' December 12. The wind is still from the north, 
the thermometer being at suniise thirty-eight de- 
grees below zero. One of the Ahnahaways brought 
us down the half of an antelope killed near the fort. 
We had been informed that all these animals return 
to the Black Mountains ; but there are great num- 
bers of them about us at this season, which we might 
easily kill, but are- unwilling to venture out before 
our constitutions are hardened gradually to the cli- 
mate. We measured the river on the ice, and find 
it five hundred yards wide immediately opposite the 
fort." * * * 

'^ December 14. The morning was fine, and the 
weather having moderated so far that the mercury 
stood at zero. Captain Lewis went down with a par- 
ty to hunt. They proceeded about eighteen miles ; 
but, the buffalo having left the banks of the river, 
they saw only two, wMch were so poor as not to be 
worth killing, and shot two deer. Notwithstanding 
the snow, we were visited by a large number of the 
Mandans." * * * 
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"December 16. The morning is clear and cold, 
Ihe mercury at sunrise 22o below zero. A Mr. Ha- 
ney, with two other persons from the British estab- 
lishment on the Assiniboin, arrived in six days, with 
a letter firom Mr. Charles ChabouiUes, one of the 
company, who, with much politeness, offered to ren- 
der us any service in his power. 

" December 17. The weather to-day was colder 
than any we had yet experienced, the thermometer 
at sunrise being 45° below zero, and about eight 
o'clock it fell to 74*? below the freezing point. PrMn 
Mr. Haney, who is a very sensible, intelligent man, 
we obtained much geographical information with re- 
gard to the countiy between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, and the various tribes of Sioux who inhabit it. 

" Decemb^ 18. The therttiottioter at sunriae was 
32° below zero. The Indians had invited us yes- 
terday to join their chase to-day, but the seven men 
whom we sent returned in consequence of the cold, 
which was so severe last ni^t that we were obli- 

fed to .have the sentinel rehev^d every half hour. 
*he Northwest traders,- berwever; left us on their 
return home. 

•• December 19. The weather moderated, aiid the 
fiver rose a little, so that we were enabled to con- 
tinue the picketing of the fort. Notwithstanding the 
extreme cold, we observed the Indians at the village 
engaged out in the open air, at a game which resem- 
bled billiards more than anytMng we had seen, and 
which, we were inclined to suspect, might have been 
acquired by ancient intercourse with the French of 
Canada. From the fii^t to the second chief's lodge, 
a distance of about fifty yards was covered with 
timber, smoothed and joined so as to be as levd as 
^e floor of one of our houses, with a battery at the 
end to stop the rings. These rings were of clay- 
stoite, and flat like the checkers for draughts ; and 
the sticks were about four feet long, with two short 
pieces at one end in the form of % misice> so fixed 
Vol. L— N 
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that the whole would slide along the board. Two 
men fix themselves at one end, each provided with 
a stick, and one of them with a ring: they then run 
along the board, and about half way slide the sticks 
after the ring. 

** December 20. The wind was from the N.W., 
the weather moderate the thermometer 24° above 
zero at sunrise. We availed ourselves of this chainge 
to picket the fort near the river. 

" December 21. The day was fine and warm, the 
wind N.W. by W. The Indian who had been pre- 
vented a few days ago from killing his wife, came 
with both his wives to the fort, and was very desi- 
rous of reconciling our interpreter, a jealousy against 
whom, on account of his wife^s taking refuge in his 
house, had beeii the cause of his animosity. A 
woman brought her child with an abscess in the 
lower part of the back, and offered as much corn as 
she could carry for s6me medicine : we administer- 
ed to it, of course, very cheerfully. 

" December 22. A number of squaws, and men 
dressed like squaws, brought com to trade for small 
articles with the men. Among other things, we 
procured two horps of the animal called by the 
French the Rocky Mountain sheep, and known to 
the Mandans by the name of ahsahta. The animal 
itself is about the size of a small elk or large deer ; 
the horns winding like those of a ram, which they 
resemble adso in texture, though larger and thicker. 

" December 23. The weather was fine and warm, 
like that of yesterday. We were again visited by 
crowds of Indians of all descriptions, who came ei- 
ther to trade or from mere curiosity. Among the 
rest, Kogahami, the Little Raven, brought his wife 
and son loaded with corn, and she then entertained 
us with a favourite Mandan dish, a mixture of pump- 
kins, beans, com, and chokecherries with the stones, 
all boiled together in a kettle, and forming a com- 
position by no means unpalatable. 
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*^ December 24. The weather continued warm and 
pleasant, and the number of visiters became troub- 
lesome. As a present to three of the chiefs, we di- 
vided a fillet of sheepskin, which we had brought for 
sponging, into three pieces, each of two inches in 
width : they were delighted at the gift, which they 
deemed of equal value with a fine horse. We this 
day completed pur fort, and the next morning, being 
Christmas, 

" December 25, we were awakened before day by 
a discharge of three platoons from the party. We 
had told the Indians not to visit iis, as it was one of 
our great medicine days ; so that the men remained 
at home, and amused themselves in various ways, 
particularly with dancing, in which they take great 
pleasure. The American' flag was hoisted for the 
6rst time in the fort; the best provisions we had 
were brought out, and this, with a little brandy, ena- 
bled them to pass the day in great festivity. 

** December 26. The weather is again temperate, 
but no Indians have come to see us. ; One of the 
Northwest traders, who came down to request the 
aid of our Minnetaree interpreter, informs us that a 
party of Minnetarees, who had gone in pursuit of 
the Assiniboins who lately stole their horses, had 
just returned. As is their custom, they came back 
in small detachments, the last of which brought 
home eight horses, which they had captured or sto- 
len from an Assiniboin camp on Mouse River." * * * 

'* We were fortunate enough to have among our 
men a good blacksmith, whom we set at work to 
make a variety of articles. His operations seemed 
to surprise the Indians who came to see us, but no- 
thing could equal their astonishment at the bellows, 
which they considered as a very great medicine. 
Having heretofore promised a more particular ac- 
count of the Sioux, the following may serve as a 
general outline of their history : 

'^ Almost the whole of that vast tract of country 
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comprised between the Mississip^ t^ Red River 
of Lake Winnipeg, the Saskashawan, and the Mis- 
souri, is loosely occupied by a great nation, whose 
primitive name is Darcota^but who are called Sioux 
oy the French, Sues by the English. Their original 
seats were on the Mississippi, but they have gradu- 
ally spread themselves abroad, and become subdivi- 
ded into numerous tribes. Of these, what may be 
considered as the Darcotais are the MindawarcartOB, 
orMinowakanton, known to the French by the name 
of the Gens du Lac, or People of the liake. Their 
residence is on both sides of the Mississippi, near 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and the jwobable number 
of their warriors about three hundred. Above them, 
on the River St. Peter's, is the Wa|ipatone,a small- 
er band of nearly two hundred men; and still far- 
ther up the same river, below Yellow Wood River, 
are the Wahpatootas, or Gens de FeuiUes, an inferior 
band of not more than one hundred men ; while the 
sources of the iSt. Peter's are occupied by the Sisa- 
toones, a band consisting of about two hundred wair- 
riors. 

"These bands rarely, if ever, approach the Mis- 
^sopri, which is occupied by their kinsmen the 
Yanktons and the Tetons. The Yanktons are of 
two tribes : those of the plains, or, jrather, of the 
north — a wandering race of about f ve hundred 
men, who roam over the plains at the heads of the 
Jacques, the Sioux, and the Red Rivers; and those 
of the south, who possess the country between the 
Jacques and Sioiix Rivers and the Des Moines. But 
the bands of Sioux most known on the Missouri are 
the Tetons. The first who are met on* ascending 
the Missouri are the tribe csdled by the French the 
Tetons of the Bois BrtUe, or Bumedwood, who resi(k 
on both sides of the Missouri, about White and Tettm 
Rivers, and number two hundred warriors. Above 
them, on the Missouri, are the Teton Okandandas, a 
band of one hundred men, living below the Chayenne 
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River, between which and the Wetarhoo River is a 
third band, called Teton Minnakenozzo, of nearly 
two hundred and fifty men ; and below the Warre- 
conne is the fourth and last tribe of Tetons, of about 
three hundred men, and called Teton Saone. North- 
ward of these, between the Assiniboin and the Mis- 
souri, are two bands of Assiniboins, one on Mouse 
River, of about two hundred men, and called Assini- 
boin Menatopa, the other residing on both sides of 
White River, called by the French Gens de FeuiUes^ 
and amounting to two hundred and fifty men. Be- 
yond these, a band of Assiniboins of four hundred 
and fifty men, and called the Big Devils, wander on 
fhe head^ of Milk, Porcupine, and Martha's Rivers ; 
while still farther to the north -are seen two bands 
of the same nation, one of five hundred, and the other 
of two hundred,^ roving on the Saskashawan. Those 
Assiniboins are recognised by a similarity of Ian* 
ffuage, and by tradition, as descendants or seceders 
from the Sioux; though often at war, are still ac* 
knowledged as relations. The Sioux themselves, 
though scattered, meet annually on the Jacques, 
those on the Missouri trading with those on the Mis- 
sissippi." 

The weather was cold for the remainder of the 
month, with the thei^mometer at from ten to twenQr 
degrees below zero. The Indians continued their 
Tisits for the purposes of traflic, and on these occa- 
sions were for the most part honest, though they 
would occasionally pilfer when they had a good 
opportunity of so doing. 
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The Party increase in FaTOur. — A Buffalo Dance. — Medicine 
Dance.— The Fortitude with which the Indian bears the S©- 
verity of the Sea8on.-*Di*tfe8S of the Party for Want jof Pro- 
Tiaiona.^The greal Importance of the BJackamith in proco- 
xing it.— Deprecations of the dioux.— The Homage paid to the 
Medicine Stone.— Summary Act of Justice among the Min- 

. netarees.— The Process by which the Mandans and Ricara» 
make Be8ds.~7Chaiacter of the Missouri itai. of the surrovac^ 
ingCouotiy. 

^ Janvart 1, 180d. The iMw year was weIcoine«l 
hy two shots from the swivel, m,^ a round of small 
arms. The weatbjer was elpudy, but moderate; th^ 
mercury^ which at sunrise was at 18'', iu the course 
g^iUte day rose to 34? above zero; towards eveniog: 
it began to rain, aad at night we bad snow, the tem- 
perature for wiuoh is about zero. In the morninf 
we permitted aixteea imen, with their music, to go up 
to the first village, where they delighted the whole 
tribe with their dances, particularly with the move* 
ments of one of the Fi^ncbmen, who danced on his 
head.* In re4um, they presented the dancers witb 
several buffalo robes and qaantities of corn. We 
"were ^sirocM 4>f s]»owmg this attention to the vilr 
iage, because they had Deceived an impression that 
we had been w^ing in regard for them, and because 
they had, in consequence, cirei^ed invidious com^- 
parisons betweeu us and the northerly traders : all 
these, however, they declared to Captain. Clarke, 
who visited them in the course of the morning, were 
made in jest. As Captain Clarke was about leaving 
the village, two of their chiefs returned from a mis- 
sion to the Gros Ventres, or wandering Minnetarees* 

* Probably on hia hands, with his head downward. 
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These people were encamped about ten miles abovQ, 
and while there one of the Ahnahaways had stolen 
M Minnetaree girl. The whole nation immediately 
espoused the quarrel* and one hundred and fifty of 
their warriors were marching down to revenge the 
insult on the Ahnahaways. The chief of that nation 
took the' girl from the ravisher, and, |[iving her to the 
Mandans, requested their intercession. The mes- 
sengers went out to meet the warriors, and delivered 
the younff damselinto the hands of her Countrymen, 
smoked the pipe of peace with them, and were for- 
' tunate enough to avert their indignation and induce 
them to return. In the evening some of the men 
came to the fort, and the rest slept in the village. 
Pocapsahe also visited us, and brought some meat 
on his wife's back. 

'^ January 2. It snowed last night, and during this 
.day the same scene of gayety was renewed at the 
second village^ and all the j^ea returned in the even- 
-ing. 

" January 3. Last night it becaihe very cold, and 
this morning we had some snow. Our hunters were 
,8ent out for buffalo, but the game had been fright- 
ened from the river by the Indians, so that they ob- 
tained only one ; thev, however, kilTbd a hare and a 
wolf. Among the Indians who visited us was a 
Minnetaree, who. came to seek his wife: she had 
t)een much abused, and came here for protection, but 
returned with him, as we had no authority to separ- 
ate those whom even the Mandan rites had united. 

** January 4. The morning was cloudy and warm, 
t^e mercury being 38° above sero ; but towards 
evening the wind changed to nofthwest, and the 
weather became cold. We sent some hunters down 
the river, but they killed only one buflfalo and a wolf. 
We received the visit of Kagohami, who is very 
fiiendly, and to whom we gave a handkerchief ana 
two files. 

^ Jsttiuary 5. We had high and boisterous winds 
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last night and this morning. The Indians continue 
to purchase repairs with grain of different kinds. 
In the first village there has been a Buffalo dance for 
the last three nights, which has put them all into 
commotion." * • * " When buffalo become scarce, 
they send a man to harangue the village, declaring 
that the game is far off, and that a feast is necessary 
to bring it back ; and, if the village be tlisposed, a 
day and place is named for the celebration of it.** 
Besides this, there is another called the Medicine 
dance, which is tfven by any person desirous of 
doing honour to his medicine or genius. He an- 
nounces that on such a day he will sacrifice his 
horses or other property, and invites the girls of the 
village to assist in rendering homage to his medi- 
cine. All the inhabitants may join in the celebra- 
tion, which is performed in the open plain, and by 
daylight ; but the dance is reserved altogether for 
the young unmarried females. The ceremony com 
mences with devoting the goods of the master of the 
feast to his medicine, which is represented by a 
head of the amimal to be offered, or by a medicine 
bag, if the deity be an invisible being. The dance 
follows ; which, as well as that of the buffalo, con- 
sists of little more than an exhibition of the most 
foiA and revolting indecencies.* 

* In the account of Major Loq^b expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1819-20, there is a ae8cri{}tion of the Dog dancQ, 
performed by the Kanzas for the entertainment of their guests ; 
and of a still more striking exhibition of the Beggar's dance, at 
a council held at Council Bluffs bv Major O'Fallon with about 
100 Ottoes and a deputation of loways, which Shongatong^, 
the Big Horse, opened with these words ; ** My father : Your 
children have come to dance before your tent, agreeably to our 
council of honouring brave and distinguished men.** After a 
reply made bjr Major O'If'allon, a succession of dancers came 
forward ; and in the interrals a warrior would step fi>rward and 
strike a temporary flagstaff, erected for the purpose, with a stick 
or some weapon, recounting at the same time nis martial deedf. 
This is called striking the post.— Vol. i., p. 153. 

** ArmuaUy in the month of Julv, the Minnetaiees oelebrata 
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*< January 9. The thermoineter at sunrise was 21 
degrees below zero. Ka^ohami breakfasted with 
us, and Captain Clarke, with three or four men, ac- 
companied him and a party of Indians to hunt, ia 
which they were so fortunate as to kill a number 
of buffalo ; but they were incommoded by snow, by 
high and squally wmds, and by extreme cold. Sev- 
leral of the Indians came to the fort nearly frozen, 
others are missing, and we are uneaay for one of 
pur men, who was separated from the rest during 
the chase, and has not returned. In xhe morning, 
however, he ^carne back just as we were sending 
out five men in search of him. The night had 
been excessively cold, and this morning, January 
10th, at sunrise the mercury stood at 40 degrees be- 
low zero, or 72 below the freezing point. He had« 
however, made a fire, and kept himself tolerably 
warm. A young Indian, about thirteen years of 
age, also came in soon after. His father, who came 
last night to inquire after hiin very anxiously, had 
sent him in the afternoon to the fort. He was over* 

their great Medicine dance, or dance of penitence, which may 
well be compared with the currach-pooja, or expiatory tortures 
of the Hindas, so often celebrated at Calcutta. On this ocea- 
tion a considerable quantity of food is prepared, which is well 
cooked, and serf ed up in the best oMnner. The devotees then 
dance and sin^ to their music at intervals, for three or four 
d^ys together, m full view of the victuals, without attempting 
to taste of them : if a stranger enters he is invited to eat, though 
ao one partakes with him. On the third or fourth day the se- 
verer expiatory tortures are commenosd, to which the preceding 
ceremonies are but preludes." These tortures consist in one af« 
ter another successively presenting himself, and having pieces JL^ 
of flesh or portions of skin cut from the flesbv parts, or in bav- » 
Ing cords passed through holes pierced in the shoulders, and 
dragging a bufialo scoU to the lodge, or leading a hcn-se to wa* 
ler, dec— Vol. i , p. 276. 

In this narrative we also £nd an account of human victims 
offered to Venus, or the Great Star. This horrible sacrifice 
was offered annually among the Pawnee LouDs,-the victims be- 
ing selected from prisoners taken in war ; ana the dreadful cer- 
cmooj ^ been but lately aboli«hed.^Vol i, p. 375. 
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taken by the night, and was obliged to sleep on the 
snow, with no covering except a pair of antelope- 
skin moccasins and leggins, and a buffalo robe : his 
feet being frozen, we put them into cold water, and 
gave him every attention in our power. About the 
same time, an Indian who had also been missing 
returned to the fort ; and, although his dress was 
very thin, and he had slept on the snow without a 
fire, he had not suffered the slightest inconvenience. 
We have, indeed, observed that these Indians sup- 
port the rigours of the season in a way which we 
had hitherto thought impossible. A mpre pleasing 
reflection occurred at seeing the warm interest 
which the situation of these two persons had exci- 
ted in the village. The boy had been a prisoner, 
and adopted from charity ; yet the distress of the 
father proved that he felt for him the tenderest af- 
fection. The man was a person of no distinction, 
yet the whole village was full of anxiety for his 
safety ; and, when they came to uS, borrowed a 
sleigh to bring them home with ease if they had 
survived, ori to carry their bodies if they had per- 
ished." 

The cold was at this time intense, the thermome- 
ter ranging from 20° to 38® below zero. 

" January 13. Nearly one half of the Mandan na- 
tion passed down the river to hunt for several days. 
In these' excursions, men, women, and children, with 
their dogs, all leave the village together, and, after 
discovering a spot convenient for the game, fix their 
tents ; all the family bear their part in the labour, 
and the game is equally divided among the families 
of the tribe. When a single hunter returns from 
the chase with more than is necessary for his own 
immediate consumption, the neighbours are entitled 
by custom to a share of it : they do not, however, 
ask for it, but send a squaw, who, without saying 
anything, sits down by the door of the lodge till the 
master understands the hint, and gives her ^ratui- 
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tously a part for her family. Chaboneau and anotfa* 
er man, who had gone to some lodges of Minneta* 
rees near the Turtle Mountain, returned with their 
feces much frostbitten. They had been about nine- 
ty miles distant, and procured from the inhabitants 
some meat and grease, with which they loaded the 
horses. He informed us that the agent of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at that place had been en<* 
deavouring to make unfavourable impressions with 
regard to us on the mind of the great chief, and that 
the Northwest Company intended building a fort there* 
The great chief had, in consequence, spoken slight^ 
ingly of the Americans ; but said that, if we would 
give him our great flag, he would come and see us* 

" January 14. The Mandans continued to pass down 
the river on their hunting-party, and were joined by 
six of our men. One of those sent on Thursday re- 
turned with information that one of his companions 
had his feet so badly frostbitten that he could not 
walk home. In their excursion they had killed a 
buffalo, a wolf, two porcupines, and a white hare. 
The weather was more moderate to-day, the mer- 
cury being at 16°.below zero, and the wind from the 
southeast ; we had, however, some snow, after which 
it remained cloudy. 

" January 16. The morning is much warmer than 
yesterday, and the snow begins to melt, though the 
wind, after being for some time from the southeast, 
suddenly shifted to northwest. Between twelve 
and three o'clock A.M., there was a total eclipse of 
the moon, from which we obtained a pan of tne ob- 
servation necessary for ascertaining the longitude. 

" We were visited by four of the most distinguish- 
ed men of the Minnetarees, to whom we showed 
marked attentions, as we knew that they had been 
taught to entertain stronc prejudices against us. 
These we succeeded so well in removing, that when, 
in the morning, 

*' January 16) about thirty Maudans, among whom 
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six were chiefs, came to see us, the Mlnnetarees re* 
proached them with fbeir falsehoods, declaring that 
they were bad men, and ought to hide themselves. 
They had told the M innetarees that we would kill 
them if they came to the fort ; y«t, on the contrary, 
they had spent a night there, and been treated with 
kindness by the whites, who had smoked with them, 
and danced for their amusement. Kagohami visited 
us, and brought us a little com ; and soon afterward 
one of the chiefs of the Minnetarees came, accom* 
panied by his squaw, a handsome woman. He fa«- 
voured us with a very acceptable present, a draught 
of the Missouri, in his manner; and informed us of 
his intention to go toi>var in the spring against the 
Snake Indians. We adrised him to reflect seriously 
before he committed the peace of his nation to the 
hazards of war; to look back on the numerous na* 
tions whom war had destroyed ; that, if he wished 
his nation to be happy, he should cultivate peace 
and intercourse with all his neighbours, by which 
means they would procure more horses and increase 
hi numbers ; and that, if he went to war, he would 
displease his great father the president, and forfeit 
his protection. We added, that we had spoken thus 
to all the tribes whom we had met ; that they had 
all opened their ears ; and that the president would 
compel those who did not voluntanly listen to his 
advice. Although a young man of only twenty-six 
years of age, this discourse seemed to strike him* 
tie observed that, if it woidd be displeasing to us, he 
would not go to war, since he iiad horses enough ; 
and that he would advise all the nation to remain at 
home until we had seen the Snake Indians, and dis- 
covered whether their intentions were pacific.'* 

The weather durmg the remainder «tf the month 
was variable, and not as cold aait.hadsbeeji^ Sev- 
eral attempts were nrade to diseng^ge*^^ the hoats 
from the ice, but they were unsuccessfuV On' the 
i8th they were visited :hy Messrs^ I^j^qche and 



M^eD2ie,two of the Nonhwest Company^s tradersi 
aceonipanied by some of the Mumetarees. Tk9 
neighbouriiig Indians made frequent tisits to th# 
encampment, bringing their household utei^sils to bf 
repaired, and com to pay for it. 

*' February 1. Our hunters returned, having killed 
only one deer. One of the Minnetaree war-cfafe£9, 
a young man named MaubuksheiUiokeah, or Seeing 
Snake, came to see us, and procure a war-hatchet, 
He. also requested that we would suffer him to go to 
war against the Sioux and Eicaras, who had kitted 
a Mandan some time ago ; this we refused, for rear 
sons which we exfdained'to him* He acknowledgr 
ed that we were hgbt, and promised to open his ears 
to our counsels." 

♦ * * " February 4. The morning fair and cold, the 
mercury at sunrise being 18'' below zero, and the 
wind from the northwest The stock of meat which 
we had procured in November and December being 
BOW nearly exhausted, it became necessary to re* 
new our supply. Captain Clarke, therefore, took 
eighteen men, and, with two sleighs and three horsesi 
descended the river for the purpose of hunting, af 
Uie buffalo has disappeared from our neighbourhoodi 
and the Indians are themselves suffering for want 
of meat. Two deer were killed to-day, but they 
were very lean. 

*< February 5. A pleasant, fiiii morning,^ with th^ 
wind from the northwest. A number of tHe lodians 
came with com for the Uacksmith, who, being now 
provided with coal, has becom^e one of our greatest 
resources for procuring grain. They ^eem tp b9 
particularly attached to a battle-axe of a very in* 
convenient figure. It is made wholly of iron, the 
blade extremely thin, and from seven to nine inches 
long ; it is sharp at the point, and five or six inches 
on each side, whence it converges towards the eye, 
which is circular, and about an inch in diameter, the 
blade itself being not more than an inch wide. The 

Vol. I.-0 
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handle is straight, and twelve or fifteen inches lofngt 
the whole weighing about a pound. By way of or« 
nament) the blade is perforated with several circular 
holes. The length of the blade, compared with the 
shortiiess of the handle, renders it a weapon of yery 
little strength, particularly as it is always used on 
horseback. There is still, however, another form 
which is even worse, the same sort of handle being 
fixed to a blade resembUng a spontooii. 

" February 6. The morning was fair and pleasant, 
the wind northwest. A number of Indian chiefs vis* 
ited us, and withdrew after we had smoked with 
them, contrary to their custom ; for, after being once 
introduced into our apartment, they are fond of 
lounging about during the remainder of the day* 
One of the men killed three antelopes. Oar black- 
smith has his time completely occupied^ so great is ^ 
the demand for utensils ofjAifferent kinds. The In* 
dians are particularly fond of sheet-iron, out of which 
they form points for arrows, and instruments for 
scraping hides ; and, when the blacksmith cut up an 
old cambouse of that metal, we obtained, for every 
piece of four inches square, seven or ^ight gallons 
of com from the Indians, who were delighted at the 
exchange. , , *- ' 

** February 7. The morning was fair, and much 
warmer than for some days, the thermometer being 
at 180 above zero, and the wind from the southeast. 
A number of Indians continue to visit us ; but, learn* 
ing that the inteipreter's squaws had been accus- 
tomed to unbar the gate during the night, we order* 
ed a lock to be put on it, and that no Indian should 
remain in the fort all night, nor any person be ad* 
mitted during the hours when the gate is closed, 
that is, from sunset to sunrise. 

" February 8. A fair, pleasant morning, with south- 
east winds. Pocopsahe came down to the fort with 
a bow, and apologized for his not having finished a 
shield which he had promised Captain Lewis, and 
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which the weather had prevented him from com- 
pleting. This chief possesses more firmness, intel- 
ligence, and integrity than any Indian of this coun- 
try, and he might be rendered highly serviceable in 
our attempts to civilize the nation. He mentioned 
that the Mandans are very much in want of meat, 
and that he himself had not tasted any for several 
days. To this distress they are often reduced by 
their own improvidence, or by their unhappy situa- 
tion. Their principal article of food is buffalo meat, 
their beans, corn, and other grain being reserved for 
summer, or as a last resource against what they 
constantly dread, an attack from the Sioux, who 
drive off the game, and confine them to their vil- 
lages. The same fear, too, prevents their going out 
to hunt in small parties to relieve their x)cca8ional 
wants, so that the buffalo is generally obtained in 
large quantities, and wasted by carelessness.*^ 

The next day they were visited by Mr. M*Ken^e, 
from the Northwest Company's establishment. In- 
formation was received that their horses were be- 
low, loaded with meat, but unable to cross the ice 
from not being shod. The weather for several days 
continued moderate. 

" February 12. The morning," continues the nar- 
rative, " is fair, though cold, the mercury* being 149 
below zero, the wind from the southeast. About 
four o'clock the horses were brought in much fa- 
tigued; on giving them meal-bran moistened with 
water, they would not est it, but preferred the bark 
of the Cottonwood, which, as has been already ob- 
served, forms their principal food during the winter. 
The horses of the Mandans are so often stolen by 
the Sioux, Ricaras, and Assiniboins, that the invan- 
able rule now is, to put the horses every night in the 
same lodge with the family. In the summer they 
ramble in the plains in the vicinity of the camp, and 
feed on the grass; but during cold weather the 
squaws cut down the cottonwood-trees as they a«s 
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wanted, and the horses feed on the boughs and bark 
oi the tender branches, which are also brought into 
the lodges at night and placed near them. These 
animals are very severely treated ; for whole days 
they are pursuing the buffalo, or burdened with the 
fruits of the chase, during which they scarcely ever 
taste food, and at night return to a scanty allowance 
of wood ; yet the spirit of this valuable animal sus- 
tains him through all these difficulties, and he iA 
rarely deficient either in flesh or vigour. 

'* February 13. The morning was cloudy ; the 
thermometer at 2^ below zero ; the wind from the 
southeast. Captain Clarke returned last evening 
with all his hunting party. During their excursion 
they had killed forty deer, three buffalo, and six- 
teen elk ; but most of the gan>e was too lean for 
use, and the wolves, which regard whatever lies out 
at night as their own, had appropriated a large part 
of it. When he left the fort on the 4th instant, he 
descended on the ice twenW-two miles to New- 
Mandan Island, near some of th^r old villages, and 
encamped forty-four miles iVom the fort, on a sand- 
point near the mouth of a creek on the southwest 
side, which they called Hunting Creek, and during 
this and the following day hunted through all the ad- 
joimng plains with mnch success, having killed a 
number of deer and elk. On the 8th, the best of the 
meat was sent with the horses to the fort ; and such 
parts of the remainder as were fit for use were 
Drought to a point of the river three miles below, 
and« softer the bones were taken out, secured in pens 
built of logs, so as to keep off the wolves, ravens, and 
magpies, which are very numerousj and constantly 
disappoint the hunter of his prey. They then went 
to the low grounds near the Chisshetaw River,- 
where they encamped, but saw nothing except some 
^p^hresen the hills, and a number of buffalo too poor 
to be worth hunting. The nelt morning, the 9th, ait 
tlwre was no game, and it woidd have been inooa'. 
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lenient to send it hack sixty miles to the fort, they 
returned up the river, and for three days hunted 
along the banks and plains, and reached the fort in 
the evening of the 12th, much fatigued, having walk- 
ed thirty miles that day on the ice and through the 
snow, in many places knee deep, their moccasins, 
too, being nearly worn out. The only game w^ch 
they saw, besides what is mentioned, were some 
grouse on the sand-bars in the river. 

''February 14. Last night the snow fell three 
inches deep, but the day was fine. Four men were 
despatched with sleds and three horses, to bring up 
the meat which had been collected by the hunters. 
They returned, however, with intelligence that, about 
twenty-one miles below the fort, a party of. upward 
of one hundred men, whom they supposed to be 
Sioux, rushed on them, cut the traces of the sleds, 
and carried off two of the horses, the third being 
given up by the intercession of an Indian who 
seemed to possess some authority over them ; they 
also took away two of the men's knives and a tom- 
ahawk, which last, however, they returned. We 
^ent up to the Mahdans to inform them of it, and to . 
know whether any of them would join a party 
which intended to pursue the robbers in the morn- 
ing. About twelve o'clock two of their chiefs came 
down, and said that all their young men were out 
hunting,jind that there were few guns in the village. 
Several Indians, however, armed, some with bows 
and arrows, some with spears and battle-axes, and 
two with fusils, accompanied Captain Lewis, who 
set out on the 15th, at sunrise, with twenty-four 
men. The morning was fine and cool, the ther- 
mometer being at 16^ below zero. In the course 
of the day, one of the Mandan chiefs returned from 
Captain Lewis's party, his eyesight having become 
60 bad that he could not proceed. At this season 
of the year, the reflection from the ice and snow is 
^ intense as to occasion almost total blindness.. 
03 
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This' complaint is vety common, and the genciraF 
ifemedy is to sweat the part affected by holding the^ 
fkce over t hot stone, and receiving the fumes from* 
bHow thrown on it." 

The weather became milder, and on the 16th the' 
mercury rose to 32° above z^ero. Their stock of 
me&t being exhausted, they ^ere obliged to Uve on' 
vegetable diet, in which they suffered but little in- 
convenience, as the Indians supplied them plentifully 
with corn. 

" February 20. The dafjr was delightfully fine,'* 
continues the Journal, ** the mercury being at sun-' 
rise 2®, and in the course of the day 22° above* 
aifero, the wind southerly. Kagohami came down 
to see us early. His irillage is afflicted by the death 
of one of their oldest men, who, fhnn his account to* 
Us, must have seen one hutidred and twenty win-' 
ters. Just as he wast dying, he requested his gitmd-' 
children to dres^ him in his best robe when he was* 
dead, and then carry him to a hill and seat him on 
a stone, with his face down the river towards their 
old villages, that he itiight go straight to his brother, 
who had passed before him to the ancient village 
mider ground. We hbve seen a number of Man-^ 
dans who have lived to a great age ; chiefly, howev- 
er, the men, whose robusrt e;xeiicises fortify the body, 
while the laborious oe;;upations of the women short-' 
eH their existence. 

" February 21. We had a: continuation of the* 
saYfie pleasant weather. Oheehaw and Shahaka' 
came down to see us, and mentioned that several' 
of their cbuhtrymeli had gone tb consult their meH'' 
icine st&rU aS'to the prospectSf of the fbUowing year,- 
This medicine stone is the gtektf ohicle of the Mari- 
dans, and Whatever it amiouhces is believed with' 
implicit confidence. Every spring, and, on some oc- 
casions, during the sumkiiei', a deputation visits the 
, sact-ed spot, where there is a thick, porous stone' 
twettty feet in citcumlbrenee, With a smooth ma-^ 
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hce. Having reached the place, the oeremony of 
smoking to it is performed by the deputies, who al* 
temately take a Whiff themselves, and then present 
the pipe to the stone; after this they retire to an 
at^oining \^ood for the night, during which it may 
be safely presumed that all the embassy do not 
sleep, and in the morning they read the destinies 
Of the nation in the white marks on the stone, which 
those who made them are at no loss to decipher. 
The Minnetareesr have a stone of a similar kind^ 
which has the same quahties, and the same influence 
over the nation. 

''Captain Lewis returned from his excursion in' 
pursuit of the hidians? On reaching the place 
where the Siouie had stolen our horses, they found 
only one sled and several pahrs of moccasins, which 
Were recognised to be those of the Sioux. The 
party then followed the Indian tracks till they reach^ 
ed two old lodges, where they slept, and the next 
morning pursu^ the course of the river till they 
Reached sbme Indian camps, where Captain Clarke 
passed the night some tune ago, and which the 
dioux had now set on fire, leaving a little com near 
the place, in order to iilduce a belief that they wer« 
Aicaras. From this point Ae Sioux* tracks left 
the river abruptly and crossed into the plains ; but, 
))erceiving that there was no chance of overtaking 
them. Captain Lewis weht down to the pen where 
Captain Clarke had left some meat, which he found 
untouched by the Indians, and then hunted in t^ 
low grounds oh the riVer, till he returned With about' 
three thousand pbutids of m^t (some drawn in a 
sl^d by fifteen of the men, and the rest brought an 
horseback), having ktHed thirty-six deei', fourteeii 
61k, and one wblf." 

The weather was now mild and pleasant, and the 
i^b in the river sO far thawed that they were enaUed 
to extricate their boats, abd draW them up on the 
hu^ They' were all budly engaged in preparinf 
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the necessary tools for building boats of a smaller 
size, in which to continue their voyage up the Mis- 
souri. " On the 28th of February," says the Jour- 
nal, " sixteen men were sent out to examine tho 
country for trees suitable for boats, and were suc- 
cessful in finding them. Two of the Northwest 
Company's traders arrived with letters. They had 
likewise a root which is used for the cure of per- 
sons bitten by mad dogs, snakes, and other veno- 
mous animals : it is found on high grounds and the 
sides of hills, and the modcf of using it is to scarify 
the wound, and apply to it an inch or more of the 
chewed or pounded root, which is to be renewed 
twice a day ; the patient iftust hot, however, chew 
or swallow any of the root, as an inward applica- 
tion might be rather injurious than beneficial. 

" M. Gravelines, with two Frenchmen and two 
Indians, arrived from the Ricara nation, with letters 
from Mr. Anthony Tabeau. This last gentlemen in- 
forms us that the Ricaras express their determina- 
tion to follow our advice, and to remain at peace 
with the Mandans and Minnetarees, whom they are 
desirous of visiting : they also wish to know wheth- 
er these nations would permit the Ricaras to settle 
near them, and form a league against their common 
enemies, the Sioux. On mentioning this to the 
Mandans, they agreed to it ; observing that they al- 
ways desired to cultivate friendship with the Rica- 
ras, and that the Ahnahaways and Minnetarees have 
^le same friendly views. 

*' M. Gravelines states that the band of Tetons 
whom we had seen was well disposed to us, owing 
to the influence of their chief, the Black Buffalo ; 
but that the three upper bands of Tetons, with the 
Sisatoons, and the Yanktons of the north, mean soon 
to attack the Indians in this quarter, with a resolu- 
tion to put to death evenr white man they encoun- 
ter. Moreover, that Mr. Cfameron, of St. Peter's, has 
ifiXely armed the Sioux against the Qhippe ways» who 
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have recently put to death three of his men. The 
tnen who had stolen our horses we found to be all 
Sioux, whOj after committing the outrage, went to 
the Ricara villaeee, where they said that they had 
hesitated about killing our men wh6 were with the 
horses, but that in future they would put to death 
any of us they could, as we were bad medicines, 
and deserved to be killed. The Ricaras were dis^ 
pleased at their conduct, and refused to give them 
anything to eat| which is deemed the greatest act 
of hostility short of actual violence." 

The party were emplo3red in building their new 
boats, m making ropes, preparinff charcoal, and 
manufacturing battle-as^s to exchange for com* 
The weather was mild and agreeable. 

" March 6. The day was cloudy and smoky," says 
the Journal, "in consequence of the burning of 
the plains by the Minnetarees; They have set all 
the neighbouring country on fire, in order to obtain 
^n early crop of grass which may answer for the 
consumption of their horses, and also as an induce- 
ment for the buffiEdo and other game to visit it. 
Some horses stolen two days ago by the Assini- 
boins have been returned to the Minnetarees. Oh- 
haw, second chief of the lower Minnetaree village^ 
Came to see us. The river rose a little, and overran 
the ice, so as to render the crossing difl^sult." • • * 

"March 9. The morning cloudy and cool, the 
wind from the north. The grand chief of the Min- 
netarees, who is c^ed by the French Le Borgne, 
from his having but one eye, came down for the 
first time to the fort He was received with much 
attention, two gims were fired in honour of his arri- 
val, the curiosities were exhibited to him, and, as he 
said that he had not received the presents which we 
had sent to him on his arrival, we again gave him a 
flag, medal, shirt, arm-braces, and the usual presents 
ott such occasions, with all which he was much 
pleased. In the course of the conversation, the 
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chief observed that some foolish young men of th^ 
nation had told him there was a person among us 
who was quite black, and he wisned to know if it 
could be true. We assured him that it was true, 
and sent for York: The Borgne was very much 
surpnsed at his appearance, examined him closely, 
and spit on his finger and rubbed the skin, in order 
to wash offthe paint ; nor was it until the negro un* 
covered his head, and showed his short hair, that he 
could be persuaded that he was not ti painted white 
man. 

" March 10. A cold, windy day. Tetuckopinreha, 
chief of the Ahnahaways, and the Minnetaree chief 
Ompschara, passed the da/ with us, and the former 
remained during the night. We had opportunity to 
see an instance of the summary justice of the In- 
dians. A young Minnetaree had carried off the 
daughter of Cagonomokshe, the Raven Man, second 
chief of the upper village of the Mandans : the fa* 
ther went to the village and found his daughter, 
whom he brought home, and took with him a horse 
belonging to the offender. This Teprisal satisfied 
the vengeance of the father and of the nation, as 
the young man would not dare to reclaim his horse, 
which from that time became the property of the in- 
jured party. The stealing of young women is one 
of the most common offences against the police of 
the village, and the punishment of it is always meas- 
ured by the power or the passions of the kindred 
of the female. A voluntary elopement is, of course, 
more rigorously chastised. One of the wives of The 
Borgne deserted him in favour of a man who had 
been her lover before the marriage, and who, after 
some time, left her, so that she was obliged to re- 
turn to her father's house. As soon as he heard it. 
The Borgne walked there, and found her sitting near 
the fire. Without noticing his wife, he began to 
smoke with the father, when they were joined 'by 
the old men of the village, who, knowing his temi* 
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per, had followed in hopes of appeasing him. He 
continued to smoke quietly with them till rising td 
return, when he took his wife by the hair, led her 
as far as the door, and with a single stroke of his 
tomahawk put her to death before her father^s eyes : 
then, turning fiercely upon the spectators, he said 
that, if any of her relations wished to avenge her, 
they might always find hira at his lodge; but the 
fate of the woman had not sufllcient interest to ex- 
cite the vengeance of the family. The caprice oi* 
the generosity of the same chief gave a veiy differ- 
ent result to a similar incident which occurred some 
time afterward* Another of his wives eloped with 
a young man, who, not being able to support her as 
she wished, they bpth returned to the village, and 
she presented herself before the husband, supplica- 
ting his pardon for her conduct. The Borgne sent 
for the lover ; at the moment when the youth ex- 
pected that he would be put to death, the chief, 
mildly asked them if they still preserved their affec- 
tion for each other ; and on their declaring that want, 
and not a change of affection, had induced them 
to return, he gave up his wife to her lover, with the 
liberal present of three horses, and restored them 
both to his favour." 

On the 13th they received a visit from Mr. M*Ken- 
zie. The smiths had as much as they could do in 
making battle-axes, which the Indians eagerly 
sought for, and for which they paid liberally in com. 

" March 16. The weather,'* continues the narrative, 
*' is cloudy, the wind from the southeast. A Mr. 
Garrow, a Frenchman, who has resided a long time 
among the Ricaras and Mandans, explained to us the 
mode in which they make their large beads : an art 
which they are said to have derived from some pris- 
oners of the Snake Indian nation, and the knowl- 
edge of which is a secret even now confined to a 
few among the Mandans and Ricaras.. The process 
10 as folloys: glass of different colours is first 
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pounded fine and washed, till each kind, which ia 
kept separate, ceases to stain the water thrown orer * 
it. Some well-seasoned clay, mixed with a sufll* 
cient quantity of sand .to prevent its becoming very 
hard when exposed to heat, and reduced by water to 
the consistency of dough, is then rolled on the palm 
of the hand tiU it becomes of the thickness wanted 
for the hole in the bead : these sticks of clay are 
placed upright^ each on a little pedestal or ball of the 
same material, about an ounce in weight, and dis^ 
tributed over a small earthen platter, which is laid 
on the fire for a few minutes, when they are taken 
off to cooL With a little paddle or shovel three or 
four inches lopg, and sharpened at the end of tha 
handle, the wet pounded glass is placed in the palm 
of the hand : the beads are made of an oblong shap% 
wrapped in a cylindrical form round the stick of 
clay, which is laid crosswise over it, and gently rolU 
ed backward and forward till it becomes perfectly 
smooth. If it be desired to introduce any other 
colour, the surface of the bead is perforated with the 
pointed end of the paddle, and the cavity filled with 
pounded glass of that colour. The sticks, with the 
strings of beads, are then replaced on their pedes^ 
tals, and the platter deposited on burning coals or 
hot embers. Over the platter, an earthen pot, con- 
taining about three gallons, with a mouth large 
enough to cover the platter, is reversed, being com« 
pletely closed except a small aperture at the top, 
through which are watched the beads : a quantity of 
old dried wood, formed into a sort of dou§rh or paste, 
is placed round the pot, so as almost to cover it, and 
afterward set on fire. The manufacturer then looks 
through the small hole in the pot till he sees the 
beads assume a deep red colour, to which succeeds 
a paler or whitish red, or they become pointed at 
the upper extremity ; on which the fire is removed^ 
and the pot suffered to cool gradually : at length it 
is removed, the beads taken out, the cli^ in the holr 
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low of them picked out with an awl or needle, and 
they are then fit for use. The beads thus fbrmed 
are in great demand among the Indians, and used as 
pendants to their ears and hair^ and are sometimes 
worn round the neck. 

" March 17* A windy, but dear and pleasant day, 
the river rising a little, and open in several placea 
Our Minnetaree interpreter, Chaboneau, whom we 
intended taking with iis to the Pacific, had some 
days ago been worked upon by the British traders, 
and appeared unwilling to accompany us, except on 
certain terms ; such, as hit not being subject to our 
orders, and to do duty or to return whenever he 
4ehose« As we saw dearly the source of his hesita- 
tion, and knew that it was intended as an obstacle 
to our views, we told lum that the terms were inad- 
jnissible, and that we could di^ense with his ser* 
vices: he had accordingly left us with some dis« 
pleasure. Since then he had made an advance to« 
wards joining us, which we showed no anxiety to 
meet ; but this morning he sent an apology for his 
improper conduct^ and agreed to go with us, and per* 
form the same duties as the rest of the corps ; we 
therefore took him again inta our service." • 

Information was received that the Sioux had late* 
ly attacked a party of the Assiniboins and Kniste- 
aaux, and killed fifty of them. There was every 
appearance of an approaching war^two parties of 
the Minnetarees having already gone out, and a third 
was preparing to follow them. The canoes were 
now finished, and " four of them,*^ says the Journal, 
" were carried down to the river, at the distance of 
a mile and a half from where they were constructed. 
On the 21st the remaining pirogues were hauled to 
the same place, and all the men except three, who 
were left to watch them, returned to the fbrt. On 
his way down, which was about six miles. Captain 
Clarke passed along the points of the high hills, 
where he saw large quantities of puiHice-stone ea 
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the fbot, sides, and tops of the hills, which had every 
appearance of having been at some period on fire* 
He collected specimens of the stone itself, the pum- 
ice-stone, and the hard earth ; and on being put into 
the furnace, the hard earth melted and glazed, the 
pumice>stone melted, and the hard stone became a 
pumice-stone glazed/' 
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The remainder of the month was mild and fair, 
and the party were actively engaged in completing 
their preparations for departure. The canoes were 
carefully caulked ind pitched, and the barge was 
made ready for sqch as were to return from this 
point down the Missouri. The ice began to break 
up and pass off as the water rose, and they only 
waited for the river to be clear of this obstruction 
to resume their journey. " On the 29th," says the 
journalist, " the ice came down in great quantities, 
the river having fallen eleven inches in the course 
of the last twenty-four hours. We have had few 
Indians at the fort for the last three or foul" days, as 
they are now busy in -catching the floating buffaloes. 
Every spring, as the river is breaking up, the sur- 
rounding plains are set on fire, and the buffaloes are 
tempted to cross the river in search of the fresh 
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grass which immediately succeeds to the burning. 
■On their way they are often insulated pn a large 
cake or mass of ice, which floats down the river. 
The Indians now select the most favourable points 
for attack, and, as the buffalo approaches, dart with 
astonishing agility across the trembling ice, some- 
times pressing lightly a cake of not more than two 
Xeet square. The animal is of course unsteady, and 
his footsteps insecure on this new element, so that 
be can make but little resistance ; and the hunter, 
.who has given him his death- wound, paddles his icy 
boat to the shore, and secures his prey." * * * 

" April 1. This morning there was a thunder- 
storm, accompanied with large hail, to which suc- 
ceeded lain u>r about half an hour. We availed 
ourselves of this interval to get all the boats in the 
water. At four o'clock P.M. it be^an to rain a 
second time, and continued till twelve at night. 
With the exception of a few drops at two or three 
different times, this is the first rain we have had 
since the 15th of October last." 

On the 3d they were engaged in packing up their 
baggage and merchandise. Several elk had been 
kUled the day before by the Mandans,but they were 
80 poor as to be of little use. 

"April 4.' The day is clear and pleasant," contin- 
ues the narrative, "though the wind is hi^h from 
the N. W. We now packed up, in different boxes, a 
variety of articles for the president, which we shall 
send in the barge. They consist of a stuffed male 
and female antelope, witn their skeletons, a weasel, 
ihree squirrels from the Rocky Mountains, the skel- 
eton of a prairie wolf, those of a white and gray 
hare, a male and female Maireauj or burrowing dog 
of the prairie, with a skeleton of the female, two 
burrowing vsquirrels, a white weasel, and the skin of 
the louservia, the horns of a mountain ram, or big- 
bom, a pair of large elk horns, the horns and tail of 
M black-tailed deer, and a variety of skins, such as 
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l&ose of the red fox, ^hiie hare, marten, yellow 
bear, obtained from the Sioux ; also a number of ai^ 
tides of Indian dress, among ^ich was a buffald 
robe representing a battle foucfht about eight years 
^ince between tSe Sioux and Rtcaras against the 
Mandans and Minnetarees, in which the combatants 
are represented on horseback." • • * " Such sketch^ 
Bs, rude and imperfect Bfi they are, delineate the pr». 
dominant character of the savaffe nations. If they 
are peaceable and tnoflfensive, the drawings usua^ 
consist of local scenery and their favourite divep- 
sions. If the band are rude and ferocious, we oIk 
serve tomahawks, scalping-knives, bows and arrows, 
and all the engines of destruction. — ^A Mandan bow^ 
and quiver of arrows; also some Ricara tobac^xK 
seed, and an ear of Mandan com : to these weve 
added a box of pkmts, another of insects, and three 
pases containmg a burrowing squirrel, a prairie hen, 
and four magpies, all alive." • • • 

^ April 6. Another fine day, with a gentle breese 
from the south. The Mandans continued to comt 
to the fort, and in the eourse of the day informed 
us of the arrival of a party of Ricaras on the other 
^ide of the river. We sent our interpreter to inquiri 
into their reason for coming; and in the morning, 

"April 7, he returned with a Ricara chief* and 
three of his nation. The chief, whose name is 
Kagohweto, or Brave Raven, brought a letter from 
M. Tabeau, mentioning the wish of the grand chiefe 
of the Ricaras to visit the president, and requesting 
permission for himself and font men to join our 
Doat when it descends ; to which we oonsented, as 
it will then be manned with fifteen hands, and be 
able to defend itself against the Sioux. After pre- 
aenting the letter, he told us that he was sent with 
ten warriors by his nation to arrange their settling 
near the Mandans and Minnetarees, whom they 
wished to join; that he considered all the neiglv- 
Iwnring nations Mendly except the Sioux, whoat 

\ 
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persecntion they could no longer withstand, and 
-whom they hoped to repel by uniting with the tribes 
in this quarter : he added that th^ Ricaras intended 
. to follow our advice, and live in peace with all na- 
tions, and requested that we would speak in their 
favour to the Assiniboin Indians. This we wilUngly 
promised to do, and assured them that their great 
father would protect them, and no longer suffer the 
Sioux to have good guns or to injure his dutiful 
children. We then gave him a small medal, a cer- 
tificate of his good conduct, a carrot of tobacco, and 
some wampum, with which he departed for the 
Mandan village, well satisfied with his reception. 
Having made all our arrangements, we left the fort 
about five o'clock in the afternoon. The party now 
consisted of thirty-two persons. Besides ourselves 
were sergeants John Ordway, Nathaniel Pryor, and 
Patrick Gass ; the privates were William Bratton, 
John Colter, John Collins, Peter Cjaisatte, Robert 
Frazier,. Reuben Fields, Joseph Fields, George Gib- 
son, Silas Goodrich, Hugh Hall, Thomas P. Howard, 
Baptiste Lapage, Francis Labiche, Hugh M'Neal, 
John Potts, John Shields, George Shannon, John 
B. Thompson, William Werner, Alexander Willard, 
Richard Windsor, Joseph Whitehouse, Peter Wiser, 
and Captain Clarke's black servant York. The 
two interpreters were George Drewyer and Tous- 
eaint Chaboneau. The wife of Chalx)neau also ac- 
companied us with her young child, and we hope 
may be useful as an interpreter among the Snake 
Indians. She was herself one of that tribe; but, 
having been taken in war by the Minnetarees, was 
sold as a slave to Chaboneau, who brought her up, 
and afterward married her. One of the Mandans 
likewise embarked with us, in order to go to the 
, Snake Indians and obtain a peace with them for his 
countrymen. All this party, with the baggage, was 
' stowed in six small canoes and two large pirogues. 
^ We left the fort with fair, pleasant weather, though 
/ P8 
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the northwest wind was high; and, after making 
about four miles, encamped on the north side of the 
Missouri, nearly opposite the first Mandan village. 
At the same time that we took our departure, oitr 
liarge, mailned with seven soldiers, two Frenchmen, 
and M. Gravelines as pilot, sailed for the United 
States, loaded with our presents and despatches.^' 

On the 9th they reached a hunting-camp of the 
Minnetarees, and a few miles beyond it they met 
with a hunting-party of the same nation, who had 
constructed an enclosure for the. purpose of takiiw 
the antelope in their migrations from the Black 
Mountains to the north side of the Missouri. *' ThB 
bluffis we passed to-day," continues the Journal, " are 
upward of one hundred feet high, composed of a 
mixture of yellow clay and sand, with many hori- 
zontal strata of carbonated wood, resembling pit- 
coal, Arom one to five feet in depth, and scattered 
through the bluff at different elevations, some as 
high as eighty feet above the waten The hills 
along the nver are broken, and present every ap- 
pearance of having been burned at some former 
period ; great quantities of pumice-stone and lava, 
or, rather, earth which seems to have been boiled 
and then hardened by exposure, being seen in many 
parts of these hills, where they are broken ami 
Washed down into gulleys by the rain and meltinjB^ 
snow." • • • *« We saw, but could not procure, an ani- 
mal that burrows in the ground, and similar in eveiV 
respect to the burrowing 'squirrel, except that it is 
only one third of its size. This may be the anim^ 
whose works we have often seen in the plains and 

Srairies. They resemble the labours of the salaman- 
er in the sand-hills of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and, like him, the animals rarely come above ground. 
These works consist of little hillocks of ten or 
twelve pounds of loose ground, which look as though 
they had been reversed from a pot, though no aper- 
tore is seen through which the earth could hate 
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been thrown. On reimofftig gen4y the eartb, yon 
discover that the soil has been brelcen in a circle of 
about an inch and a half diameter, where the ground 
is looser, though still no opening is perceptible^ 
When we stopped for dinner the squaw went out, 
and, after penetrating with a sharp stick the holes 
of the mice near some driftwood, brought to us ^ 
quantity of wild artichokes, wfadch the mice collect 
and hoard in large nunlbers. The root is white, of 
an ovate form, Srom one to three inches long, and 
generally of the size of a man^s finger ; and two, 
four, and sometimes six roots are attached to a sin- 
gle stalk. Its flavour, and the stalk which issues 
irom it, resemble those of the Jerusalepi artichoke, 
except that the latter is much larger.^ 

The following day they passed a biuff on the south 
side of the river, whiidi was in several places on 
fipe, and threw ont quantities of smoke with a strong 
eulphuTons smell ; the character of the bluff, as to 
eoal, &c., beinff similar to those they had seen the 
day before. They saw the track of a large white 
bear ; a herd of antelopes, and geese and swan in 
considerable nnmbers^ feeding on the young grass in 
the low prairies ; and they shot a prairie-hen, also a 
t)^d eagle, many nests of which were in the taU 
eottonwood-tfees. Their old comjmnions the mos- 
chetoes renewed their visits, to the no small annoy- 
ance of the party. 

The weadier the nett day became rery warm. 
The country was much the saflse as that passed the 
day before ; but on the sides of the hills, and even 
•on the banks of the rirers, as well as on the sand- 
bars, there was a v^Hte substance in considerable 
'quantities on the sttrfaoe of the earth, which tasted 
Hke a mixture of common salt with glauber saKs. 
Many of the streams coming from the foot of the 
hills were so strongly impregnated with it, that the 
water had an unpleasant taste and a purgative effect. 
They killed two geese, and saw some cranes, the 
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largest bird of that kind eommon to the Mi896wf 
and Mississippi, and which is perfectly white, excepi 
the large feathers on the two first joints of the wing^ 
which are black. 

•* April 12. We set off early," »ay» the narrative, 
'* and passed a high range of hills on the south side, 
our pirogues being obliged to go over to the south, 
in order to avoid a sand-bank which was rapidly 
falling in. At six miles we came to at the lower 
side of the entrance of the Little Missouri, where 
we remained during the day, fot the purpose of mar 
king celestial observations. This river empties it- 
self on the south side of the Missouri, one thousand 
six hundred and ninety- three miles from its conflu- 
ence with the Mississif^i. It rises to the west of 
the Black MonntE^ins, across the northern extremity 
of "which it finds a narrow, rapid passage along hig^ 
perpendicular banks, and then seeks the Missouri in 
a northeastern direction." • • ♦ " In its course it pass- 
es near the northwest side of the Turtle Mountain, 
which is said to be only twelve or fifteen miles from 
its mouth, in a straight line a little to the south of 
west; so that both the Little Missouri and Knife 
Bivers have been laid down too far southwest. It 
enters the Missouri with a bold current, and is One 
hundred and thirty-four yards wide ; but its greatest 
depth is two feet and a half, and this, joined to its 
rapidity and its sand-bars, make the navigation diffi- 
cult except for canoes, which may asc^^ it for a 
considerable distance." • • • 

^ We found this day great quantities of small on- 
ions, which grow single, the oulb of an oval form, 
white, about the size of a bullet, and with a leaf re- 
sembling that of the chive. On the side of a hill 
there was a species of dwarf cedar. It spreads ijts 
limbs along the surface of the earth, which they al- 
most conceal by their closeness and thickness, hav- 
ing always a number of roots on the under side, 
while on the upper are a quantity of j^oots, which 
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, with their leaves seldom rise higher than six or eight 
inches. It is an evergreen, its leaf more delicate 
than that of the commoii cedar, though the taste and 
sinell ave the saitte.'' 

On the l^th they passed a amall stream, which 
ihey called Onion Greek, from that vegetable grow- 
t^ in great abimdaoce on the plains near it. ^* The 
Missouri its^'' pioceeds the Journal, " widens very 
remarkaUy just above its junction with the littte 
Missoui;L Inua^diately at the entrance of the latter 
it is not mora than t,wo hunjdved yards wide, and no 
shallow that it may be oassed in canoes with setting 
|)oles» while a few miles aboVe k is upward of a 
mile in width. Ten miles beyond Onion Creek we 
^same to another, discharging itself on the north, in 
the centre of a deep bend ; on ascending which for 
about a mile and a half, we found it to be the dis- 
•charge of a pond or small lake, which seemed to 
have been once the bed of the Missouri^ Near this 
Jake were the remains of forty-three temporary 
lodges, which seem to belong to the Assiniboinai 
who are now on the river of the same name. A 
front number of swan and geese were abo in it, and 
from this circumstance we named the creek Goose 
Creek, and t^ lake by the same nape: these 
^eese, we observed, do not build their nests on the 
ground or in sand-bars, but in the tops af lofty cot» 
tonwood-trees. We saw some elk and bufifiado to- 
day, but at too great a distance to obtain any of 
them, though a number of the earcasses of the lat- 
ter animal were strewed along the shore, having 
fallen throi^ the ice, and been swept along when 
ike river broke up. More bald eagles were seen on 
this part of the Missouri than we had previously met 
with ; the small or common hawk, common in most 
parts of the United States, were also found here^ 
Great quantities of geese were feeding in the prai* 
ries, and one flock of white brant, or geese with 
Wack wingci, and some gray bsant with them, passed 
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up the river, atid from their flight they 9eeine(I to 
proceed much farther to the norUiwest.** • • • 

" April 14. We set off early, with jdeasant and 
fair weather : a dog joined us, which we supposed 
had strayed from the Assinihoin camp on the lake. 
At two and a half miles we passed low timbered 
grounds and a small creek. In these low grounds 
are several uninhabited lodges, built with the boughs 
of the elm, and the remains of two recent encamp- 
ments, which, from the hoops of small kegs found 
in them, we judged could belong to Assiniboins only, 
as they are the only Missouri Indians who use spir- 
ituous liquors. Of these they are so passionately 
fond, that it forms their chief inducement to visit 
the British on the Assinihoin, to whom they barter 
for kegs of rum their dried and pounded meat, therr 
grease, and the skins of large and small wolves, and 
email foxes : the dangerous exchange is transported 
to their caipps, with their friends and relations, and 
soon exhausted in brutal intoxication. So far fh)ni 
considering drunkenness as disgraceful, the women 
and children are permitted and invited to share in 
these excesses with their husbands and fathers, who 
boast how often their skill and industry as hunters 
have supplied them with the means of mtoxication: 
in this, as in their other habits and customs, they 
resemble the Sioux, from whom they are descended^ 
The trade with the Assiniboins and Knistenaux is 
encouraged by the British, because it procures pro- 
vision for their engagSs on their return from Rainy 
Lake to the English River and the Athabasky coun* 
try, where they winter; these men being obliged, 
during their voyage, to pass rapidly through a coun- 
try but scantily supplied with game. We halted for 
dinner near a large village of burrowing squirrels, 
who, we observe, generally select a southeasterly 
ex|)osure, though they are sometimes found in the 

{lains. At ten and a quarter miles we came to the 
>wer point of an island, which, from the day of out 
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lirrival there, we called Sunday Island. Here the 
river washes the bases of the hills on both sideSf 
and above the island, which, with its sand-bar, ex- 
tends a mile and a half, two small creeks fall in from 
the south; the uppermost of these, which is the 
largest, we called Chaboneau^s Creek, after our in- 
terpreter, who once encamped on it several weeks 
with a party of Indians. Beyond this no white man 
had ever been, except two Frenchmen, one of whom, 
Lapage, is with us ; and who, having lost their way, 
straggled a few miles farther, though to what point 
we could not ascertain. About a mile and a half 
beyond this island, we encamped on a point of wood- 
land on the north, having made in all fourteen miles. 
"The Assiniboins have so recently left the river 
that game is scarce and shy. One of the hunters 
shot at an otter last evening ; a buffalo, too, was 
killed, and an elk, both so poor as to be almost unlit 
for use; two white bears were also seen, and a 
inuskrat swimming across the river. The river 
continues wide, and of about the same rapidity as 
the ordinaiy current of the Ohio. The low grounds 
are wide, the moister parts containing timber, Uie 
upland extremely broken, without wood, and in some 
places seem as if they had slipped down in masses 
of several acres in surface. The mineral appear- 
ances of salts, coal, and sulphur, with the burned 
hill and pumice-stone, continue, and a bituminous 
water, about the colour of strong ley, with the taste 
of glauber salts and a slight tincture of alum. Many 
geese were feeding in the prairies, and a number of 
magpies, who buUd their nests much like those of 
the blackbird, in trees, and composed of small sticks, 
leaves, and grass, open at top : the egg is of a bluish- 
brown colour, frecMeid with reddish-broMm spots. 
We also killed a large hooting-owl, resembling that 
of the United States, except that it was more booted 
and clad with feathers. On the hills are many aro- 
matic herbs, resembling in taste, smell, and appear- 
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ance the sage, hyssop, wormwood, soatherawood^ 
juniper, and dwarf cedar ; a plant, also, about two or 
three feet high, similar to the camphor in smell and 
taste ; and another plant of the same size, with a 
long, narrow, smooth, soft leaf, of an agreeable 
smell and fhiTOur, which is a favourite food of the 
antelope, whose necks are oilen perAimed by n^ 
bing against it. 

" April 15. We proceeded with a fine breeze from 
the south, and clears pleasant weather^ At seven 
miles we reached the lower point of an island in a 
bend to the south, wh^ch is two miles in length. 
Captain Clarke, who went about nine miles north- 
ward from the river, reached the high grounds, 
which, like those we have seen, are level plains 
without timber: here he observed a number of 
drains, which, descending from the hills, pursue a 
northeast course, and probably empty into the 
Mouse River, a branch of the Assiniboin^ which, 
from Indian accounts, approaches very near to the 
Missouri at this place. Like all the rivulets of this 
neighbourhood, these drains are so stirongly im-> 
pregnated with mineral salts that they are hot fit to 
drink. He saw, also, the remains of several csmp9 
of Assiniboins ; the low grounds on both sides of the 
river are extensive, rkh, and level, hi a little pond 
on the north, we heard, fbr the ftrst time this season, 
the croaking of frogs, which exactly resembled that 
of the small frogs in the United States. There were 
also in these plains great (quantities of geese, and 
many of the grouse, or praine-hen, as they are call- 
ed by the Northwest Company's traders. The note 
of the male of the latter, as far as words can repre* 
sent it, is cook, cook, cook, coo, coo, coo, the first 
part of which both male and female use when flying : 
the male, too, drums with bis Wings when he files, 
in the same way, though not so loud, as the pheas- 
ant : they appeared to be mating. Some deer, elk, 
«nd |K>ats were ia the low grounds, and buffalo on 
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the sandbeaehes, but they were uncommonly shy; 
we also saw a black bear, and two white ones." * * * 

"April 16. The morning was clear, the wind light 
from the southeast. The country presents the same 
appearance of low plains and meadows on the river, 
bounded a few miles back by broken hills, which 
end in high, level, fertile lands : the quantity of tim- 
ber is, however, increasing^. The appearance of 
minerals continues as usual, and to-day we found 
several stones which seemed to have been wood, 
first carbonated, and then petrified by the water of 
the Missouri, which has the same effect on many 
vegetable substances. There is, indeed, reason to 
beUeve that the strata of coal in the hills cause the 
^re, and the appearance which they exhibit of being 
burned. Whenever these marks present themselves 
in the bluflfe on the river, the coal is seldom seen ; 
and when found in the neighbourhooil of the strata 
of burned earth, the coal, with the sand and sul 
phurous matter usually accompanying it, is precise 
ly at the same height, and nearly of the same thick- 
ness with those strata." • • * 

" April 17. We travelled this day twenty-six miles 
through a country similar to that of yesterday, ex- 
cept that there were greater appearances of burned 
htils, furnishing large quantities of lava and pumice- 
stone, of the last of which we observed some pieces 
floating do\vn the river, as we had previously done 
as low as the Little Missouri. In all the copses of 
wood are the remains of the Assiniboin encamp- 
ments. Around As are great quantities of game, 
such as herds of buffalo, elk, antelope, some deer 
and wolves, and the tracks of bears : a curlew was 
also seen, and we obtained three beaver, the flesh 
of which is more relished by the men than any other 
food we have. Just before we encamped we saw 
some tracks of Indians, who had passed twenty- 
four hours before, and left four rafts, afkl whom we 
supposed to be a band of Assiniboins on their return 
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from War against the Indians on ttie Rocky Motmt* 
ains." • * ♦ ^ 

"April 18. We encamped about dark on ^ woody 
bank, having made ^rteen miles^ The country 
presented the usual variiely. of highlands intersper* 
sed with rich plains. In one^ of these we observed 
a species of pea, bearing^ a yellow flower, being now 
in blossom, the leaf and stalk resembling the com* 
mon pea: it seldom rises higher than six incheSi 
and the root isperenniaL On the rose-bushes wo 
also saw a quantity of the hair of the buffalo, which 
had become perfectly white by exposure^ and re- 
semtded tl^ wool of sheep, except that it was much 
finer, and more soft and silky. A bufi^lo which we 
killed yesterday had shed his long hair^ and that 
which remained was about two inches long, thick 
and fine, and would have furnished five pounds of 
wool^ of which we have no doubt an excellent cloth 
might be made. Our game to-day were a beater, a 
deer, an elk, and some geese.'' * * * ** Tlie bearer oa 
this part of the Missouri ^re in greater quantitieSf 
larger and fatter, and their f\a is more abundant, and 
of a darker colour than any we had hitherto seen i 
their favourite food seems to be the bark of the cof^ 
ton wood and willow, as we have seen no other spe^ 
cies of tree that has been touched by them, and the^e 
they gnaw to the ground through a diameter of twenty 
inches." 

On the 19th the wind was so high from the north- 
west that they could not proceed; but, being lesB 
violent the following day, " We" set off," says the 
Journal, " about seven o'clock, and had nearly lost 
one of the canoes as we left the shore by the falling 
in of a large part of the bank. The wind, too, be- 
came again so stroi^ that we could scdrrcely make 
one mile an hour, arfi the sudden squalls so dangw- 
ous to the small boats that we stopped for the night 
among some willows on the north, not being able to 
advance more than six and a half miles. In walk- 
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iDg through the neighbouring plains we found a fer- 
tfle soil covered with Cottonwood, some box, alder, 
ash, red elm, and an undergrowth of willow, rose- 
bushes, honeysuckle, red willow, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, and service-berries, and along the foot of th6 
hiUs great quantities of hyssop. Our hunter« pro- 
cured elk and deef, which are now lean, and six 
beaver, which are fatter and more palatable. Along 
the plain there were also some Indian camps. Near 
one of these was a scaffold about seven feet high, 
on which were two sleds with their harness, and 
under it the body of a female, carefully wrapped in 
several dressed buffalo skins: near it lay a bag 
made of buffalo skin, containing a pair of moccasins, 
some red and blue paint, beaver's nails, scrapers for 
dressing hides, some dried roots, several plaits of 
sweet grass, and a small quantity of Mandan tobac- 
co. These things, as well as the body itself, had 
probably fallen cbwn by accident, as the custom is 
to place them on the scaffold. At a little distance 
was the body of a dog not yet decayed, who had 
met this reward for having dragged thus far in the 
sled the corpse of his mistress, to whom, according 
to the Indian usage, he had been sacrificed. 

^' April 21. Last night there was a hard white 
frost, and this morning the weather was cold, but 
clear and pleasant. The country was of the same 
description as within the few last days. We saw 
immense quantities of buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, 
geese, and some swan and ducks, out of which we 
procured three deer, four buffalo calves, which last 
^e equal in flavour to the most delicious veal, also 
two beaver, and an otter. We passed one large and 
two small creeks on the south side, and reached at 
sixteen miles the mouth of Whiteearth River, com- 
ing in from the north. This river, betbre it reaches 
the low grounds near the Missouri, is a fine, bold 
stream, sixty yards wide, and is deep and navigable ; 
but it is so much choked up at the entrance by th€( 
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mud of the Missouri that its mouth is not more than 
ten yards wide.** * * * 

" April 22. The day clear and cold. We passed 
a high bluff on the north, and plains on the south, 
in which were large herds of buffalo, till breakfast, 
when the wind became so strong ahead that we 
proceeded with difficulty even with the aid of the 
towline. Some of the party now walked across to 
the Whiteearth River, which here, at the distance of 
four miles from its mouth, approaches very near to 
the Missouri. It contains more water than is usual 
in streams of the same size at this season, with 
steep banks about ten or twelve feet high, and thci 
water is much clearer than that of the Missouri. 
The salts, which have been mentioned as common 
on the banks of the Missouri, are here so abundant 
that in many places the ground appears perfectly 
white, and from this circumstance it may nave de- 
rived its name. It waters an open country, and is 
navigable almost to its source, which is not far from 
the Saskashawan; and, judging from its size and 
course, it is probable that it extends as far as the fif- 
tieth degree of latitude. After much delay in con- 
sequence of the high wind, we succeeded in making 
eleven miles, and encamped in a low ground on the 
south, covered with cottonwood and rabbit-berries. 
The hills of the Missouri, near this place, exhibit 
large, irregular broken masses of rocks and stones, 
some of which, although two hundred feet above 
the water, seem at some remote period to have 
been subject to its influence, being apparently worn 
smooth by the agitation of the water. These rocks 
and stones consist of white and gray granite, a brit- 
tle black rock, flint, limestone, freestone, some small 
specimens of an excellent pebble, and occasionally^ 
broken strata of a black-coloured stone, like petn- 
fied wood, which make good whetstones. The usual 
appearances of coal, or carbonated wood, and pum- 
iee^stone, still continue j the coal being of a ifstter 
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qoality^ and, when burned, affording a hot and last- 
ing fire, emitting very little smoke or flame. There 
are large herds of deer, elk, buffalo, and antelope 
in view of us. Tbte buffalo are not so shy as iht 
rest, for they suffer us to apptroach within one hnn« 
dred yards before they nm, and then stop and re- 
sume Uieir pasture at a very short di«tsuice. The 
wolves to-day pursued a herd of them, and at length 
oaught a calf that was unable to keep }xp with the 
rest ; the nto^ers on these occasions defend their 
vouiig^ as long as they can retreat as fast as the herd, 
DQt seklom mtum any distance to seek for them." 

The two following days the wind was s6 violent 
that they made but little progress. ^ The party were 
much afflicted with sore eyes, which they supposed 
to be ^occasfMied by the quantities of sand which 
were driven fbsm the sand-baors in sudi clouds as of- 
ten to hide from them die view of the opposite 
bank. *^ Thk particles of this sand,'' says the Jour- 
nal, ** are so fine and light, that it floaits for miles in 
the air like a column of &ick smok^, and is so pen- 
crtniting that nothing can be kept free from it ; and. 
we are compelled to eat, drink, and breathe it very 
copiously. To the same cause we attribute the 
disorder of one of our watdies, although its cases 
acre double 9xid tight ; smce, wi^ut any defect in 
itr works that we can discover, it will not run for 
more than a few minutes without stopping. 

^ April 25. The wind moderated this momuxg, but 
was still high: we therefore set out early, the 
weather being so cold that the water froze on the 
oars as we rowed, and about ten o'clock the wind 
increased so much that we were obliged to stop. 
This detention by the wind, and the reports from 
our hunters of the crookedness of the river, induced 
us to beMeve that we were at no great distance 
from the YeMowstone River. In 01^, therelbre,, 
to prevent delay as much as possiUe, Captain Lew- 
la dfiS^n&ined to go on by land m mniek of that 
Q8 
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river, and make tiie necessary observations, so as 
to be enabled to proceed immediately after the 
boats should j(mi him. He accordingly landed, 
about eleven o'clock, on the south side, accompa- 
nied by four men : the boats were prevented from 
going until five in the afternoon, when they went on 
a few miles farther, and encamped for the night at 
the distance of fourteen and a half miles. 

*^ April 36. We continued oar voyage in the morn- 
ing, and by twelve o'clock encamped at eight miles' 
distance, at the junction of the Missouri and Yek 
lowstone Rivers, where we were, soon joined by 
Captain Lewis." • • • 

'^ This latter river, known to the French as the 
jRoche Jaune, or, as we have called it, the Yellow- 
stone, rises, according to Indian information, in the 
Rocky Mountains. , Its sources are near those of 
the Missouri and the Platte, and it may be navigated 
in canoes almost to its head. Jt runs first through 
a mountainous country, but wl^^ in many parts is 
fertile and well timbered : it then waters a rich, de- 
lightful land, broken into valleys and meadows, and 
well supplied with wood and water, till it reaches, 
near the Missouri, open meadows and low grounds, 
wliich are sufficiently timbered on its borders." * * * 
*^ Just above the confluence we measured the two 
rivers, and found the bed of the Missouri five bun- 
dred and twenty yards wide, the water occupying 
only three hundred and thirty, and the channel deep ; 
while the Yellowstone, including its sand-bar, occu- 

Sled eight hundred and fifty-eight yards, with two 
undred and ninety-seven yards of water : the deep- 
est part of the channel was twelve feet, but the riv- 
er is now falling, and seems to be nearly at its sum- 
mer height. 

" April 27. We left the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
From the point of junction* a wood occupies the 
space between the two rivers, which, at the distance ' 
oC a mile, come within two hundred and Misy yards 
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of each other. There a besutifbl low plain com- 
mences, and, widening as the rirers recede, extends 
along each of tiiem for sereral miles, rising about 
half a mile from the Missonrt into a level twelve 
feet higher than the riiwr. The low plain is a few 
inches above high-water mark, Kod Where it joins 
the higher plain there is a channel of sixty or sev- 
^ty 3rards in width, through which a part of the 
Missouri, when at its greatest height, passes into 
the Yellowstone. At two and a half miles above 
the junction, and between the high and low plain, is 
a small lake two htmdred yards wide, extending for 
a mile parallel with the Missouri, along the edge of 
the upper plain. At the tower extremity of this 
lake, about four hundred yards from the Missouri, 
and twice that distance ftotn the Yellowstone, is a 
situation higMy eligible for a trading establishment : 
it is in the high plain, which extends back three 
miles in width, and seven or eight mdes in length, 
along the Yellowstone, wtore it is bordered by an 
extensive body of woodland, and along the Missou-^ 
ri with less breadth, till three miles al^ve it. is cir- 
cumscribed by the hills within a space four yards in 
width. A sufficient quantity of limestone for build- 
ing may easily be procured near thQ junction of the 
rivers : it does not lie in regular strata, but is in 
large irregidar masses, of a light colour, and appa- 
rently of an excellent quaUty. Game, too, is very 
abundant, and as yet quite gentle : above all, its ele- 
vation recommends it as preferable to the land at 
the confluence of the rivers, which their variable 
channels may render very insecure. The northwest 
wind rose so high at eleven o'clock that we were 
obliged to stop tnl about four m the afternoon, when 
we proceedea till dusk. On the s6uth a beautiful 
plain separates the two rivers, till at about six miles' 
there is a piece of low timbered ground, and a little 
above it bluffs, where the country rises graduall3r 
from the river: the sitimtions on the north are more 
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high and open. We eacifivped CA that aide, the 
wSid, the sand which it faiacKi, and the. rapidity of » 
the current hmog^ prevented oihr advancinff more 
than eight milee ; during the latier part of the d^y 
the nrer became wider, and crowded with aand-bara. 
The game was in such plen^ that we killed onbf 
what was necessary- for ohr subsistence. For ser** 
end days past we hare seen great numbers of buf«> • 
falo lying dead along tiie shore, some of Chem part** 
It deroured by the wirives. They have either sunk 
through the icie during the winteryoor been drowned 
in attempting to cross ; or else, after crossing lo 
some high bluff, have found themselves too much 
ei^usted either to aseead «r swim back again, and 
perished for want of food : in this aituation we found 
several small parties of tbem. There ars geese, 
too, in abundance, and move ludd eagles thui we 
have hitherto observed ; the nests of Uiese last he* 
log always aecomparaed by these of two or three 
nmgpies, who are their inseparaUe attendaBts." 
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Usual Appearand of Salt— The formidabie Oharacter of tho 
White Bear.<— Porcupine RiTa!iliMcnbad.—6eaatiful Appear* 
ance of the aurroundinf Couiitry.-«-Iinineii8« QuautiUea of. 
Game.^Milk Riverdeacribed—oif Dry River.— Ad Instance 
of uncommon Tenacity of Life in a white Bear.— Narrow 
Escape of one of the Party from that Animal.— A still more 
remarkable Instance.— Museleshett RiTer. 

As they advanced the couotry on both sides was 
much broken, the elevations approaching nearer th& 
nver, and forming Uuffo, soma of a white, others of 
a red colour, exhibiting the usual appearances of 
minerals, and there were some burned hills, though 
tfitbout any pumice-stone: the salbi were in greater 
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quantities than usual, and th6 banks and sand-bars 
were covered with a white incrustation like frost. 
The beaver had committed great devastation among 
the trees, one of which, nearly three feet in diameter, 
had been gnawed through by them. 

"April 29. We proceeded early," continues the 
Journal, " with a moderate wind. Captain Lewis, 
who was on shore with one hunter, met about eight 
o'clock t^ white bears. Of the strength and fero- 
city of this animal the Indians had given us dreadful 
accounts ; they never attack him but in parties of six 
or eight persons, and even then are often defeated, 
with the loss of one or more of the party. Having 
no weapons but bows and arrows, and the bad guns 
with which the traders supply them, they are obli- 
ged to approach very near to the bear ; and as no 
wound except through the head or heart is mortal, 
they frequently fall a sacrifice if they miss their aim. 
He rather attacks than avoids man ; and such is the 
terror he has inspired, that the Indians who go in 
quest of him paint themselves, and perform all the 
superstitious rites customary when they make war 
on a neighbouring nation. Hitherto, those we had 
seen did not appear desirous of encountering us ; but, 
although to a skilful rifleman the danger is very 
much diminished, the white bear is still a terrible 
animal. On approaching these two, both Captain 
Lewis and the hunter fired, and each wounded a 
bear. One of them made his escape; the other 
turned upon Captain Lewis, and pursued him for sev- 
enty or eighty yards ; but, being badly wounded, he 
could not run so fast as to prevent him from reload- 
ing his piece, which he again aimed at him, and a 
third shot from the hunter brought him to the ground. 
It was a male, not quite full grown, and weighed 
about three hundred pounds : the legs were some- 
what longer than those of the black bear, and the 
claws and tusks much larger and longer. Its colour 
was a yellowish browui the eyes small, black, and 
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piercing. The front of the fore kgs of ,the animal, 
near the feet, is usually black, and the fur is finer, 
thicker, and deeper than that of the black bear; 
added to which, it is a niore furious animal, and very 
remarkable for the wounds winch it will bear with- 
out dying.* 

" W© are surrounded with deer, elk, buffalo, ante- 
lope, and their compamoas the wolves, who have 
become more numerous, and make gceat ravages 
among them : the hills are here much more rough 
and high, and almost overhang the banks of the riv- 
er. There are greater appearances of coal than we 
have hitherto seen, the strata of it being in some 
places six feet thick, and there are also strata of 
burned earth, which are always on the same level 
with those of the coal." 

The next day they passed a fertile country, with 
but little timber, and saw some Indian lodges, which 
did not appear to have been recently inhabited. 
'* The game," says the journalist, ^* continues abund- 
ant. We killed' the largest male elk we have yet 
seen : on placing it in its natural erect position, we 
found that it measured ive feet three inches from the 
point of the hoof to the top of the shoulder* The an- 

* As an instance oi the astontshhif strength of this animal, 
tke Rev. Mr. Parker, inhis Toor to the Rocky Mountains, states 
tkat Lieutenant Stein, of the Dragoons, told him that he once 
saw some buffaloes passiiig near bushes where a grizzly bear lay 
concealed : the bear, with one stroke of his paw, tore three riba 
from one of the buffaloes, and kid it dead. 

The ribs of the bufialo are not so invulnerable as the forehead. 
Townsend, at page 97, relates that he himself, to try the effect 
of a ball aimea directly |t the forehead of a bull buffalo, cau- 
tiously approached to within ten feet of the animal, and dis- 
charged one of the barrels of his double rifle, which carried 
balls twenty to the pound. *' The animal shook his head, paw- 
ed up the ground with his hoofs, and making a sudden spring, 
aocompanied by a terrific roar, turned to make his escape." A' 
shot from the second barrel in a vital part brought him down. - 
On examination, the first ball was found flattened againts tiio 
seas, without loving inrodoced tho snuUsst icactttza. 
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telopes are yet lean, and the females are with youngi 
These fleet and quick-sighted animals are generally 
the victims of their curiosity. When they first see 
the huntQTS, they run with great Telocity : if he lies 
down on the ground, and lifts up his arm, his hat, ot 
his foot, they return with a light trot to look at thd 
object, and sometimes go and Return two or three 
times, till they approach within reach of the rifle^ 
So, too, they sometimes leave their fiock to go and 
look at the wolves, which crouch down, and, if the 
antelope is frightened at first, repeat the same m^ 
AcBuvre, and sometimes relieve each other, till they 
decoy it from the party, when they seize it. But^ 
generally, the wolves take them as they are cross-* 
ing the rivers ; for, although swift on foot, they arO 
Hot good swimmers;'^ 

May opened with cold weather and high winds, 
Which greatly retarded their progress. . On the 2d 
snow fell so as to cover the ground to the depth of 
an inch, contrasting strangely with the advanced 
vegetation. " Our game to-day," proceeds the Jour- 
nal, " were deer, elk, and buflalo i we also procured 
three beater. They were here quite gentle, as they 
have not been hunted $ but when the hunters are in 
pUi^it, they never Ifeave their huts during ihe day^ 
Thi^ animal we esteem a ^reat delicacy, particular^ 
ly the tail, which, when boiled, re^mbles im fiavouf 
the fresh tongues and eiddnds df the Cddfish, arid ia 
generally so large as to atford si plentiful m6al for 
two men. One of the hdntersf, in passing near an 
old Indian camp, found several yards of scarlet cloth 
suspended on the bough of a tree, as a sacrifice to 
the Deity, by the Assiniboins ; the custom of ma- 
Idng these offerings being common among that peo- 
ple, as, indeed, among all the Indians on the Mis- 
souri. The air was sharp this evening ; the water 
froze on the oars as we rowed. 

" May 3. The weather was quite cold, the ice a 
Quarter of an inch thick in the kettle, and the snow 
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itill remained on the hills, though it h^d melted 
from the plains. The wind, too, continued high 
from the west, but not so violently as to prevent 
our going on. At two miles from our encampment 
we passed a curious collection of bushes, about thirty 
feet high, and ten or twelve in diameter, tied in the 
form of a fascine, and standing on end in the middle 
of the low ground : this, too, we supposed to have 
been left by the Indians as a religious sacrifice^ 
The low grounds on the river are much wider than 
common, sometimes extending from five to nine 
miles to the highlands, which are- much lower than 
heretofore, not being more than fifty or sixty feet 
above the lower plain. Through all this valley 
traces of the ancient bed of the river are every- 
where visible; and, since the hlUs have become 
lower, the strata of coal, burned earth, and pumice- 
stone have in a great measure ceased, there being, 
in fact, none to-day. At the distance of fourteen 
miles we reached the mouth of a river on the north, 
which, from the unusual number of porcupines near 
it, we called Porcupine River. This is a bold and 
beautiful stream, one hundred and twelve yards 
wide, though the water is only forty yards at its 
entrance." * * • " The water of this river is trans- 
parent, and is the only one that is so of all those 
that fall into the Missouri. From the quantity of 
water which it contains, its direction, and the na- 
ture of the country through which it passes, it is not 
improbable that its sources may be near the main 
body of the Saskashawan ; and, as in high water it 
can be no doubt navigated to a considerable distance, 
it may be rendered the means of intercourse with 
the Athabasky country, from which the Northwest 
Company derive so many of their valuable furs." 

• • • " We saw vast quantities of buffalo, elk, 
deer, principally of the long-tailed kind, antelope, 
beaver, geese, ducks, brant, and some swan. The 
porcupines, too, are numerous, and so careless and 
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eiumsy thut vr% <»h approacli very near vitlioat dis^ 
Itirbmg them as tbey are feeding on tl^e voung wil^ 
lows. Towards ^Tening we also found, u>r the first 
lime, the nest of a goose among some driftwood, all 
that we have hitherto seen beiiig on the tops of 
broken trees, on the foi^, and invariably from fif* 
icen to twenty feet ot more in height.'* 
' ***** May 4. There are, as usual, vast quantities 
ef game, and extremely gentle ; the male buffalo, 
particularly, will scarcely give way to us, and, as 
we approach, will merely look at us for a moment 
as something new» and then qiiietly resume their 
feeding. In the course of the day we passed some 
idd Indian hunting«oamps, one of which consisted 
of two large lodses fortified with a circular fence 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and made of tim- 
ber laid horizontally^ the beams overlaying each 
other to the height of five feet, and covered with the 
trunks and limbs oi treee that have drifted down the 
river. The lodges themselves are formed by three 
or more strong sticks, about the size of a man's leg 
or arm, and twelve feet long, which are attached at 
the top by a withe of small willows, and spread out 
so as to form at the base a circle of from ten to four-^ 
teen feet in diameter: against these are placed 
loeces of driftwood and fallen timber, usually in 
three ranges, one on the other, and the interstices 
sre covered widi leaves, bark, and straw, so as to 
form a conical figure about ten feet high, with a 
small aperture in one side for the door. It is, how'> 
ever, at best, a very imperfect shelter against the 
inclemencies of the seasons^ 

•* May 6. We had a fine morning, and, the wind 
being from the east, we used our sails. At the dis- 
tance of five miles we came to a small island, and 
twelve miles farther encamped on the north, at the 
distance of seventeen miles. The country, like that 
of yesterday, is beautiful in the extreme. Among 
the Tast quantities of game around us, we distio- 

V0L.I.-R 
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gtii^h a small species of goose, difTering cOnsiderabijr 
horn the common Canadian goose ; its neck, head, 
and beak being much thicker, larger, and stronger 
in proportion to its size, which is nearly a third 
smaller; its noise^ too, resembling more that of the 
brant, or of a young goose that has not yet fully ac- 
quired its note. In other respects — its colour, hab- 
its, and the niimber of feathers in the tail, the two 
species correspond : this species also associates in 
flocks with the large geese, but we have not seen it 
pair off with them, llie white brant is about the 
size of the common brown brant, or two thirds that 
Of the common goosey than which it is also six inch- 
es shorter from the extremity of the wings, though 
the beak, headj and neck are larger and stronger. 
The body and wings are of a beautiful pure white, 
except the black feathers of the first and second 
joints of the wings ; the beak and legs are of a red- 
dish or flesh-coloured white ; the eye of a moderate 
size, the pupil of a deep sea-green, encircled with a 
ting of yellowish broWn; the tail consists of sixteen 
feathers equally long; the flesh is dark, and, as 
well as its note, differs but little from that of the 
common brant, which in form and habits it resem* 
bles, and with which it sometimes unites in a com- 
mon flotk. The white brant also associate by them- 
selves in large flocks ; but, as they do not seem to 
be mated or pSiired offj it is doubtful whether they 
ifeside here during the summer for the purpose of 
rearing their young. 

" The wolves are also very abundant^ and are of 
two species. First, the small wolf, or burrowing- 
dogof the prairies, Which are found in almost all the 
open plains : it is of an intermediate size between 
the fox and dog, very delicately formed, fleet, and 
active; the ears are large, erect, and pointed; the 
head long and pointed, like that of the fox ; the tail 
long and bushy; the hair and fur of a pale reddish- 
brown colour, though much coarser than that of the 
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fox; the eye of a deep sea-green colour, small and 
piercing : the claws rather longer than those of Uie 
wolf of the Atlantic States, which animal, as far as 
we can perceive, is not to be found on this side of 
the River Platte. These wolves usually associate 
in bands of ten or twelve, and are rarely, if ever, 
seen alone, not being powerful enough singly to at* 
tack a deer or antelope. They live and rear their 
young in burrows, which they nx near some pass or 
spot much frequented by game, and sally out in a 
lx)dy against any animal which they can overpower, 
but on the slightest alarm retire to their burrows, 
making a noise exactly like that of a small dog. 

** The second species is lower, Bhorter in the legs, 
a(nd^ thicker than the Atlantic wolf. Their colour, 
which is not affected by the seasons, is of every va- 
riety of shade, from a gray or blackish brown to a 
cream-coloured while. They do not burrow, nor 
do they bark, but howl ; they frequent the woods and 
plains, and skulk along the skirts of the buffalo 
nerds, in order to attack the weary or wounded. 

" Captain Clarke and one of the hunters met this 
evening the largest brown bear we have seen. As 
they fired he did not attempt to attack, but fled with 
a most tremendous roar \ and such was his extraor- 
dinary tenacity of life, that, although he had five 
balls passed through his lungs, and five other 
wounds, he swam more than half across the river 
to a sand-bar, and survived twenty minutes. He 
weighed between five and six hundred pounds at 
least, and measured eight feet seven inches and a 
half from the nose to the extremity of the hind feet, 
five feet ten inches and a half round the breast, three 
feet eleven inches round the neck, one foot eleven 
inches round the middle of the fore leg, and his 
claws, ^ye on each foot, were four inches and three 
eighths in length. This animal diflfers from the com- 
mon black bear in having his claws much longer 
and more blunt ; his tail shorter ; his hair of a red- 
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dish or bay brown, longer, finer, and more abundant; 
his liver, lungs, and heart much larger even in pro- 
portion to his size, the heart particulariy, being equal 
to that of a large ox ; and his maw ten times larger, 
fiesideft fish and flesh, he feeds on roots and every 
kind of wild fruit." 

• • ♦ " May 6. The morning being fair, and the 
wind favourable, we set sail, and proceeded very 
Well the greater part of the day. The country con- 
tinues level, rich, and beautiful; the low grounds 
wide, and, comparatively with the other parts of the 
Missouri, weU supplied witih wood. The appear- 
ances of coal, pumice-stone, and burned earth have 
ceased, though the salts of tartar o^ vegetable saltr 
•ontinue on the banks and sand-bars, und sometimes 
in the Httle ravines at the base of the hills." 

They this day passed three streams, or, more 
properly, beds of streams (fbr, though they contain- 
ed some water in standing pools, they discharged* 
none), the first being twenty-five yards wide, the 
second fifty, and the last no less than two hundred^ 
and to which they gave the names of Little Dry antf 
Big Dry Creeks, and Big Dry River. 

The party proceeded up the river at the rate of 
ift>out twenty miles a day, through beautiftil and fer-^ 
tile plains, which rose gradually from the lowr 
grounds bordering its banks to the height of fifty 
feet, and extended a perfect level, at that elevation, 
as far in places as the eye couM reach. On the 8th 
tiiey passed a considerable stream, which, from the 
whitish colour of its water, they called Milk River ; 
and on the following day the bed of a river, which, 
though as wide as that of the Missouri, like those 
passed a few days before, contained no running 
water. 

" The game,^ says the Journal, **is now in great 
quantities, particularly the elk and buffalo, which' 
last are so gentle that the men are obliged to drive' 
them out of the ray with sticks and stones. The 
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rav>«(e8 of the bearer are very apparent. In one 
placo the timber was entirely poatrated for a space 
of three acres in front on the river, and one in depth, 
and a great pact of it removed,, though the trees 
were numerous, and some of them as thick as the 
body of a man." • • • **For several days past the 
nver has been as wide as it generally is near its 
xhouth; but, as it is much shaUower, crowded with 
sand-bars, and the colour of the water has become 
much clearer, we do not yet despair of reaching the 
Bocky Mountains, tor which we are very anxious.'' 

The party were much troubled with boils and im- 
posthuraes, and also with sore eyes : for the former 
they made use of emollient poultices, and an appli- 
cation of two grains of white vitriol, and one of su- 
gar of lead, dissolved in an ounce of water, for the 
eyes. 

"May 11. The wind,'* continues the Journal, 
f'blew very hard in the night; but, having abated 
this morningf we. went on very well, till in the af- 
ternoon it became more violent, and retarded our 
progress: the current, too, was strong, the river 
very crooked, and the banks, as usual, constantly 
precipitating themselves in large masses into the 
water. The highlands are broken, and approach 
nearer ihe river than they do bdow. Tl^ soil; 
however, of both hills and low grounds appears as 
fertile as that farther down the hver : it consists of 
a black-looking loam, with a small portion of sand, 
which covers the hills and bluffs to the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, and, when thrown into water, 
dissolves as readily as loaf-sugar, and effervesces 
like marL There are also numerous appearances 
of quartz and mineral salts : the first is most com- 
monly seen in the faces of the bluffs ; the second is 
found on the hills as well as the low grounds, and in 
the gulleys which come down.fh>m the hills ; it lies 
in a crust of two or three inches in depth, and may 
bes wept up with a feather in large quantities. There 
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is no Ipng^ ai^ ftppearanee of coal, bitfn^ earik, or 
pumice-stone. We saw and visited some high UII9 
on the norik $ide, about three miles from tl^ riv^ 
whose tops were coveied with the pitch-qpine. This 
is the first piae we have seen on the Missouri, mod 
it is Hke that of Yiiigfinia, except ^at the leaves ar^ 
somewhat longer. Amoag this pine is also « dwarf 
cedar, sometimes between three or four feet highv 
but generally spreading itself like A vine along the 
surface of ^e earth, which it covers very doselyv 
putting out roots from the uilder side. The frait 
and smeU resemble those of Ihe coonnon red cedar, 
but the kaf te &ier and more delicate. The tops 
oC the hills where ^hese plants i^xow have a soil (^oite 
different from that just described : the basis of it is 
nsually yellow er white clay^ and the general ap^ 
pearance light-coloured, sandy, and barren, some 
ecatteribg tttfts of sedge being almost its only herb- 
age. About ive in the afternoon, one of our men; 
who had been Afflieted with boils, being suffered to 
walk on sIknt^, came mnning to the boasts witli loud 
cries, and every symptom of terror and distress^ 
For some time after we had taken him on board, he 
was so much out of breath as to be unid>le to de^ 
scribe the cause of his anxiety ; but he at length ton 
US that about a mile and a half below he had shot a 
brown bear, whiok immediately tutned, and was id 
elose pursuit of him ; though^ being badly v^ound^ 
ed, he could not overtake him. Captain Lewii^ 
With seven men, immediately vre«it in search of 
him ; and, havmg found his track, followed him bt 
the blood for a mile, found him concealed in some 
thick brushwood, and shot him with Iwo belli 
through the sculL Itiough sdmewhat smaUer than 
that lulled a few da3rs ago, he was A monstrous anit- 
mal, and a most terrible enemy^ GUI' man had i^iol 
him through the centre of the lung^; yet he had 
pumued him fiuiously for half a mile, then returned 
mom than twice tb^ dfetaaoe, and wit^ h^ pawi 
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had prepared himself a bed in the earth two feet 
ideep and dve feet long^ and was perfectly alive 
when they faund him, which was at least two hours 
^fter he received the wound. The wonderful powet 
of life which these animals possess renders theiti 
dreadfhl : their very track in the mud or sand, which 
we have sometimes found eleven inches long, and 
«even and a quarter wide, exclusive of the claws, ia 
alarming ; and we had rather encounter two Indians 
than meet a sin^e brown bear. There is kio chance 
of killing them by a single shot unless the ball goes 
through the brains, and this is very diflScult on ad- 
count of two large muscles which cover the side oif 
the forehead, and the sharp projection of the cenite 
of the frontal bone, which is also thick. The fleecis 
and skin of this bear were a heavy burden for twt9 
men. and the oil amounted to eight gallons. 

" May 12. The weather being clear and calm, Wp 
set out early. On both sides of the river the coun- 
try is rough aM broken, the low grounds becoming 
narrower. The soil of the hills has now altered its 
texture considerably; theit base, like that of the 
river plains, is, as usual, a rich black loam, whi^e 
itorsi the middle to the summits they are composed 
of a light brown-cploured earth, poor and steril, and 
intermixed with ^, coarse white sand.** 

The character of the country continued much tqe 

. same the two following days, but the current of the 

river became stronger, and its waters clearer, as they 

advanced. Game was, as usual, in great abundance. 

** Towards evening (on the 14th) the men in the 

hindmost canoes discovered a large brown bear 

[lying in the open grounds, about three hundred 

paces from the liver. Six of them, all ffood huntei^, 

iDunediately went to attack him, and, concealing 

themselves by a small eminence, came unperceived 

within forty paces of him* Pour of the huntert 

now fired, and each lodged a ball ill his body, two 

' of them directly through the lungs. The furio^ 
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animal sprang up and ran open-moutbed upon tbem. 
As he came near, the two hunters who had reserved 
their fire gave him two wounds, one of which, break- 
ing his shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment ; 
but before they cobld reload he was so near that 
they were obliged to run to the river, and before 
they had reached it he had almost overtaken thent 
Two Jumped into the canoe ; the other four sep- 
arated, and, concealing themselves in the willows, 
fired as fast as they coMld reload. They struck him 
several times, but, instead of weakening the mon- 
ster, each shot seemed only to direct him towards 
the hunters, till at last he pursued two of them so 
closely that they threw aside their guns and pouches, 
and jumped down a perpendicular bank of twenty 
feet into the river : the bear sprang after them, and 
was within a few feet of the hindmost, when one of 
the hunters on shore shot him in the head, and finsd- 
ly killed him. They dragged him to the shore, and 
found that eight balls had passed through him in 
different directions. The bear was old, and the meat 
tough, so that they took the skin only, and rejoined 
us at camp, where we had been qs much terrified by 
an accident of a difilsrent kind. 

•* This was the narrow escape' of one of our ca- 
noes, containing all our papers, instruments, medi- 
cine, and almost ever^ article indispensable for the 
success of our enterprise. The canoe being under 
sail, a sudden squall of wind struck her obliquely 
and turned her considerably. The man at the helm, 
. who was unluckily the worst steersman of the par- 
ty, became alarmed, and, instead of putting her be- 
fore the wind, luffed her up into it. The wind was 
so high that it forced the brace of the squaresail out 
of the hand of the man whb was attending it, and in- 
stantly upset the canoe, which would have been 
turned bottom upward but for the resistance made 
by the awning. Such was the confusion on board, 
and the waves ran so high, that it was half a minute 
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before she righted, and then marty full of watef, 
but by bailing her out she was kept from sinking vat- 
til they rowed ashore. Besides tiie loss of the lives 
of three men, who, not being able to swim, would 
probably have perished* we should have been de^ 
prived of neioiy everything necessary for our pui^. 
poses, at a ^stance of between two and three thou- 
sand miles from any place where we couM supf^y 
the deficiency." 

Fortunately, the t>nly l098 sustained by this acci- 
dent, which threatened to be so serious, was that of 
some of their medicines, which w^e spoiled by be- 
.. Ihg wet. Nothing special occurred the two follow^ 
i^ days. . 

** May 17. We set out early," continues the Jour- 
tial, " and Jyroceeded on very well. The banks bet- 
ing firm, and theishore bold, we were enabled to use 
%he towline, wfaidi, whenener the banks will permil 
it, is th^ safest and most expeditious mode of as^ 
bending the river, ^xc^ under a saU with a steadir 
breeze." • • • ♦* The country ifi general is nigge4 
^e fa^s high, wilh tl^ir summita and sidvs partiallr 
covered with pine and cedar, and tfaeirbases on both 
sides washed by the river* Like those alreadiy men- 
tioned, the lower part of these hillB is a dark xtch 
loam, while the upper region, for one hundred ami 
fifty feet, consists of a w^tish brown sand, so hard 
as in many pl^pes to resemble stone, though in fact 
tery little stone or rock of any kind is to be seen oH 
the hills. The bed of tiae Missouri is much narrower 
than usual, being not more than between two and 
three hundred yards in width, with an uncommonly 
large proportion of gravel ; but the sand-bars, and 
low points covered with willows, hav6 almost en^^ 
tirely disappeared : the timber on the river consists 
of scarcely anything more than a few scattered cot^ 
tonwood-trees. The saline incrustations ^long the 
banks and the foot of the hiMs are more abundanr 
thanusuaL The game is in great quantities, but tht 
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buffalo are not so nameirons as tbey were some days 
ago. Two rattlesnakes were seen to-day, and one 
of them we killed : it resembles those of the middle 
Atlantic states, being about two feet six inches long, 
of a yellowish brown on the back and sides, varie- 
gated with a row of oval dark brown spots, lying 
transversely on the back from the neck to the tail, 
and having two other rows of circular spots of the 
same colour on the sides along the edge of the {scu- 
ta : there are one hundred and seventy-six scuta on 
the belly, and seventeen on the tail." 

* • ♦ " Late at night we were roused by the ser- 
geant of the guard, in consequence of fire having 
communicated to a tree overhanging our camp. 
The wind was so high, that we had not removed the 
camp more than a few minutes when a large part 
of the tree fell, precisely on the spot it had occu- 
pied, and would have crushed us if we had not been 
alarmed in time." 

The character of the country was fast changing : 
the willow had for the most part disappeared, and 
the cott<|prood, almost the only timber remaining, 
was bec#ming scarce. 

" Mty 19. Th^ last night," continues the narrative, 
" W9« disagreeably cold ; and in the morning there 
was a very heavy fog, which obscured the nver so 
' much as to prevent our seeing the yay. This is 
the first fog of any degree of density which we 
have experienced. There was also, last evening, a 
fall of dew, the second which we have observed 
since entering this extensive open country. About 
eight o^clock the fog dispersed, and we proceeded 
with the aid of the towline. The country resem- 
bles that of yesterday, high hills closely bordering 
the river. In the afternoon the river became crook- 
ed, and contained more sawyers or floating timber 
than we have seen in the same space since leaving 
the Platte. Our game consisted of deer, beaver, and 
tlk ; we also Iqlled a brown bear, whicbi althoi^^ 
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fehot through the heart, ran at their usual pace near^* 
ly a quarter of a mile before he fell." 

On the 20th they reached the mouth of a large 
river on the south^ an(i^encan1p6d for the day at the 
upper point of its junction i^ith the Missouri. 
♦' This stream," says the Journal, " which we sup- 
pose to be that called by the Minnetarees the Mus^ 
clesheH River, empties mto the Missouri two thou^ 
sand two hundred and seventy miles above the 
mouth of the latter river, and in latitude 47° 94" 
north. It is one hundred and ten yards wide, and 
contains more water than streams of that size usual- 
" ly do in this country." Among the game killed 
this day were two larg^ owls, with long feathers on 
the sides of the head resembling ears, and which 
they took to be the hooting owls, though they were 
much larger, and their colours brighter than those 
common in the United States. 

** May 21. The morning being very fine, we were 
able to employ the rope, and made twenty miles. 
In its course the Missouri makes a sudden and ex- 
tensive bend towards the south, to receive the wa- 
ters of the Muscleshell. The neck of land thus 
formed, though itself hi^, id lower than the sur- 
rounding country ; and makes a waving valley, ex- 
tending for a great distance to the northward, with 
a fertile soil, which, though without wood, produced •, 
a fine turf of low gi^ss, some herbs, and vast quan« 
titles of prickly pear. The country on the south is 
high, broken, and crowned with some pine and 
dwarf cedar; the leaf of this pine is longer than 
that of the common pitch or red pine of Virginia^ 
the cone is longer and narrower, the imbrications 
wider and thicker, and the whole frequently covered 
with rosin.** 

* • * " May 22. The river continues about two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, with fewer sand-^bars, 
and the current more gentle and regular. Game is 
no longer in such abundance since kaving the Miuk 
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oleshell. We bave caught very few fish on this side 
of the Mandans, and these were the wWte catfish of ' 
from two to five pounds. We killed a deer and a 
bear: we have not seen in this quarter the Mack 
bear, common in the United States and on the low- 
er parts of the Missouri, nor have we discerned any 
of their tracks, which may easily be distinguished 
by the shortness of its claws from the brown, griz- 
zly, or white bear, all of which seem to be of the 
same family, assuming those colours at difiexent 
Seasons of the year/' 



CHAPTER It, 

The Patty Continne their Route.— Judith Rivet.— Indian Mode 
of taking the Buffalo*— Slaughter River.— Phenomena of Na» 
ture.— Walls on the Banks of the Missouri.— The Party en* 
camp, to ascertain which of the Streams constitute the Uvh 
soun. — Oftptain Lewis leaves the Party to explore the North* 
em Fork, and Captain Clarke etplores the Southern.— Nar^ 
tow Jiecape of one of Captain Lewis's Party. 

" May 33. Last night the frost was severe, and 
this morning the ice appeared along the edges of the 
river, and the water froze on our oars* At the dis- 
tance of a mHe we passed the entrance of a creek 
on the north, which we named Teapot Creek : it is 
fifteen yards wide, and, although it has running wa- 
ter at a small distance from its mouth, yet it dis- 
charges none into the Missouri, resembling, we be- 
lieve, most of th? creeks of this hilly country, the 
waters of which are absorbed by the thirsty soil 
Hear the river. They indeed aflford but little water 
in any part ; and even that is so stronglv tainted 
with salts that it is unfit for use, though all the wild 
tmimals are very fond of it. On exp>eriment it was 



found to be moderately purgative.'* * ♦ * «» The rir- 
eT has become more rapid, the country the same as 
yesterdiiy, except that there is rather more rocks on 
the face of the ^ills, and some small spruce pine 
appears among the pitch." * * * 

" May 34. The water in the kettles froze one 
eighth of an inch during the night ; ice appears, 
along the margin of the nver< and the cottonwood* 
trees, which have lost nearly all their leaves by the 
frost, are putting forth other buds." * * * " At twen- 
ty-four and a half miles we reached a point of wood* 
land on the south, where we observed that the trees 
had no leaves, and encamped fbr the night. The 
high country through which we have passed for some 
days, and where we now are, we suppose to be a 
continuation of what the French traders called the 
Cdte Noire, or Black Hills. The country thus de- 
nominated consists of high, broken, irregular hills, 
and short chains of mountains, sometimes one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in width, sometimes narrow- 
er, but always much higher than the country on ei- 
thet side. They commence about the heaa of the 
Kanzas, where they diverge ; the first ridge going 
westward, along the northern shore of the Arkan- 
saw ; the second slpproaching the Rocky Mountains 
obliquely, in a course a little to the W. of N.W. ; 
and, after passing the Platte above its forks, and in- 
tersecting the Yellowstone near the Big Bend, they 
cross the Missouri at this place, and probably swell 
the country as far as the Saskashawan, though, as 
they are represented much smaller here than to the 
south, they may not reach that river." 

The next day they proceeded onward, availing 
themselves of the towline wherever the banks per- 
mitted its use. They were much incommodea by 
barriers of stone which had been forced into the 
river by the spring torrents. In the course of the 
day they saw several herds of the big-homed ani- 
Mal, and killed some of them. . 

Vol. I.— S 
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" May 26. We proceeded on at an early hour by 
means of the towhne, using our oars merely in pass- 
ing the river, to take advantage of the best banks. 
There are now scarcely any low grounds on the 
river, the hills being high, and in many places press- 
ing on both sides to the verge of the water." 

At the distance of thirteen miles from their start- 
ing-place in the morning. Captain Lewis ascended 
some hills on the north side of the river, from the 
summits of which he had the first view of the Rocky 
Mountains, **the object," the joumahst remarks, 
'* of all our hopes, and the reward of all our ambi- 
tion. On both sides of the river, and at no great 
distance from it, the mountains followed its course : 
above these, at the distance of fifty miles from us, 
an irregular range of mountains spread themselves 
from west to northwest from his position. To the 
north of these, a few elevated pomts, the most re- 
markable of which bore north 65° west, appeared 
above the horizon; and, as ^he sun shone on the 
snows of their summits, he obtained a clear and 
satisfactory view of those mountains where are the 
sources of the Missouri and the Columbia." * * • 
" At the distance of five miles, between high bluffs, 
we passed a very difficult rapid, reaching quite across 
the river, where the water is deep, the channel nar- 
row, and gravel obstructing it on each side. We had 
great difficulty in ascending it, although we used 
both the rope and the pole, and doubled the crews. 
This is the most considerable rapid on the Missouri, 
and, in fact, the only place where there is a sudden 
descent. As we were labouring up it, a female elk, 
with its fawn, swam down through the waves, which 
ran very high, and obtained for the place the name 
ofthe Elk Rapids." • • • 

" The country has now become desert and barren t 
the appearances ot coal, burned earth, pumice-stone, 
salts, and quartz continue as yesterday ; but there 
is no timber, except the thinly-scattered pine and 
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aprace on the summits of the hiUs or along the 
sides. The only animals we have observed are the 
elk, the bighorn, and the hare common in this coun- 
try." * * • 

" May 27. The wind was so high that we did not 
start till ten o^clock, and even then were obliged to 
use the line during the greater part of the day. The 
river has become exceedingly rapid, with a very per- 
ceptible descent. Its general width is about two 
hundred yards : the ^oals, too, are more frequent, 
and the rocky points at the mouth of the guUejrs 
more troublesome to pass." • * • "The water is 
bordered by high rugged bluffs, composed of irregu- 
lar but horizontal strata of yellow and brown, or 
black clay, brown and yellowish white sand, soft 
yellowish white sandstone, hard dark brown free- 
stone, and also large, round, kidney-formed, irregular 
separate masses of a hard black ironstone, imbed- 
ded in the clay and sand : some coal, or carbonated 
wood, also makes its appearance in the cliffs, as do 
also its usual attendants, the pumice-stone and burn- 
ed earth." • • • 

" May 28. The weather was dark and cloudy, the 
air smo]cy, and there fell a few drops of rain, ^t 
ten o'clock we had again a light sprinkling of rain, 
attended with distant thunder, whicn is the first that 
has occurred since our leaving the MandanS. We 
employed the line generally, with the addition of the 
pole at the ripi^es and rocky points, which we find 
more numerous and troublesome than those we 
passed yesterday. The water is very rapid round 
these points, and we are sometimes obliged to steer 
the canoes between the points of sharp rocks rising 
a few inches above the surface of the water, and so 
near to each other that, if our ropes give way, the 
force of the current drives the sides of the canoes 
against them, and must inevitably upset them, or 
dash them to pieces. These cords are very slender, 
|)eing almost all made of elk-slun, and much worn 
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and rotted by exposure to the weather. Sevendl 
times they have given way, but, fortunately, always 
in places where there was room for the canoe to turn 
without striking the rock ; ^et, with all our precau- 
tions, it was with infinite risk and labour tnat we 
passed these points. An Indian pole for building 
floated down the river, and was worn at one end as 
if dragged along the ground in travelling : several 
other articles were also brought down by the cur- 
rent, which indicate that the Indians are probably 
at no ffreat distance from ns; and, Judging from k 
foot-bdl, which resembles tholse used by the Minne- 
tarees near the Mandans, we conjecture that they 
must be a band of the Minnetarees of Fort de Prai- 
rie. The appearance of the river and surrounding 
country continued as usual, till, towards evening, at 
about fifteen miles, we reached a large creek on the 
north, thirty-five 3rards wide, discharging some wa- 
ter, and which we named after one of our mexu 
Thompson's Creek. Here the country assumed a 
-totally different aspect : the hills retired on both 
sides from the river, which spreads to more thafi 
three times its former size, and is filled with a num- 
W of small handsome islands covered with cotton- 
wood. The low grounds on its banks are again 
wide, fertile, and enriched with trees : those on the 
north are particularly wide, the hills being compara- 
tively low, and opening into three large valleys, 
which extend themselves for a cohsiderable distance 
towards the north. These appearances of vegeta- 
tion are delightful after the dreary hills among which 
we have passed; and we have now to congratulate 
ourselves at having escaped from the last ridges of 
the Black Mountains. On leaving Thompson's 
Creek we passed two small islands, and at twenty- 
three miles' distance encamped among some timbet 
on the north, opposite to a small creek, which we 
named Bull Creek. The bighorn are in great quan- 
^ttties, and must bring forth their young at a very 
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early season, as they are now half grown. One of 
the party saw a large bear also ; bat, being at a dis-« 
tance from the river, and having no timber to con- 
ceal him, he would not venture to fire. 

" May 29. Last night we were alarmed by a new 
. sort of enemy. A buifalo swam over from the op- 

[ posite side, and to the spot where lay one of our ca- 
noes, over which he clambered to the sJmk: then, 
taking fright, he ran full speed up the bdnk rowafiU 
our fires, and passed withip eighteen mchea/of the 
heads of some of the men before the sentinel could 
make him change his course. Still more alarmed, 
he ran down between four fires, and within a few 
inches of the heads pf a second row of the men, and 
•would have broken into our lodge if the barking of 
the dog had not stopped him. He suddenly turned 
to the right, and was out of sight in a moment, leav- 
ing us all in confusion, every one seizing his rifie 
and inquiring the cause of the alarm. On learning 
what had happened, we had to rejoice at suffering 
no more injury than some damage to the guns that 
were in the canoe which the buffalo crossed." 

* * * " We passed an island and two sand-bars, 
and at the distance of two and a half miles came to 
a handsome river, which discharges itself on the 
south, and which we ascended to the distance of a 
mile and a half : we called it Judith*8 River. It rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, in about the same place 
with the Muscleshefl, and near the Yellowstone* 
River. Its entrance is one hundred yards wide 
frotn one bank to the other, the water occup3ring 
about seventy-five yards, and being in greater quan- 
tity than that of the Muscleshell River." * * • 
** There were great numbers pf the argalea, or big- 

, homed animals, in the high cotmtry through which 
it passes, and of beaver in its waters. Just above 

■ the entrance of it we saw the ashes of the fires of 
one hundred and twenty-six lodges, which appeared 
to have been deserted about twelve or fifteen days, 
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' and on the other aide of the Missouri a large en- 
campment, apparently formed by the same nation. 
On examining some moccasins which we found 
there, our Indian woman said that they did not be- 
long to her own nation, the Snake Indians, but she 
thought they indicated a tribe on this side of the 

. Rocky Mountains, and to the north of the Missouri : 
indeedjat-^s probable that they were the Minneta- 
jmes C^Foiit de Prairie. At the distance of six and 
a halt miled the hills again approach the brink of 
the river, and the stones washed down flrom theib 
form a very bad rapid, with rocks and ripples more 
numerous and difl^cult than those we passed on the 
27th and 28th," ***** On the north we passed b 
precipice about one hundred and twenty feet high, 
under which ;lay scattered the remains of at least 

. one hundred carcasses of buffalo, although the water, 
which had washed away the lower part of the hill, 
must have carried otf many of the dead. 

** These haSalo had been chased down the preci- 
pice in a way very common on the Missoun, and 
bv which vast herds wee destroyed in a moment. 
The mode of hunting is to select one of the moist 
active and fleet young men, who is disguised by a 
bufifalo skin rouna his body ; the skin of the head, 

. with the ears and horns, being fastened on his own 
in such a way as to deceive the animal. Thus 
dressed, he fixes himself at k convenient distance 
between a herd of buffalo and any of the river preci- 
pices, which sometimes extend for miles. His com- 
panions in the mean time get in the rear and on the 
sides of the herd, and at a given signal show them- 
selves, and' advance towards them. The buffalo iii- 

. «tamly take the alarm, and, finding the hunters bj^- 
side them, they run towards the disguised Indian or 
decoy, who leads them on at full speed towards the 
river, when, suddenly securing himself in some creV- 
iee of the cliff which he had previously ^ed on, the 

.iierd is left on the ^rink of the.ptejQ|pice. It is th6n 
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liiitK>88it>le for the foremost to retreat, or even to 
stop : they are pressed on by the hindmost rank, 
which, seeing no danger but from the hunters, goad 
on those before them, till the whole are precipitated 
over the cliff, and the shore is strewed with theur 
dead bodies. Sometimes, in this perilous seduction, 
Che Indian himself is either trodden under foot by 
the rapid movements of the buffalo, or, missing his 
footing in the cliff, is urged down the precipice by 
the falling herd. The Indians then select as much 
meat as they wish, and the rest is abandoned to the 
wolves, and creates a DMst dreadful stench. The 
wolves which had been feasting on these carcasses 
were very fat, and so gentle tbAt one of them was 
killed with a spontoon." • • * 

** May 30. The rain, which commenced last even- 
ing, continued with little intermission till eleven 
this mornii^, when, Ihe high wind which accompa- 
nied it having abated, we set out. More rain has 
now fallen Uian we have had ^nce the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, and many circumstances indicated our 
approach to a climate differing considerably from 
that of the country through which we have been 
passing : the airt)f the open country is astonishingly 
dry and pure. Observmg that the case of our sex- 
tant, though perfectly seasoned, .shrank, and the 
joints opened, we tried several experiments, by 
which it appeared that a table-spoonful of water, 
^posed in a saucer to the air, would evaporate In 
thirty-six hours, when the mercury did not stand 
higher Uian the temperate point at the greatest heat 
of the day. The river, notwithstanding the rain, is 
much dearer tban it was a few days past ; but We 
iadvanee with great labour and difficulty, the rapid 
enrrent, the ripples, and rocky points rendering tne 
navigation more embarrassing than even that of yes- 
tenkiy." ♦ * • "On ascending the hills near the 
tiver, one of the party found that there was «now 
.mixed with the rain on the heights» a little back pf 
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which the coantry becomes perfectly lerel on both 
sides of the river. There is now no timber on the 
hills, and only a few spattered cottonwood-trees, 
ash, box-alder, and willows along the water. In the 
course of the day we passed several encampments 
of Indians, the most recent of which seemed to hate 
been evacuated about &ve weeks since ; and, from 
the several apparent dates, we supposed that they 
were formed by a band of about one hundred lodges, 
who were travelling slowly up the river. Although 
no part of the Missouri from the Minnetarees to tMs 
place exhibits signs of permanent settlements, yet 
none seem exempt from the transient visits of hunt- 
ing-parties. We know that the Minnetarees of the 
Missouri extend their excursions on the south side 
of the river as high as the Yellowstone, and the As- 
siniboins visit the northern side, most probably as 
high as Porcupine River. All the lodges between 
that place and the Rocky Mountains we supposed 
to. belong to the Minnetarees of Port de Prairie, who 
live on the south fork of the Saskasbawan.'' 

They had to encounter the same obstructions and 
difficulties the following day. "At nine miles," 
says the journalist, " we came to a hiffh wall of 
black rock, rising from the water's edge on the 
south above the eliffis of the river: this continued 
about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by a 
liigh open plain, till three miles farther a second 
wail, two hundred feet high, rose on the same side. 
Three miles farther, a wall of the same kind, about 
two hundred feet high and twelve in thickness, ap< 
peared to the north. 

" These hills and river cliffs exhibit a most extra- 
ordinary and romantic appearance. They rise in 
most places nearly perpendicular from the river, to 
the height of between two and three hundred feet, 
and are formed of very white sandstone, so soft as 
to yield readily to the action of water, but in the 
upper part of which lie imbedded two or three thin 
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horizontal strata of white freestone nnaffeeted by 
the ^;ain ; and on the top is a dark rich loam, which 
forms a gradually ascending (dain, from a mile to a 
mile and a half in extent, when the hills again rise 
abruptly to the height of about three hundred feet 
more. In trickling down the cliffs the water has 
worn the soft sandstone into a thousand grotesque 
figures, among which, with a little fancy, may be 
discerned elegant ranges of freestone buildings, with 
columns vanously sculptured, and supporting long 
and elegant galleries, while the parapets are adorned 
with statuaiy. On a nearer approach they repre- 
sent every K>rm of elegant ruinsc columns, some 
with pedestals and capitals entire, others mutilated 
and prostrate, and some rising pyramidally over 
each other till they terminate m a sharp point. 
These are varied by niches, alcoves, and the cus- 
tomary appearances of desolated magnificence. The 
delusion is increased by the number of martins 
which have built their globular nests in the niches, 
and hover over these columns as in our country they 
are accustomed to frequent large stone structures. 

*' As we advance th/ere seems no end to the vis- 
ionary enchantment which surrounds us. In the 
midst of this fantastic scenery are vast ranges of 
walls, which seem the productions of art, so regular 
is the workmanship. They rise perpendicularly 
from the river, sometimes to the height of one hun- 
dred feet, varying in thickness from one to twelve 
feet, being equally bror.d at the top as below. The 
stones of which they are formed are black, thick, 
and durable, and composed of a large portion of 
earth, intermixed and cemented with a small quan- 
tity of sand, and a considerable prc^rtion of talc or 
quartz. These stones are almost invariably regular 
paralleloptpeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but 
equally deep, and laid regularly in ranges over eaeh 
other like bricks, each breaking and covering the 
, interstice of the two on which it rests. But, t^ugh 
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the |)erpendicular interstice be destroyed, the hori- 
zontal one extends entirely through the whole work. 
The stones, too, are proportioned to the thickness 
of the wall in which they are employed, being lar- 
gest in the thickest walls. The thinner walls ate 
composed of a single depth of the parallelopiped, 
while the thicker ones consist of two or more depths. 
These walls pass the river at several places, rising 
from/ the water's edge much above the sandstone 
blnfifs, which they seem to penetrate ; thence they 
cross in a straight line, on either side of the river, 
the plains, over which they tower to the height of 
from ten to seventy feet, until they lose themselves 
in the second range of bills. Sometimes they run 
parallel in several ranges near to each other, some- 
times intersect each other at right angles^ and have 
the appearance of walls of ancient houses or gar- 
dens." 

• * ♦ " We saw, but could not procure, a beautiful 
fox, of a colour varied with orange, yellow, white, 
and black, rather smaller than the common fox of 
this country, and about the same size as the red fox 

^of the United States. The river to-day has been 
from about one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty yards wide, Ivith but little timber.'* 

* ♦ * " June 1. The weather was cloudy, with a 
few drops of rain. As we proceeded by the aid of 
our cord, we found the river cliffs and bluffs not so 
high as yesterday, and the country more level. The 
timber, too, is in greater abundance on the banks, 
though there is no wood in the high ground ; coal, 
however, appears in the bluffs. The river is from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards wide, 
the current more gentle, the water becoming still 
dearer, and fewer rocky points and shoals than we 
met yesterday, though those which we did encoun- 
ter were equally diflScult to pass. Game is by no 
means in such plenty as below : all that we obtain- 
ed were one bighorn and a mule-deer, though we 
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saw in the plains a quantity of buffalo." * * * « in 
the plains near the nver are the chokechetry, yel- 
low and jed currant- bushes, as well as the wild rose 
and prickly pear, both of which are now in bloom. 
Prom the tops of the river hills, which are lower 
than usual, we enjoyed a delightful view of the rich 
fertile plains on both sides, in many places extend- 
ing from the river cliffs. to a ^reat distance back." 
* * * " A mountain, or part of the North Mountain, 
approaches the river within eight or ten miles, bear- 
ing north from our encampment of last evening; 
and this morning a range of high mountains, bear- 
ing southwest from us, and apparently running to 
the westward, are seen at a great distance, covered 
with snow. In the evening we had a little more 
rain. 

'* June 2. The wind blew violently last night, and 
a slight shower of rain fell, but this morning was 
fair. The current of the river is strong but regular, 
the timber increases in quantity^ the low grounds 
become more level and extensive, and the bluffs are 
lower than before. As the game is very abundant, 
we think it necessary to begin a collection of hides 
for the purpose of making a leathern boat, which we 
intend constructing shortly. The hunters, who were 
out the greater part of the day, brought in six elk, 
two buffalo, two mule-deer, and a bear. This last 
animal had nearly cost us the lives of two of our 
hunters, who were together when he attacked them. 
One of them narrovrly escaped being caught, and 
the other, after running a considerable distance, con- 
cealed himself in some thick bushes, and, while the 
bear was in quick pursuit of his hiding-place, his 
companion came up, and fortunately shot the animal 
through the head." 

***** At the distance of eighteen miles from our 
encampment, we came to for the night in a hand- 
some low Cottonwood plain on the south, where we 
remained for the purpose of taking some celestial 
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observations during the night, and of examining iff 
the morning a large river which comes in opposite, 
to us.' Accordingly, at an early hour, 

" June 3, we crossed and fixed our camp at the 
point formed by the junction of this river with the 
Missouri. It now became an interesting question^ 
which of these two streams is wlrat the Minnetarees 
call Ahmateahza, or the Missouri, which they de- 
scribe as approaching very near to the Columbia* 
On our right decision much of the fate of the expe- 
dition depends ; since if, after ascending to the 
Rocky Mountains or beyond them, we should find 
that the river we were following did not come near 
the Columbia, and be obliged to return, we should 
not only lose the travelling season, two months of 
which had already elapsed, but probably dishearten 
the men so much as to induce them either to aban- 
don the enterprise, or yield us a cold obedience in- 
stead of the warm and zealous support which they 
had hitherto afforded us. We determined, therefore, 
to examine well before we decided on our future 
course ; and for this purpose despatched two canoes 
with three meuAjp each of the streams, with orders 
to ascertain the width, depth, and rapidity of the 
current, so as to judge of their comparative bodies 
of water. At the same time parties were sent out 
by land to penetrate the country, and discover from 
the rising grounds, if possible, the distant bearings 
of the two rivers ; and all were directed to return 
towards evening. 

" When they were gone we ascended together the 
high grounds in the fork of these two rivers, whence 
we had a very extensive prospect of the surround- 
ing country. On every side it was spread into one 
vast plain, covered with verdure, in which innumer- 
able herds of buffalo were roaming, attended by 
their enemies the wolves : some flocks of elk were 
also seen, and the solitary antelope were scattered, 
with their young, over the face of the plain. Ta 
the south was a range of lofty mountains, which wo 
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■apposed to be a continuation of the South Mount- 
ain, stretching themselves from southwest to north- 
west, and terminating abruptly about southwest from 
us. These were partially covered with snow; but 
at a great distance behind them was a more lofty 
ridge, completely covered with snow, which seemed 
to follow the same direction as the first, reaching 
from west to the north of northwest, where their 
snowy tops were blended with the horizon." 

The parties which had been sent out to ascertain 
the character of the two rivers farther on, in order 
to determine which was the true Missouri, returned 
in the evening, but without any information that 
seemed to settle the point. 

Under these circumstances, it became necessary 
that there should be a more thorough exploration, 
and the next morning Captains Lewis and Clarke 
set out at the head of two separate parties, the for- 
mer*to examine the north, and the latter the south 
fork. In his progress Captain Lewis and his party 
were frequently obliged to quit the course of the riv- 
er and cross the plains and hills, but he did not lose 
sight of its general direction, and carefully took the 
bearings of the distant mountains. On the morning 
of the third day he became convinced that this river 
pursued a course too far north for his contemplated 
route to the Pacific, and he accordingly determined 
to return, but judged it advisable to wait till noon, 
that lie might obtain a meridian altitude. In this, 
however, he" was disappointed, owing to the state of 
the weather. Much rain had fallen, and their return 
was somewhat difiSicult, and not unattended with 
danger, as the following incident, which occurred 
on the 7th, wiU show : 

'* In passing along the side of a bluff at a narrow 
pass, thirty yards in length. Captain Lewis slipped, 
and, but for a fortunate recovery by means of his 
spontoon, would have been precipitated into the riv- 
ex over a precipice of about ninety feet. He had 
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just reached ak«pot where, by the assistance of his 
spontoon,he could aland with tolerable safety, when 
he heard a voice behind him cry out, ' Good God, 
captain, what shall I do V He turned instancy, 
and found it was Windsor who had lost his foot* 
hold about the middle of the narrow pass, and had 
slipped down to the very verge of the precipice, 
where he lay on his belly, with his right arm and 
leg over it, while with the other leg and arm he was 
with difficulty holding on, to keep himself from being 
dashed to pieces below. His dreadful situation was 
instantly perceived by Captain Lewis, who, stifling 
his alarm, calmly told him that he was in no dan« 
ger ; that he should take his knife out of his belt 
with the right hand, and dig a hole in the side of the 
bluflf to receive his right foot. With great presence 
of mind he did this, and then raised himself on his 
knees. Captain Lewis then told him to take off his 
moccasins, and come forward on his hands and 
knees, holding the knife in one hand and his rifle in 
the other. , He immediately crawled in this way till 
he came to a secure spot. The men who had not 
attempted this passage were ordered to return, and 
wade the river at the foot of the bluff, where they 
found the water breast high. This adventure taught 
them the danger of crossing the slippery heights of 
the river ; but, as the plains were intersected by deep 
ravines almost as difficult to pass, they continued 
down the^stream, sometimes in the mud of the low 
grounds, sometimes up to their arms in the water, 
and, when it became too deep to wade, they cut foot- 
holds with their knives in the sides of the banks. 
In this way they travelled through the rain, mud, 
and water ; and, having made only eighteen miles 
during the whole day, encamped in an old Indian 
lodge of sticks, which afforded them a dry shelter. 
Here they cooked part of six deer they had killed in 
the course of their route, and, having eaten the only 
morsel they had tasted during the, whole day, slepi 
eotnfoTtably on some willow Soughs." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Return of Captain Lowis.^ Oaptaiin Clarke's Researches.— 
Tansy River.— The Party believing the Southern Fork to be 
the Missouri, Captaia Lewis resolves to ascend it — Mode of 
making a Place to deposite Provisions, called by the French 
Cacfte.— Captain Lewia explores the Southern Fork. — Falls 
of the Missouri diseovered, which decides the Question. — 
Romantic Scenery of the surrounding Countnr«— Narrow Es- 
^cape of Captain Lewis.— The main Body of the Party, under 
Captain Clarke, approach within five miles of the Falls, and 
prepare for making a Portage over the Rapids. 

Captain Leww and his party proceeded on their 
return, amid the difficulties of a rugged and brokeu 
country. The only trees they saw were in the low 
grounds here and there skirting the river, and these 
were the haunts of innumerable birds, which delight-, 
ed therii with their song. Among them they distin- 
guished the brown thrush, robin, turtle-dove, linnet* 
goldfinch, t6e large and small blackbird, the wren, 
and some others. " The whole of the party were 
of opinion that this river was the true Missouri ; but 
Captain Lewis, being fully persuaded that it was 
neither the main stream, nor that which it would be 
advisable to ascend, gave it the name of Maria's 
River. After travelling aU day, they reached the 
camp at five o'clock in the afternoon," 

Captain Clarice had previously returned from his 
expedition up the south branch, but with no greater 
success in positively determining the point of so 
much importance to them. On their way back they 
followed the course of a small stream, to which, 
from die abundance of that plant growing on its 
banks, they gave the name of Tansy River. They 
m>w compared their observations, and consulted to* 
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gether as to which of the routes they should adopt ; 
and, after carefully considering all the facts, and 
such information as they had previously been ena- 
bled to obtain from the Indians, the leaders conclu- 
ded that the south fork most be the true Missouri. 
Still many of the party were of a different opinion, 
which they were led to adopt principally from the 
representations of Crusatte, who had long been a 
waterman on the Missouri. It was determined, 
therefore, in order that nothing might be omitted 
which could prevent their falling into an error, that 
a party should ascend the southern branch by land 
until they reached either the falls or the mountains. 
•* In the mean time," proceeds the narrative, " in or- 
der to lighten our burdens as much as possible, we 
determined to deposite here one of the pirogues, and 
all the heavy baggage which we could possibly 
spare, as well as some provisions, salt, powder, and 
tools: this would at once lighten the other boats, 
and give them the crew which had been employed 
on board the pirogue. 

"June 10. The weather being feir and pleasant, 
we dried all our baggage and merchandise, and made 
our deposite. 

" These deposites— or cacAw^as they are called by 
the Missouri traders — are very common, particularly 
among those who deal with^the Sioux, as the skins 
and merchandise will keep perfectly sound for years, 
and are protected from robbery. Our cache was 
built in the usual manner. In the high plain on the 
north side of the Missouri, and forty yards from a 
steep bluff, we chose a dry situation, and then, de- 
scribing a small circle of about twenty inches diam- 
eter, removed the sod as gently and carefully as 
possible : the hole was then sunk perpetidicularly 
for a foot deep. It was now worked gradually 
wider as it descended, till at length it became six oi 
seven feet deep, shaped nearly like a kettle, or the 
lower part of a large still with the bottom somewhat 
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rank at the centre. As the earth was dog it was 
handed up in a vessel^ aud carefully laid on a skin 
or cloth,, hi which it was carried aw«y and thrown 
into the river, so as to leave no traqe of it. A floor 
of three or four^nches in thickness was then made 
of dry sticks, on which was placed a hide perfectly 
dry. The goods, being well aired and dried, were 
laid on this floor, and prevented from touching the 
wall by other dried sticks, as the merchandise was 
stowed away. When the hole was nearly full, a 
skin was laid over the goods, and on this earth was 
thrown and beaten down, mtil, with the addition of 
the sod first removed, the whole was on a level with 
the ground, and there remained not the slightest ap- 
pearance of an excavation. In addition to this, we 
made another of smaller dimensions, in which we 
placed aU the baggage, some powder, and our black- 
smith's tools, having ptreviously repaired such of the 
tools as we carry with us that require mending. 
To guard against accident, we had two parcels of 
lead and powder in the two ^aces« The red pirogue 
was drawn up on the middle of a small island, at tho 
entrance of Maria's River, and secured, by being 
fastened to the trees, from the effects of any floods. 
We now took another observation oi the mreridiaa 
altitude of the sun, and found that the mean latitude 
of Maria's River, as 'deduced from three observa-^ 
tions, is 40<' 25' 17.3^^ N. We saw a small bird, 
like the blue thrush or catbird, which we had not be- 
fore met; and also observed that the bee-martin, or 
kingbird, is comraim to this country, although there 
are no bees here ; and, in fact, we have not met with 
the honey-bee since leaving Osage River.*'* 

On the morning of the 11th, Captain l<ewis started, 
with four men for a more thorough exploration of 

* It M tutad, without contradictioQ, by several travellert, 
that the honey-bee is fowid beyond the Mi»»U$ippi but UttU in ad- 
vanteof the white man. Honey-beei Were first seen at St. Looia^ 
my raker, in 1708. 

T2 
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the southern branch. Being attacked with dyses- 
tery shortly after leaving so violently that he could 
not proceed, and having no medicine, he made a 
strong decocticm of the twigs of the chokecheny, 
from which he obtained speedy relief. On the sec* 
end day, in crossing a ridge that was elevated above 
the surrounding country, they had a magnificent 
view of the Rocky Mountains, their summits cover* 
ed with snow. They advanced this day twenty, 
seven miles, saw great quantities of game, and killed 
two brown bears. On the lath they came to a beau- 
tiful plain, where the bufiklo were in greater num- 
bers than they had ever before seen. *^To the 
southwest," says the journalist, ^ there arose from 
this i^ain two mountains of a singular af^arance^ 
and more like ramparts of hi|^ fortifications than 
works of nature. They are square figures, with 
sides rising perptndicuiarly to the height of two 
hundred and fifty feet, formed of yelk)w clay, and 
the tops seemed to be level plains. Finding that the 
liver here bore considerably to the south, and fear* 
fo\ of passing the foils before reaehing the Rocky 
Mountains, they now changed their course to the 
south, and, leaving those insulated hills to the right, 
proceeded across the plain. In this direction Cap- 
tain Lewis had gone about two miles, when his ears 
were saluted with the agreeable sound of a foil of 
water ; and, as he advanced, a Spray, which seemed 
driven l^ the high southwest wind, arose above the 
plain like a column of smoke, and vanished in an in- 
stant. Towards this point he directed his steps, 
and the noise, increasing as he approached, soon 
became too tremendous to be mistaken for anything 
but the Great Falls of the Missouri. Having trav- 
elled seven miles after first hearing the sound, he 
reached the falls about twelve o'clock. The hills, 
as he approached, were difficult of access, and two 
Imndred feet high : down these he hurried with im- 
jpatience, and, seating himself on some rocks undeit 
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the centre of the falls, enjoyed the sublime specta- 
cle of this stupendous object, which since the crea- 
tion had been lavishing its magnificence upon the 
desert, unknown to civilization. 

" The river, immediately at its cascade, is three 
hundred yards wide, and is pressed in by a perpen- 
dicular cliff on the left, which rises to about one 
hundred feet, and extends up the stream for a mile ; 
on the right the bluff is also perpendicular for three 
hundred yards above the . falls. For ninety or a 
hundred feet from the left cliff, the water falls in 
one smooth, even sheet over a precipice of at least 
eighty feet. The remaining part of the river pre- 
cipitates itself with a more rapid current, and, being 
received as it falls by the irregular and somewhat 
projecting rocks below, forms a splendid spectacle 
of perfectly white foam, two hundred yards in length 
ana eighty in perpendicular elevation. This spray 
is dissipated into a thousand shapes, sometimes fly- 
ing up in columns of fifteen or twenty feet, which 
are then oppressed by larger masses of the white 
foam, on all which the sun impresses the brightest 
colours of the rainbow. Below the fall the water 
l;)eats with fury against a ledge of rocks, which ex- 
tends across the river atone hundred and fifty yards 
from the precipice. From the perpendicular cliff on 
the north to the distance of one hundred and twenty 
yards, the rocks are only a few feet above the wa- 
ter ; and, when the river is high, the stream finds a 
channel across them forty yards wide, and near the 
higher parts of the ledge, which rise about twenty 
feet, and terminate abruptly within eighty or ninety 
yards of the southern side. Between them and the 
perpendicular cliff on the south, the whole body of 
water runs with great swiftness. A few small ce- 
dars grow near this ridge of rocks, which serves as 
a barrier to defend a small plain of about three 
acres, shaded with cottonwood; at the lower ex- 
tremity of which is a grove of the same trees, where 
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are several Indian cabins of sticks; below which* 
the river is divided by a large rock, several feet 
above the surface of the water, and extending down 
the stream for twenty yards. At the distance of 
three hundred yards from the same ridge is a sec- 
ond abutment of solid perpendicular rock, about 
sixty feet high, projecting at right angles from the 
small plain on the north for one hundred and thirty- 
four yards into the river. After leaving this, the 
Missouri again spreads itself to its previous breadth 
of three hundred yards, though with more than its 
~ ordinary rapidity. 

"The hunters who had been sent out now re- 
turned loaded with buffalo meat, and Captain Lewis 
encamped for the night under a tree near the falls. 
The men were a^ain despatched to hunt for food 
against the arrival of the party, and Captain Lewis 
walked down the riveir, to discover, if possible, some 
place where the canoes might be safely drawn on 
shore, in order to be transported beyond the falls. 
He returned, however, without discovering any such 
spot; the river for three miles below being one con- 
tinued succession of rapids and cascades, of erhunsp 
with perpendicular bluffs from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet high : in short, it seems ta 
have worn itself a channel through the solid rock.. 
In the afternoon they caught in the falls some of 
both kinds of whitefish, and half a dozen trout, fVom 
sixteen to twenty-three inches long, precisely re- 
sembling in form, and in the position of their fins, 
the mountain or speckled trout of the United States^ 
except that the specks of the former are of a deep 
black, while those of the latter are of a red or gold 
colour : they have long, sharp teeth on the palate 
and tongue, and genenQly a small speck of red on 
each side behind the front ventral fins ; the fiesh is 
of a pale yellowish red, or, when in good order, of s 
rose-coloured red. 
''June 14. This morning one of the me^ was sent 
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to Captain Clarice with an account of the discovery 
of the falls ; and, after employing the rest in pre- 
serving the meat which had been killed yesterday, 
Captain Lewis proceeded to examine the rapids 
above. From the^ falls he directed his course south- 
west up the river. After passing one continued 
rapid and three cascades, each three or four feet 
high, he reached, at the distance of Awe miles, a sec- 
ond fall. The river is here about four hundred yards 
wide, and for the distance of three hundred rushes 
down to the depth of nineteen feet, and so irregular- 
ly that he gave it the name of the Crooked Falls. 
From the southern shore it extends obliquely upward 
about one hundred and fifty yards, and then forms 
an acute angle downward nearly to the commence- 
ment of four small islands close to the northern side. 
From the perpendicular pitch to thes6 islands, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred yards, the water 
glides down a sloping rock with a velocity almost 
equal to that of its fall : above this fall the river 
bends suddenly to the northward. While viewing 
this place, Captain Lewis heard a loud roar -above 
him, and, crossing the point of a hill a few hundred, 
yards, he saw one of the most beautifid objects inf* 
nature : the whole Missouri is suddenly stopped b^ 
one shelving rock, which, without a single niche, 
and with an edge as straight and regular as if formed 
by art, stretches itself from one side of the river to 
the other for at least a quarter of a mile. Over this 
it precipitates itself in an even, uninterrupted shefet^ 
to the perpendicular depth of fifty feet, whence, 
dashing against the rocky bottom, it rushes rapidly 
down, leaving behind it a sheet of the purest ibam 
across the river. The scene which it presented 
was indeed singularly beautitul ; since, without any 
of the wild, irregular sublimity of the lower falls, it 
combined all the regular elegances which the fancy 
of a painter would select to form a beautiful water- 
fall. The eye had scarcely been regaled with thift 
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cbarming prospect, when, at th6 distance of half a 
mile. Captain Lewis observed another of a similar 
kind. To this he immediately hastened, and found 
a cascade stretching across the whole river for a 
quarter of a mile, with a descent of fourteen feet, 
ttiough the perpendicular pitch was only six feet. 
This, too, in any other neighbourhood, would have 
been an object of great magnificence; but, after 
what he had just seen, it became of secondary inter- 
est : his curiosity being, however, awakened, he de- 
termined to go on, even should night overtake him, 
to the head of the falls. He therefore pursued the 
southwest course of the river, which was one con- 
stant succession of rapids and small cascades, at ev^ 
ery one of which the bluffs grew lower, or the bed 
of the river became more on a level with the plains. 
At the distance of two and a half miles he arrived 
at another cataract of twenty-six feet. The river is 
here six hundred yards wide, but the descent is not 
immediately perpendicular, though the river fedls 
generally in a regular and smooth sheet ; for about 
one third of the descent a rock protrudes to a small 
distance, receives the water in its passage, and gives 
it a curve. 

" On the sooth side is a beautiful plain, a few feet 
above the level of the falls ; on the north the coun- 
try is more broken, and there is a hill not iar from 
the river. Just below the falls is a little island in 
the middle of the river, well covered with timber. 
Here, on a cottonwood-tree, an eagle had fixed her 
nest, and seemed the undisputed mistress of a spot, 
to contest whose dominion neither -man nor beast 
would venture across the gulfs that surround it, and 
which is farther secured by the mist rising from the 
fklls. This sohtary bird could not escape the ob- 
servation of the Indians, who made the eagle's nest 
a part of their description of the falls, and which 
now proves to be correct in almost every particular, 
ttEoept that they did not. do justice to their height. 
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Just aboYe this is a cascade of about five jleet, be* 
yond which, as far as could be discerned, the velo- 
city of the water seemed to abate* Captain Lewis 
now ascended the hill which was behind him, and 
saw from its top a delightful plain, extending from 
the river to the base of the Snowy Mountains to the 
south and southwest. Along this wide, level coun* 
try the Missouri pursued its winding course, filled 
With water to its smooth, grassy banks, while about 
four miles above, it was joined by a large river 
flowing from the northwest, through a valley three 
miles in width, and distinguished by the timber 
which adorned its shores. The Missouri itself 
stretches to the souths in one unruffled stream of ^ 
Water, as if unconscious of the roughness it must 
soon encounter, and bearing on its bosom vast flocks 
of geese, while numerous herds of buffalo are feed« 
ing on the plains which surround it. 

'* Captain Lewis then descended the hill, and di* 
rected his course towards the river falling in from 
the west. He soon met a herd of at least a thou^ 
sand buffalo, and, being desirous of providing for 
supper, shot one of them. The animal immediately 
began to bleed^ and Captain Lewis^ who had forgot^ 
ten to reload his rifle, was intently watching to see 
him fall, when he beheld a Isirge brown bear which 
was stealing on him unperceived, and was already 
within tweutv steps. In the first moment of sur* 
prise he lifted his rifle ; but^ remembering instantly 
that it was not charged, and that he had no time to 
reload, he felt that th^re was no safety but in flight. 
It was in the open, level plain ; not a bush nor a tree 
within three hundred yards; the bank of the river 
sloping, and not more than thcee feet high, so that 
there was no possible mode of concealment. Cap- 
tain Lewis, therefore, thought of retreating with a 
quick walk, as fast as the bear advanced, towards 
the nearest tree ; but, as soon as he turned, the ^ar 
rushed open-mouthed, and at full speed, upoa him« 
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Captain Lewis ran about eighty yards ; but, finding 
that the animal gained on him fast, it flashed on his 
mind that, by getting into the water to such a depth 
that the bear would be obliged to attack him swim- 
ming, there was still some chance for his life : he 
therefore turned short, plunged into the river about 
waist deep, and, facing about, presented the point of 
his spontoon. The bear arrived at the water's edge 
within twenty feet of him ; but, as soon as he put 
himself in this posture of defence, he seemed fright- 
ened, and, wheeling about, retreated with as much 
precipitation as he had advanced. Very glad to be 
released from this danger. Captain Lewis returned 
♦ to the shore, and observed him run with great speed, 
sometimes looking back, as if he expected to be pur- 
sued, till he reached the woods. He could not con- 
ceive the cause of the sudden alarm of the bear, but 
congratulated himself on his escape, when he saw 
his own track torn to pieces by the furious animal ; 
and he learned from the whole adventure never to 
suflfer his rifle to be for a moment unloaded. 

" He now resumed his route in the direction which 
the bear had taken towards the western river, and 
found it a beautiful stream, about two hundred yards 
wide, apparently deep, with a gentle current ; its wa- 
ters clear, and its banks, which were formed princi- 
pally of dark brown and blue clay, about the same 
height as those of the Missouri, that is, from three 
to five feet. What is ^singular is, that the river 
does not seem to overflow its banks at any season ; 
while it might be presumed, from its vicinity to the 
mountains, that the torrents arising from the melting 
of the snows would sometimes, at least, cause it to 
swell beyond its limits. The contrary fact would 
induce the belief that the Rocky Mountains yield 
their snows very reluctantly and equably to the 
sun, and are not often drenched by very heavy rains. 
This river is no doubt that which the Indians call 
Medicine River, which they mentioned as emptying 
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into the Missouri jast above the falls. After exam- 
ining Medicine River, Captain Lewis set out, at half 
past six o'clock in the evening, on his return to- 
wards the camp) which he estimated at the distance 
of twelve miles. 

'* In going through the low grounds on Medicine 
River, he met an animal which at a distance he 
thought was a wolf; but, on coming within sixty 
paces, it proved to be some brownish yellow ani- 
mal, standing near its burrow, which, when he came 
nigh, crouched, and seemed as if about to spring on 
him. Captain Lewis fired, and the beast disappear- 
ed in its burrow. From the track, and the general 
appearance of the animal, he supposed it to be of 
the tiger kind. He then went on) but, as if the 
beasts of the forest had conspired against him, three 
buffalo bulls, which were feeding with a large herd 
at the distance of half a mile, left their companions, 
and ran at full speed towards him. He turned round, 
and, unwilling to give up the field, advanced to meet 
them : when they were within a hundred yards they 
stopped, looked at him for some time, and then re- 
treated as they came. He now pursued his route 
in the dark, reflecting on the strange adventures and 
sights of the day, which crowded on his mind so 
rapidly, that he should have been inclined to believe 
it all enchantment if the thorns of the prickly pear, 
piercing his feet, had not dispelled at every moment 
the illusion. He at last reached the party, who had 
been very anxious for his safety, and who had al- 
ready decided on the route which each should take 
in the morning to look for him. Being much fa- 
tigued, he supped, and slept well during the night." 

On awaking the next morning. Captain Lewis 
found a large rattlesnake coiled o^ the trunk of a 
tree under which he had been sleeping. He killed 
it, and found it like those he had seen before, differ- 
ing from those of the Atlantic states, not in its col- 
ours, but ill the form and arraxwement of them. Inr 

Vol. L-U 
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fonnmtioti was received that Captain Clarke had flf^ 
rived five miles below, at a rapid which he did not 
think it pmdent to ascend^ and that he was waiting 
there for the party above to rejoin himi 

After the departure of Captain Lewis^ Captain 
Clarke remained a day at Maria's River, to com-^ 
plete th& deposite of such articles as they could dis* 
pense with) and started on the 13th* As they as* 
cended the river they met with numerous islands^ 
and fomid the navigation ^ow and difficult, from the 
rapidity of its current, and the rocks that encumber^ 
ed its bed. On the 13th they passed a small rapid 
stream, which they called Snow Riverj from its be* 
ing fed chiefly by the melting of the snows on the 
mountains, and the next day they reached the spot 
Where Captain Clarke had encamped on the 4th4 
Here they were met by a messenger from Captain 
Lewis, with the welcome intelligence that he had 
discovered the falls. 

" June 16. The morning being warm and fair,'* 
continues the narrative, *' we set out at the usual 
hour, but proceeded with great difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the increased rapidity of the current. 
The channel was constantly obstructed by rocks 
and dangerous rapids^ During the whole progress 
the men were in the water, hauling the canoes, and 
walking on sharp rocks and round stones, which cut 
their feet or caused them to fall. The rattlesnakes, 
too, were so numerous, that the men were con- 
stantly on their guard against being bitten by them ; 
yet they bore their fatigues with undiminished 
cheerfulness. We heard the roar of the falls very 
distinctly this morning. At three and three quarter 
tniles we came to a rock, in a bend to the south, re- 
sembling a tower. At six and three quarter miles 
we reached a large creek on the south, which, after 
one of our men, we called Shields's Creek." ♦ * • 
^' After passing some red bluffs, we came to on the 
north Bide, having made twelve miles. Here we 
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found a rapid iso difficult that we did not think prop- 
er to attempt the passage this evening, and therefore 
sent to Captain Lewis to apprize him of our arrival.*' 

* * * " June 16. Some rain fell last night, and this 
morning the weather was cloudy, and the wind high 
from the southwest. We passed th^ rapid hy doubly 
manning the pirogue and canoes, and halted at the 
distance of a mile and a quarter to examine the rap- 
ids above, which we found to be a continued suc^ 
cession of caspades as far as the view extended, 
which wlis about two miles. About a mile above 
where we halted was a large creek falling in on the 
south, opposite to which was a large sulphur spring 
falling over the rocks on the north. Captain Lewis 
arrived at two from the falls, about five miles above 
us; and, after consulting upon the subject of the 
portage,- we crossed the nver and formed a camp on 
the north side, having come three quarters of a mile 
to-day. From our own observation, we had deemed 
the south side to be the most favourable for a port- 
age ; but two men* sent out for the purpose of ex- 
amining it, reported that the creek and the ravines 
intersected the plain so deeply, that it was impossi- 
We to cross it. Captain Clarke therefore resolved 
to examine more minutely what wq.s the best route. 
The four canoes were unloaded at the camp, and 
then sent across the river, where, by means of 
strong cords, they were hauled over the first rapid, 
whence they coiud easily be drawn into the creek. 
Finding, too, that the portage would, at all events, 
be too long to enable ua to carry the boats on our 
shoulders, six men were set to work to make wheels 
for carriages to transport them." 

♦ • • " June 17. Captain Clarke set out with ^ve 
men to explore the country ; the rest were employ- 
ed in hunting, making wheels, and in drawing the . 
fyre canoes, with all the baggage, up the creek, 
which we now called Portage Creek. From this 
wfjc^dm there is a gradual ascent to the top of tha 
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high plain, while the bluffs of the creek*lower down,*" 
and of the Missouri both above and below its en- 
trance, were so steep as to render it almost imprac- 
ticable to have dragged them up from that river. 
We found great difficulty, and some danger, in even 
ascending the creek thus far, in consequence of the 
rapids and the rocks in the channel, which, just 
above where we brought the canoes, has a fall of 
five feet, with high and steep bluff's beyond it. We 
were very fortunate in findmg, just below Portage 
Creek, a cottonwood-tree about twenty-two inches 
in diameter, and large enough to make the carriage- 
wheels : it was, perhaps, the only one of the same 
size within twenty miles ; and the cottonwood, which 
we are obliged to employ in the other parts of the 
work, is extremely soft and brittle. The mast of 
the white pirogue, which we mean to leave behind, 
supplied us with two axletrees. There are vast 
numbers of buffalo feeding in the plains or watering 
in the river, which is also strewed with the floating 
carcasses and limbs of these animals. They go in 
large herds to drink about the falls, and, as all the 
passages to the river near that place are narrow and 
'steep, the foremost are pressed into the stream by 
the impatience of those behind. In this way we 
have seen ten or a dozen disappear over the fadls in 
a few minutes. They afford excellent food for the 
wolves, bears, and birds of prey ; and this circum- 
stance may account for the reluctance of the bears 
to yield their dominion over the neighbourhood. 

" June 18. The pirogue was drawn up a little be- 
low our camp, and secured in a thick copse of wil- 
low bushes. We now began to form a cache, or 
place of deposite, and to dry our goods and other 
articles which required inspection. The wagons, 
too, are completed. Our hunters brought us ten 
deer, and we shot two buffalo out of a herd that 
came to drink at the sulphur spring." 

The latitude of their encampment they ascertained 



to be 47*^ 8^ 50^^ They Observed here a epeisies of 
gooseberry without tboms, the (ruit» which was ripet 
being «weet, Qnd eorered with a gintioous, adhesive 
substance. Grasshoppers were in such multitudes 
that the herbage on Uie pUdBs was in part destroyed 
^ them. The men at the camp were employed ia 
packing the baggage and mending their moccasins 
Ibr the portage, and the hunters were out procuring . 
game. 



CHiCPTEB XL 

Description and Tomanti« Appearance of the Sfleabmi at the 
Janction of the Mtdkine River.'— Difficnity of tranejMirting 
the Baggage round the Falis.-*Th« Part^ employed in the 
Construction of a Boat of Skins.— Punn^ tne Work, the 
Farty much troubled by white Bears.— Violent Hailstorm, 
and providential Escape of Captain Clarke and hie Party .^ 

- Description of a remarkable Foiiatain.^8ingular Explosion 
heard nrom the Black M ountainei.-^The Boat found to be in^ 
eufficient, to the aenoos Disappointment of the Party.— Cap- 
tain Chirke undertakes to remedy the Difficulty by buildinf^ 
Canoes, and succeeds. 

Captain Clarkc had oompleted his examinati<H| 
of a route for the portage, imd retvmed to the en^ 
eampment on the evening of the aeth. From his 
surrey and the draught he had made, "we bad now," 
continues the Jommal, ^ a dear and connected view 
ef the falls, cascades, and rapids of tho Missouri 
This rirer is three hnndred yards wide at the point 
where it receires the waters of Medicine River« 
which is one hundred and tfairty-seven yards in 
width. The united eorrent continues three hon^ 
dred and twenty-eight p^s to a small rapid on the 
north side, fpom which it gradually widens to <nm 
thousand four hundred yanis, and fit the i^itkmofl 
•f ftve taidred and fcnrty-eight poles reaches tbft. 
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head of the rapids, nuTo wing as It approaehes them.* 
Here the hills on the north, which nad withdrawn 
from the bank, closely border the river, which for 
the space of three hundred and twenty poles makes 
its way over the rocks with a descent of thirty feet. 
In this course the current is contracted to five hun- 
dred and eighty yards ; and, after throwing itself 
over a small pitch of five feet, it forms a beautiful 
cascade of twenty-six feet five inches : it does not. 
however, fall entirely perpendicular, being stopped 
by a part of the rock, which projects at about one 
third of the distance. After descending this fall 
and passing the cottonwood island, on which the 
eagle has fixed its nest, the river goes on for ^ve 
hundred and thirty-two poles over rapids and little 
falls, the es^mated descent of which is thirteen feet 
six inches, till it is joined by a large fountain boil- 
ing up underneath the rocks near the edge of the 
river, into which it falls with a cascade of eight 
feet. The water of this fountain is of the most 
perfect clearness, and of rather a bluish cast ; and, 
even after falling into the Missouri, it preserves its 
colour for half a mile. From the* fountain the riv- 
er descends with increased rapidity for the distance 
of two hundred and fourteen poles, during which the 
estimated descent is five feet ; and from this, for a 
distance of one hundred and thirty-five poles, it de- 
scends fourteen feet seven inches, including a per- 
pendicular fall of six feet seven inches. The Mis- 
souri has now become pressed into a space of four 
hundred and seventy-three yards, and here forms a 
grand cataract, by falling over a plain rock the 
whole distance across the river, to the depth of for- 
ty-seven feet eight inches. After recovering itself^ 
it then proceeds with an estimated descent of three 
feet, till, at the distance of one hundred and two 
polita, it is precipitated down the Crooked Falla 
nineteen feet perpendicular. Below this, at the 
jnouUi of a deep ravine, is a fall of five feet ^ afteK 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE RAPIDB. 5^5 

which, for the distance of nine hundred and seventy 
poles, the descent is much more gradual, not being 
more than ten feet, and then succeeds a handsome 
level plain for the space of one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight poles, with a computed descent of three 
feet, the river making a bend towards the north. 
Thence it descends, for four hundred and eighty 
poles, about eighteen feet and a half, when it makes 
a perpendicular fall of two feet, which is ninety 
poles beyond the great cataract; in approaching 
which, it descends thirteen feet within two hundrea 
yards, and, gatherings strength from its confined chan- 
nel, which is only two hundred and eighty yards 
wide, rushes over the fall to the depth of eighty-sev- 
en feet. After raging among the rocks, and losing 
itself in foam, it is compressed immediately into a 
bed of ninety-three yards in width : it continues 
for three hundred and forty poles to the entrance 
of a run or deep ravine, where there is a fall of three 
feet, which, added to the decline during that distance, 
makes the descent six feet. As it goes on, the de- 
scent within the next two hundred and forty poles 
is only four feet ; from this, passing a run or deep 
ravine, the descent in four hundred poles is thirteen 
feet ; within two hundred and forty poles^ another 
descent of eighteen feet; thence, m one hundred 
and sixty poles, a descent of six feet ; after which, 
to th:e mouth of Portage Creek, a distance of two 
hundl*ed and eighty poles, the descent is ten feet. 
From this survey and estimate, it results that the 
river experiences a descent of three hundred and 
fifty-two feet in the distance of two and three quar- 
ter miles, from the commencement of the rapids to 
the mouth of Portage Creek, exclusive of the almost 
impassable rapids which extend for a mile below its 
entrance." 

The necessary preparations having been made, on 
the 31st they started on their way round the falls. 
The following day, in .consequence of the breaking 
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down of their carriage, thety were obliged to carry as 
much of their baggage as they were able to an eiu 
campment which they formed ia a small grove op* 
posite to the White Bear Islands. ^^Here," says 
the Journal, ** the baidcs on both sides of the river 
are handsome, level, and extensive ; that near our 
eamp is not more than two feet above the surface oi 
the water. The river is ^bout eight hundred yaids 
wide just above these islands, ten feet deep in most 
places, and with a very ffentle current. The plains^ 
nowever, on this part m the river are not so fertile 
as those from the mouth of Hie Muscleshell and 
thence downward : there is much more stone on 
the sides of the hiUs and on the broken lands than 
is found lower down. We saw in the plains van 
herds of buffalo, a number of small birds, and the 
. large brown curlew, whidi is now sitting, and lajB 
its eggs, which are of a pale blue, with black specks^ 
on the ground without any nest. There is also a 
species of lark, much resembling the bird called the 
eid-field-lark, with a yellow breast and a Mack spot 
on the croup, Uiough it differs from the latter in hav- 
ing its tail formed of feathers of an unequal length, 
ai^ pointed ; the beak, too, is somewhat longer and 
more curved, and the note differs considerably. Th« 
prickly-pear annoyed us very mnch to-day by stick-» 
mg through our moccasins. As soon as we had 
kindled our fires we examined the meat which Cap^ 
tain Clarke had left here, and found that the gi^atef 
part of it had been taken by the wolves. 

** June fQ. After we had brought up the canoe and 
iM^g&fiT^ Captain Clarke went down to the camp at 
Portage Creek, where ftmr of the men had been left 
with the Indian woman. Caption Lew» during tbe 
momiag prepared the camp, and in the afternoon 
went down in a canoe to Medicine River to look 
after the ^iree men who had been sent thither to 
hmit on the 19th, and Arom whom nothing had as 
fst been heard. He yrtat ug the river about half ft 
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mile, and then walked along the right bank, halloo-> 
ing as he went, till, at the distance of hve miles, he 
found one of them, who had fixed his camp on the 
opposite bank, where he had killed seven deer, and 
dried about six hundred pounds of buffalo meat, but 
had killed no elk, the animal chiefly wanted. He 
knew nothing of his companions, except that on the 
day of then: departure from camp he J^ad left them at 
Uie falls, and come on to Medicine River, not having 
seen them since. As it was too late to return. Cap- 
tain Lewis passed over on a raft which he made for 
the purpose, and sfjent the night at Shannon's camp; 
and the next morning, 

'* June 24, he sent J. Fields up the river, with or* 
ders to go four miles and return, whether he found 
the two absent hunters or not. Then, descending 
the southwest side of Medicine River, he crossed 
the Missouri in the canoe, and sent Shannon back 
to his camp to join Fields, and bring the meat which 
they had killed: this th^ did, and arrived in the 
evening at the camp at White Bear Islands. Part 
of the men from Portage Creek also arrived with 
two canoes and baggage. On going down yester* 
day, Captain Clarke cut Off several angles of the 
former route, so as to shorten the portage consider- 
ably, and marked it with stakes : he arrived there in 
time to have two of the canoes carried up in the high 
plain, about a mile in advance. Here they all re- 
paired their moccasins, and put on douUe soles to 
protect them from the prickly-pear, and from the 
sharp points of earth which have been formed by 
the trampling of the buffalo during the late rains. 
This of itself is sufficient to render the portage dis- 
agreeable to one who had no burden; but, as the 
men are loaded as heavily as their strength will per- 
mit, the crossing is really painftil. Some are limp- 
ing with the soreness of tneir feet; others are scarce- 
ly able to stand for more than a few minutes from 
uie heat and fatigue ; they are all obliged to halt apd 
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rest frequently ; and at almost every 8topping*place 
they fall, and many of them are asleep in an in- 
stant ; yet no one complains, and they go on with 
mat cheerfulness. At their camp Drewyer and 
Fields joined them ; and, while Captain Lewis was 
looking for them at Medicine River, they returned 
to report the absence of Shannon, about whom they 
had been very uneasy. They had killed several 
buffalo at the bend of the Missouri above the falls, 
and dried about eight hundred pounds of meat, and 
ffot one hundred pounds of tallow : they had also 
killed some deer, but had seen no elk. After getting 
the party in motion with the canoes, Captain Clariie 
returned to his camp atf Portage Creek. 

*^ We were now occupied in fitting up a boat of 
skins, the frame of which had been prepared for the 
purpose at Harper's Ferry. It was made of iron, 
thirty-six feet long, four feet and a half in the beam, 
and twenty-six inches wide in the bottom. Two 
men had been sent this morning for timber to com- 
plete it, but they could find scarcely any even tol-* 
erably straight sticks four and a half feet long ; and, 
as the Cottonwood is too soft and brittle, we were 
<^ged to use the willow and box-alder. 

" June 26. The party returned to the lower camp. 
Two men were sent on the large island to look for 
timber. J. Fields was sent up the Missouri to hunt 
elk ; but he returned about noon, and informed us 
that, a few miles above, he saw two white bears near 
^e river, and, while attempting to fire at them, there 
came suddenly a third, which, being only a few steps 
off, immediately attacked him ; that, in running to 
•scape from the monster, he leaped down a steep 
bank of the river, where, falling on a bar of stone, 
he cut his hand and knee, and bent his gun ; but, 
fortunately for him, the bank concealed him from 
his antagonist, or he would have been most proba- 
bly lost. The other two returned with a small quan- 
tity of bark and timber, wjiictL was all they ooi:d4 
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find on the island; but they had killed tito elk. 
These were valuable, as we are desirous of procu^ 
ring the skins of that animal in order to cover thid 
boat) as they are more strong and durable than those 
of the buffalo, and do not shrink so much in dryingi 
The party that went to the lower camp had one ca-^ 
noe and the baggage carried into the high plain, to 
be ready in the morning, and then all who could 
m^ke use of their feet had a dance on. the $reen, to 
the music of a violin. We have been unsuccessful 
in our attempt to catch fish, nor does there seem to 
be any in this part of the river. We observed a 
number of water terrapins* There were great quau'^ 
titles of young blackbirds in these islands, just be« 
ginning to fly. Among the vegetable productions 
we noticed a species of wild rye, which was head* 
ing: it rises to the height of eighteen or twenty 
inches, the beard remarkably fine and soft, the culm 
jointed, and in every respect, except in height, it re* 
sembles the common wild lye. Great quantities of 
mint, too, like the peppermint, were found here. 

''The winds are sometimes violent in these 
plains. The men inform us that, as they were 
bringing one of the canoes along on truck-wheels, 
they hoisted the sail, and the wind carried her along 
for some distance." 

* * * " June 26. Captain Clarke formed a second 
cache or deposite near the camp, and placed the 
swivel under the rocks near the river. The ante- 
lopes are still scattered through the plains ; the fe- 
male's with their young, which are generally two in 
number, and the males by themselves. 

" June 2t. The party were eipployed in preparing 
timber for the boat, except two who were sent to 
hunt. About one in the afternoon a cloud arose 
from the southwest, and brought with it violent 
thunder, lightning, and hail: soon after it passed, 
the hunters came in from about four miles above us. 
They had killed nine elk and three bearst Ae tb^ 
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were hunting on the riirer» they saw a low ground 
covered with thick brushwood, where, from the 
tracks along the shore, they thought a bear had 
probably taken refuge : they therefore landed with- 
out making any noise, and climbed a tree about 
twenty feet above the ground. Having fixed them- 
selves securely, they raised a loud shout, and a bear 
instantly rushed towards them* These animals 
never climb ; and, therefore, when he came to the 
tree and stopped to look at them, Drewyer shot him 
in the head. He proved to be the largest we had 
yet seen; his nose appeared to be like that of a 
common ox; his fore feet measured nine inches 
across, and the hind feet were seven inches wide, 
and eleven and three quartern long, exclusive of the 
claws.. One of these animals came within thirty 
vards of the camp last night, and carried off some 
buffalo meat which we had placed on a pole." • • ♦ 
" June 28. The party were all occupied in prepa- 
ring the boat : they have obtained a sufficient quan- 
tity of willow bark to line her, and over this were 
placed the elkskins, and, when these failed, we were 
obliged to use buffalo hide. The white bear have 
now become exceedingly troublesome: they con- 
stantly infest our camp during the night, and, though 
they have not attacked us, as our dog, which pa- 
trols all night, gives us notice of their approach, 
yet we are obliged to sleep with our arms by our 
side for fear of accident, and we cannot send one 
man alone to any distance, particularly if he has to 

§ass through brushwood. We saw two of them to- 
ay on the large isla^id opposite to us ; but, as we 
are all so much occupied now, we mean to reserve 
ourselves for some leisure moment, and then make 
a. party to drive them from the islands. The river 
has risen nine inches ^ince our arrival here. 

" At Portage Creek Captain Clarke completed the 
cache, in which we dep<»ited whatever we could 
/^parefrom our baggage ; some ammunitiwo, provis- 
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Ions, books, the specimens of plants and minerals, 
and a draught of the river from its entrance to Fort 
Mandan. After closing it, he broke up the encamp- 
ment, and took on all the remaining baggage to the 
high plain, about three miles. Portage Creek has 
risen considerably in consequence of the rain, and 
the water has become of a deep crimson colour, and 
ill tasted. On overtaking the canoe, he found that 
there was more baggage than could be carried on 
the two carriages, imd therefore left some of the 
heavy articles which could not be injured, and pro* 
ceeded on to Willow Run, where he encamped for 
the night." * ♦ • 

" June 39« Finding it impossible to reach the end 
of the portage with their present load, in conse- 
quence of the state of the road after the rain, he 
sent back nearly all his party to bring on the arti- 
cles which had been left yesterday. Having lost 
some notes and remarks which he had made on first 
ascending the river, he determined to go up to the 
White Bear Islands, along its banks, in order to sup- 
ply the deficiency. He left there one man to guard 
the baggage, and went on to the falls, accompanied 
by his servant York, Chaboneau, and his wife, with 
her young child. On his arrival there he observed 
a very dark cloud rising in the west, which threaten- 
ed ram, and he looked around for some shelter, but 
could find no place where they would be secure from 
being blown into the river if the wind should prove 
as violent as it sometimes does in the plains. At 
length, about a quarter of a mile above the falls, he 
found a deep ravine, where there were some shelv- 
ing rocks, under which he took refuge. They were 
on the upper side of the ravine, near the river, per- 
fectly safe from the rain, and therefore laid down 
their guns, compass, and other articles which they 
carried with them. The shower was at first mod- 
erate ; it then increased to a heavy fall, the effects 
«of which they did not ieeL Soon after a torrent of 

Vol, I.— X 
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rain and Hail descended : the rain seemed to fall in 
a solid mass, and, instantly collecting in the -ravine, 
came rolling down in a dreadful current, carrying 
along the mnd, and rocks, and everything that oppo- 
sed it. Captain Clarke fortunately saw it a moment 
before it reached them, and, springing up with his 
gun and shotpouch in his left hand, with his right 
clambered up the steep bluff, pushing on the Indian 
woman with her child in her arms. Her husband) 
too, had ^zed her hand, and was pulling her up the 
hill ; but he was so terrified at the danger, that, but 
for Captain Clarke, hims^elf and his wife and child 
would have all been lost. So instantaneous was the 
rise of the water* that, before Captain Clarke had 
seized his gun and begun to ascend the bank, the 
water was up to his waist, and he could scarce get 
up faster than it rose, till it reached the height of 
fifteen feeit, with a furious current, which, had they 
Waited a moment longer, Would have swept them 
into the river just above the great falls, down which 
they must inevitably have beeii precipitated. They 
reached the plain in safety, and found York, who had 
separated from them just before the storm to hunt 
some buffalo, and was now returning to find his 
master, 'f hey had been obliged to escape so rapid- 
ly, that Captain Clarke lost his compass and um- 
brella, Chaboneau left his gun, shotpouch, and tom- 
ahawk, and the Indian woman had just time to graap 
her child, beibre the net in which it lay at her feet 
was carried down the current. 
. " He now relinquished his intention of going up 
the river^ and returned to the (^amp at Willow Run. 
Here he found that the party sent this morning fpr 
the ba^iage had all returned to camp in great con- 
fusion, leaving their loads^ in the plain. On account 
of the heat, they generally go nearly naked, and with 
no covering on their heads. The han was so large, 
and driven so furiously against them by the high 
wiiid|tlifttitluioek«d:seVeittlofthemdowa: one of 
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ii> partioo^arly, Wa0 Ibrown on the grouhd three 
times, and moat of them were bleeding freely, and 
complained of being much bruised. Willow Run 
bad risen si|[ feet sinee the nun ; and, as the plains 
were so wet thai they could not proceed, they pass* 
ed the night at their asuaxp. 

** At the White Bear camp, »lso, we had not been 
insensible to the hailstorm, thou^ less e;ipo8ed. 
In the morning there had been it beavy shower of 
rain, after which it became fair. After assigning to 
the men their respective employments, Captain 
Lewis took one of them,imd went to see the large 
fountain near the falte." • * * "It is, perhaps, tha 
largest in America, <md ia situated in a pleasant 
level plain, about twenty-Bve yiirds &om the river, 
into which it falls over some steep, irregular rooks, 
iwith a sudden ascent of about six feet in one part of 
its course. The water boiis up from among the 
vocks, and with such force near the oenU'e that the 
surface seems higher there than the earth on the 
sides of the fountain, which ^s a handsome turf of 
fine green grass. The water is extremely pure, 
cold, and pleasant to the taste, not being ampreg* 
nated with lime or any foneign substance. It is 
perfectly transparent, and^oettttinues its biuish cast 
for half a mile down the Missouri, nptwithatanding 
the rapidity of the river. After examining it for 
some time, Captain Lewis returned to the camp." 

* • • ♦' Jfune 30. Two men were seaat to the Ms 
to look for the articles lost yesterday; but they 
found nothing but the compass, ooven^ with mud 
and sand, at the mouth of the ravine. The place at 
which Captain Clarke had been caught by the stonos 
was filled with large rocks. The men oonqplaia 
nueh of the bruises reoeijired yesterday from the 
iiail. A mor^han usnal mimber of buffalo appeared 
sjbout the camp to-day, and fomished plenty of me^ 
Captain Claike thought that at one view be muit 
have seen at least ten thousapd.^ 
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' They bad not completed the bringihf up of thef# 
baggage to the White Bear encampment before the 
fid of July. The whole length of the portage, from 
the camp on Portage Creek to White Bear Island^ 
was found by measurement to be seventeen and 
three quarter miles. On the 1st they had been en^ 
abled to observe equal ^titudes of the sun with the 
sextant, which the state of the weather had for sev* 
eral days before prevented their doing. 

'< Having completed our celestial observations," 
proceeds the Journal,"" we went over to the large 
island to make an attack upon its inhabitants, the 
bears, which have annoyed us very much of late, 
and were prowling about our camp all last night. 
We found that the part of the island frequented by 
the bear forms an almost imi)enetrable thicket of the 
btoad-leafed willow : into this we forced our way in 
parties of three, but could see only one bear, which 
instantly attacked Drewyer. Fortunately, as he 
was rushing on, the hunter shot him through the 
heart within twenty paces, and he fell, which en* 
abled Drewyer to get out of his way : we then fol- 
lowed him one hundred yards, and found that the 
wound had been mortal. Not being able to discover 
any more of these animals, we returned to camp. 
Here, in turning over some of the baggage, we 
caught a rat, somewhat larger than the common 
European rat, and of a lighter colour: the body 
and outer parts of the legs and the head of a light 
lead colour ; the inner side of the legs, as well as 
the belly, feet, and ears, white ; the ears not covered 
with hair, and much larger than those of the com- 
mon rat ; the toes, also, are longer, the eyes black 
and prominent, the whiskers very long and fuU, the 
tail rather longer than the body, and covered with 
fine fur and hair of the same size wilh that on the 
back, which is very close, short, and silky in its 
texture. This was the first we had met, although 
its nests are very frequent among the cliffs of ro^ 
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ftnd in ht^llow trees, v/hete we ^o 4ovad larg« 
quantities of the shells and -seed of the prickly pear, 
on which we conclude they chiefly subfiist. The 
ttioschetoes are uncommonly trooWeeoroe. The 
' wind was again high from the northwest. 

"These winds are, in fact, always the coldest and 
most violent that we experience ; and the hypothe-^ 
sis which we have formed on that subject is, that 
the air, coming in contact with the Snowy Mount- 
ains, becomes immediately ehijled and condensed ; 
and, being thus rendered heavier than the stratum 
of air below. It descends into ft, or into the vacnam 
formed by the constant action of 1^ sun on the open, 
tmsheltered plains. The clouds rise suddenly near 
these mountfiins, and distribute their contents par- 
tially over the neighbouring plains. The same 
cloud will discharge nail alone in one part, hail and 
rain in another, and rain onjy in a tliird, and all with- 
in the space of a few miles ; while, at the same time, 
there 1$ snow falling on the mountains to the south- 
east. There is at present no snow on those mount* 
ains ; that which covered them on our arrival, as 
well as that which has since fallen, having disap^ 
peared. The mountains to the north and northwest 
pf us are still entirely covered with snow ; and, in- 
deed, there has been no perceptible diminution of it 
since we first saw them, vrhicn ipduces a belief ei- 
ther that the clouds at this season do not reach theit 
summits, or that they deposite their snow only. 
They glisten with great beauty when the sm shines 
on them in a particular direction, and, most proba«> 
)My, from this glittering appearance have derived the 
pSLix^e of the Shining Mountains. 

* * * " July 4. The boat was now completed, eXf 
eept what is, in fact, the most difficult part, the mar 
|Lmg her seams secure. We had intended to de* 
imatch a canoe with part of oqr men to the United 
States early this spring ; but, not liavinc yet seen tbo 
Anake IndiaaSy and sat iuiow^ng whe^t (U> eaX^o^ 
H8 
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kite on their friendship or enmity, we have decided 
not to weaken our party, which is now scarcely su^ 
iicient to repel any hostility. We were afraid, too, 
that such a measure might dishearten those who re- 
mained ; and, as we have never' suggested it to them, 
they are all enthusiastically attached to the enter- 
prise, and willing to encounter any danger to ensure 
Its success. We had a heavy dew this, morning. 

'* Since our arrival at the falls we have repeated- 
ly heard a strange noise coming from the mountains 
in a direction a little to the north of west. It is 
heard at different periods of the day and night (some^ 
times when the air is perfectly still and without a 
cloud), and consists of one stroke only, or of five or 
six discharges in quick succession. It is loud, and 
resembles precisely the sound of a six-pound piece 
of ordnance at the distance of three miles. The 
Minnetarees fi*e(raently mentioned this noise, like 
thunder, which they oaid U^e mountains made ; but 
we had paid no attention to it, believing it to have 
been some superstition, or perhaps a falsehood. 
The watermen also of the party say that the Paw- 
nees and Ricaras give the same account of a noise 
heard in the Black Mountains to the westward of 
them. The solution of the mystery given by the 

Ehilosophy of the watermen is, that it is occasioned 
y the bursting of the rich mines of silver confined 
within the bosom of the mountains.* 

* Id Brazil these explosions are well known. Vasconcello^ 
the Jesuit, describes one which he heard in the Sierra de Pira- 
tininga as resembling the discharge of many pieces of artillery 
et once. The Indians who were with him told him " it was an 
explosion of stones," and it was so, he says ; " for after som^ 
days the place was found where a rock had burst, and from its 
interior, with the report which we had heard, was sent to light 
a little treasure. This was a sort of nut, about the size and 
«bape of • bull's heart, full of jewelry of different colours: 
•ome white, like transparent crystal ; others of a fine red, and 
some between white and red, imperfect, as it seemed, and not 
yet completely formed by nature. All these were placed in oi^ 
^, like the grains of a pomegranate, within a caM or ahak 
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' ** An iBlk and a beaver were aU tht^t were killed tt>. 
day : tbe buffalo seemed to have withdrawn from 
our neighbourhood; though several of the men* 
who went to-day to visit the falls for the first time^ 
mention thai they are still abundant at that place. 
We contrived, however, to spread, not a very sumfK 
tubus, but a oomfortable table in honour of the day^ 

harder than oTen iron, which, either with the force of the ex- 
plosion, or from striking againust the rocks when it fell, broke in 
pieces, and thns discovered its wealth !" Techo notices the 
tame thing in Ihe adjoining province of Gnayra, ** Itmous," he 
says, ** for a sort of stones which Natare, after a wonderfal man- 
Ber, nroduces in an oval stone case, about the bigness of a man's 
head. These stone cases Ipng under nound, when they come 
to a certain maturity, Hj like bombs m pieces about the air, 
with much noise, and scatter about abundance of beautiful 
stones ; but these stones are of no value !" In the account of 
Teuceira's voyage 4own the OreUaM, Acana says the Indians 
assured them that " honible noises were beard in the Sierra de 
Paraguaxo from time to time, which is a certain si^ that this 
mountain contains stones of great value in its entraris.^— Lon- 
tion Quaiterl^ Review, January, 1815. 

The narrative of Mr. Hnnt's jpassage through the nouatauw 
agrees with the Journal of Lewis and Clarke as to such noises 
being heard. ** In the most calm and serene weather, and at 
all times of the dav and night, successive reports are now and 
then heard among the mountains, resembling the discharge of 
several pieces of artillery.**— Astoria, vol i., p. 2S3. 
' Humboldt, noticing a remark of M. Lafbod, that there ate hills 
in Mexico abojinding in coal, from which a subterranean noise 
is beard at a distance, like the discharge of artillery, asks 
whether '*this curious phenomenon announces a disengagement 
of hydrogen produced by a bed of ceal in a state of inflamma- 
tion.** it seems too frequent and general for this solution.-^ 
liondon Quarterly Review, January, 1815. 

" In passing the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains, we heard 
none or these * successive reports, resembling the discharge of 
several pieces of artillery,* mentioned by some authors as com- 
mon * in the most calm and serene weather, at all times of tbe 
day or night;* nor did we witness *^ lightning and thunder p^ing 
fyom clouds gathering round the summits of the hills* or mount- 
ains. The tnunder-spirits who fabricate storms and tempests 
appear to have closed their labours ; and the Indian tribes no 
isofer * hang oflfonngs oa the trees to pnipitiate the invisiblo 
lords of the mountains.' **— Parker, p. 73. 
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and in the ei^ning gave the men a itiek of spfif ta, 
^hich was tfie last oi our stoek. Some of them 
appeared sensible to the effects of even so small a 
' <]^iantity ; and, as is usaal among tbem on all festi* 
Tals, the fiddle was pvodiiced, and a dance begun, 
which lasted tHl nine o^clock, which was interrupt- 
ed by a heavy i^ower of rain, l^ey oontinuec^ 
however, their merriment till a late hour. 

" July 5. The boat was brought up into a high sit 
nation, and fires kindled under liSr, in order to dry her 
more expeditiously* Despairing of procuring any 
tar,* we formed a oompoaition of pounded chareoa) 
with beeswax andimffalo tallow to supply its place 
Shoi^d this resource fail us, it will be very unfortUf 
Bate, a^ ip eyery oth^r rpspect ^he boat answers out 
purposes completely. Although aot quite dry, she 
can be earned with ease by five men ; her form is 
as complete as could te wished ; very strong, and 
will carry at least eight thousand pounds, with her 
complement of hands. Besides our wani of tar^- 
we have been unlucky in sewing the skias with a 
needle which had sharp edgea instead of a poii^ 
merely, although a large thon^ wa^ nsed in order to 
fill the hole; yet it sfhrinks m drying, and leave3 
the hole open, so that we fear the boat will leak. 

^ A large herd of buffalo came near us, and we 
procured three of them : besides which were killed 
two wolves and^hree antelopes. In the course of 
the day other herds of buffalo came near our camp, 
on their way down the river: these herds move 
with great method and regularity. Although ten or 
twelve herds are seen scattered from each other 
over a spacp of many miles, yet, if they are undiai- 
turbed by pursuit, th^ will be aniibrmly travelling 
IB the same direction. 

" July (5. JiSist night th^r^ wpre several showers 



but 



f Tfaer ha4 attsps^ed te obtain soma frooi i«rinoii8 wool. 
It had failed. 
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bf rain and hail, attended with thunder and light- 
ning ; and about daybreak a heavy storm came on 
from the southwest, with one continued roar of 
ythunder, and with rain and hail. The hail, which 
was as large as musket balls, covered the ground 
-completely ; and on collecting some of it, it lasted 
during the day, and served to cool the water, 'fhe 
red and yellow currant is ^undant, and now npe, 
although still a little acid. We have seen in this 
neighbourhood, what we have not met before, a re- 
maikably small fox, which associates in bands, and 
burrows in t^e prairie like the small wolf, but have 
not yet been Me to obtain any of them, as they 
are extremely vigilant, and betake themselves, on 
the slightest alarm, to their burrows, which are very 
deep. 

" July 7. The weather ia warm but cloudy, so that 
the moisture retained by the bark after the rain 
leaves it slowly, though we have small fires con- 
stantly under the boat. We have no tents, and 
therefore are obliged to use the sails to keep off the 
bad weather. Our buffalo skins, too, are scarcely 
sufficient to cover our baggage; but the men are 
now dressing others to replace their pi^esent leather 
clothing, which soon rots by being so constantly ex- 
posed to Water." * * • 

" July 8. In order more fully to replace the notes 
of the river which he had lost, and whi^h he was 
prevented from supplying by the storm of the 29th 
ulr.. Captain Clarke set out after breakfast, taking 
with him nearly the whole party, with the view of 
shooting buffalo if there should be any near th# 
falls. After getting some distance in the plains, 
the men were divided into squads, and he, with two 
others, struck the Missouri at the entrance of Medi- 
cine River, and thence proceeded down to the great 
cataract. He found that the immense herds of buf- 
falo had entirely disai^ared, and he thought had 
fone below the falls. Having made the necessary 
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measurements, he letnmed ^nongh Uie plains, and 
leaohed the carap late in the evemng ; the whole 
party had' killed only three buffalo, three antelopb, 
and a deer." • • * 

^ The boat baring now become sufficiently dry, we 
fave it a coat of the composition, whieh after a prop- 
er interval was repeated, and the next morning, 

*' July 9j she was launched into the water, and 
6wam perfec^y well. Tlie ^e&ts were then fixed, 
and the oars fitted ; but after we had loaded her, as 
w^ as the oanoel^, and were on the point of setting 
out, a violent wind caused the wave? to wet the bagi- 
gage, so tibat we were forced to unload them. The 
wind continued hi^ tiU evening, when, to our great 
disappointment, we discoveted that nearly all the 
composition had separated from the skins, and left 
the seams perfectly eitposed, so that the boat now 
leaked very much. To repair this misfortune with- 
out pitch is impossible ; and, as none of that article 
is to be pt;ocured, we iherefore, however rekictantly, 
are obliged to abandon her, alter having had so mudi 
labour in her -construction. We now saw that the 
section of the boat covered with buffalo skins, on 
which some h|iir had been left, answered better than 
the elk skins, and leaked but little ; while that part 
whit^ was covered with hair about an eighth of ai| 
inch/ retained the composition perfectly, and remain- 
ed sound and dry. From this we perceived that, 
had we employed buffalo skins instead of elk skiiis« 
and not singed them so closely as we have done, 
carefully avoiding to cut the leather in sewing, 
the boat would have been sufficient even with the 
present composition ; or had we singed instead of 
leaving the elk skins, we might have succeeded. 
But we discovered our error too late : the buffiaio 
had deserted us, the travelling season was so fast ad* 
vaacing that we had no time to spare for experiments, 
and, therefore, finding that she could be no longer 
iiseful, she was sunk Ia the water so as to soften tb% 
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ftkiti^, and efnable us the mb^ easily to take her to 
pieces. It now became necessary to provide other 
means for transporting the baggage which we had 
intended to stow in her. For this purpose we shaU 
want two canoes; hot for many miles belpw the 
mouth of the M uscleshell River to this place, we 
have not seen u single tree iH to be used in that way. 
The hunters, however, who had before been sent 
after timber, mentioned thai there was a low ground 
on the opposite side of the river, about eight miles 
above us by land, and more than twice that distance 
by water, in which we might probably find trees 
large eiiough for our t)Urposes. Captain Clarke de- 
termined, therefore, to set out^ by land for that place 
with ten of the best workmen, who would be occu- 
pied in building the canoes till the rest of the party, 
after taking the boat to pieces, and making the ne- 
cessary deposites, should transport the baggage, and 
join them with the other six caiioes. 

** July 10. He accordingly passed over to the op- 
posite side of the river with his party, and proceed- 
ed on eight miles by land, the distance by water be- 
ing twenty-three and three quarter miles. Here he 
found two Cottonwood- trees ; but, on cutting them 
down, one proved to be hollow, i^it at the top in 
falling, and both were much damaged at the bottom. 
He searched the neighbourhood, but could find none 
which would suit better, and therefore was obliged 
to make use of those wliich he had felled, shortening 
them in order to avoid the cracks, and supplying tte 
deficiency by making them as wide as possible. 
They were equally at a lose for wood of which they 
might make handles for their axes, the eyes of 
which not bcmg round, they were obliged to spHt 
the timber in such a manner that thirteen of the 
handles broke in the course of the day, though made 
of the best wood they could find for the purpose, 
^lich was the chok^cherry. 

*Tbe mt of the party took tibie franc of the bott 
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to pieces, deposited it in a cache or hole, with a 
draught of the country from Fort Mandan to this 
place, and also some otherpapers and small armies of 
less importance." • • • 

*' Sergeant Ordway, with four canoes and eight 
men, had set sail in the morning, with part of the 
baggage, to the place whereCaptain Clarke had fixed 
his camp ; but the wind was so high that he only 
reached within three miles of that place, and en- 
camped for the night. 

^ July 11. In the morning one of the canoes join* 
cd Captain Clarke: the other three having on board 
more valuable articles, which would have been in- 
jured by the water, went on more cautiously, and 
did not reach the camp till the evening. Ciaptain 
Clarke then had the canoes unloaded and sent back ; 
but the high wind prevented their floating down near- 
er than aU>ut eight miles above us. His party were 
busily engaged with the canoes, and their hunters 
supplied them with three fat deer and a buffalo, in ad- 
dition to two deer and an antdope killed yesterday. 
The few men who were with Captain Lewis were 
occupied in hunting, but not with much success, hav- 
ing killed only one buffalo. They heard, about sun- 
set, two discharges of the tremendous mountain ar- 
tillery. They also saw several very large gray 
eagles, much larger than those of the United States, 
and most probably a distinct species, though the bald 
eagle of this country is not quite so large as that of 
the United States." 

Captain Clarke and his party were busily engaged 
in the construction of the new boats, and on the 13th 
Captain Lewis had the remainder of the baggage 
embarked in the canoes, and despatched them for 
the upper camp. He himself, in company with a 
sick man and the Indian woman, started to proceed 
by land. " On his way he passed a very large In- 
dian lodge, which was probably designed as a great 
council-house ; but it differea in its construction 
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tiom all that we had seen lower down the Missouri 
or elsewhere. - The form of H was a circle, two 
hundred and sixteen feet in circumference at the 
base, and composed of sixteen large cottonwood 
poles about fifly feet long, and at their thicker 
■ends, which touched the ground, about the size of a 
■man's body : they were distributed at equal distances, 
except that one was omitted to the east, probably 
for the entrance. From the circumference of this 
circle the poles converged towards the centre, 
where they were united and secured by large withes 
of willow brush. There was no covering over this 
fabric, in the centre of which were the remains of a 
large fire, and round it the marks of about eighty 
leathern lodges. He also saw a number of turtle- 
doves and some pigecms, of which he shot one, dif- 
fering in no respect from the wild pigeon of the 
Unitej^ States. 

" *the country exhibits its' usual appearances, the 
timber being confined to the river ; while back from 
it, on both sides, as far as the eye can reach, it is 
entirely destitute of trees or bushes. In the low 
^und in which we are building the canoes, the 
timber is larger and more abundant than we have^ 
seen it on the Missouri for several hundred miles. 
The soil, too, is good, for the grass and weeds 
reach about two feet high, being the tallest we have 
observed this season, though on the high plains and 
prairie the grass is at no season above three inches 
in height. Among these weeds are the sand-rush, 
and the nettle in small quantities. The plains are 
still infested by great numbers of the small birds al- 
ready Aientioned, among which is the brown curlew. 
The current of the river is here extremely gentle. 
The buffalo have not yet quite gone, for the hunters 
brought in three in very good order. It requires 
8ome diligence to supply us plentifully; for, as we 
reserve our parched meal for the Rockv Mountains, 
where we do not expect to find much game, our 

Vol. I.-Y 
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]>rittcipal article of food is meat ; and Die consump* 
tion of the whole party amounts to four deer, aa 
elk and a deer, or one bufiEiailo, every twenty-four 
hours. The moscbetoes and gnats persecute us as 
Tiolently as below, so that we can get no sleep un* 
less defended by biers, with which we are all pro- 
Tided. We here found several plants hitherto uBh 
knowa to us, and of which we preserved spec»* 
mens." 

* * *," July 14. The day was fair and warm ; the 
men worked very industriously, and were enabled 
by the evening to launch the boats, which now wanl 
only seats and oars to be complete/' • • • 



CHAPTER XIL 

The Pirty embark on botrd the Canoes.— Smithes ItiTef.-^ 
Character of the Country, &c.— 0eart)ome*8 Riren—Captaiti 
Clarke precedes the Party for the Purpose of discorering th« 
Indiane of the Rocky MoontaiRS.— Magnificent rocky Ap* 
pearances on the Borders of the Rirer, denominated the Gatea 
oif the Rocky Mountains. — Captain Clarke arrives at the 
Three Forks of the Missouri without overtaking the Indiana. 
—The Party arrive at the Three Forks, of which a particular 
and interesting Deacriptioa is given. 

" July 15. We rose early, embaiked all our bay- 
gage on board the canoes, which, though eight in 
number, are heavily loaded, and at ten o'clock set 
out on our journey." * * •" At the distance of seven 
and a half miles we came to the lower point of a 
woodland, at the entrance of a beautiful river, which, 
in honour of the secretary of the navy, we called 
Smith's River. This stream falls into a bend 00 tiie 
south side of the Missouri, and is eighty yards wide« 
As far as we could discern its course, it wound 
through a charming valley -Upwards the southeastj^ 
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in which many herds of bafitilOiweTe feeding^ ^^ ^^ 
tiie distance of twenty-five miles, it entered the 
Rocky Mountains and was lost from our Tiew." * * * 

*'We find the prickly pear, one of the greatest 
beauties as well as greatest inconveniences of the 
plains, now in full bloom. The sunflower, too, a 
piant common on every part of the Missouri from its 
entrance to this place, is here very abundant, and in 
bloom. The lamb's-quarter, wild cucumber, sand- 
Yush, and narrow dock, are also common. 

^ The river has now become so much more crook- 
ed than below, that we omit taking all its short me- 
anders, and note only its general course, laying, 
down the small bends on our daily chart by the eye. 
The general width is from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty yards." • * * 

"July 16. There was a heavy dew last night 
We soon passed about forty little booths, formed of 
wiUow bushes, as a shelter against the sun. These 
fieemed to have been deserted about ten days, and, 
as we supposed, by the Snake Indians, or Shosho- 
nees, whom we hope soon to meet, as they appear- 
ed from the tracks to have a number of horses with 
them." • • • 

Captain Lewis went on, with three men, ia ad- 
vance of the party, to the point where the Missouri 
enters the Rocky Mountains, and here he was joined 
by his companions the following day. Double 
manning their canoes, they started early in the 
morning, and by the aid of their towlines succeeded 
in passing the rapidi at this place without accident. 
•* For several miles below the rajuds," says the jour^ 
Bahst, " the current of the Missouri beoomes strong.* 
er as you approach, and the spurs of the mountain 
advance towaids the river, which is deep, and not 
more than seventy yards wide: at the rapids the 
tiver is closely hemmed in on both sides by the hills, 
and foams for half a mile over the rocks which ob- 
abruct its channel The low groimds are now not 
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more than a few yards in width ; but they farmdi 
room for an Indian road, which winds under the hiUst 
on the north side of the river. The general range 
of these hills is from southeast to northwestt and 
the elifi^ themselves are about eight hundred feet 
above the water, formed almost entirely of a hard* 
black granite, on which are scattered a few dwarf 
pine and cedar trees. Immediately in the gap is a 
arge rock, four hundred feet high, which on one side 
is washed by the Missouri, while on its other sides 
a handsome little plain separates it from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It may be ascended with some 
difficulty nearly to its summit, and affords a beauti- 
ful prospect of the plains below, in which we could 
observe large herds of buffalo. After ascending the' 
rapids for half a mile, we came to a small island at 
the head of them, which we csAled Pine Island, from 
a large pine-tree at the lower end of it, which is the 
first we have seen near the river for a great di»^ 
tance. A mile beyond Captain Lewis's camp wo 
had a meridian altitude, which gave us the latitude 
0f46'»42'l4.7^ 

" As the canoes were still heavily loaded, all those 
not employed in working them walked on shore. 
The navigation is now very laborious. The river is 
deep, but with little current, and from seventy ta 
one hundred yards wide ; the low grounds are very 
narrow, with but little timber, and that chiefly the 
aspen-tree. The cliffs are steep, and hang over the 
river sq much that often we could not cross then^ 
but were oUiged to pass and repass from one side 
of the river to the other, in order to make our way. 
On the mountains we see more pine than usual, bui 
it is still in small quantities. Along the bottoms, 
which have a covering of high grass, we observe the 
sunflower blooming m great abundanoe. The In- 
dians of the Missouri, and more especially those 
who do not cultivate maize, make great use of the 
seed of this plant for bread, or in thickening th^ 
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OTup. They first parch and then pooad it between 
two stones until it is reduced to a fine meal. Some- 
times they add a portion oi water, and drink it thns 
diluted : at other times they add a suMcient propor- 
tion of marrow grease to reduce it to the conststeiK 
cy of common dough, and eat it in that manner. 
This last composition we preferred to all the restt 
and thought it, at that time, a very pal^aUe dish. 

** There are great quantities of red, purple, yel- 
low, and black currants. The currants are very 
pleasant to the taste, and much preferable to those 
of our common gardens. The bush of the first spe* 
cies rises to the height of six or eight feet ; the stem 
Simple, branching, and erect. These sjirubs associaie 
together, either in the upper or timbered lands, near 
the water-courses. The leaf is peteolate, of a palo 
green, and in form resembles the red currant, so 
common in our gardens. The perianth of the fruit 
is one4eaTed, five cleft, abbreviated^ and tubular* 
The corolla is moaopetalous> funnel-shaped, very 
long, and of a fine orange colour. There are Av^ 
stamens and one pistil; the filaments are capillar, in- 
serted in the corolla, equal and eonveiging, the an- 
ther ovate and incumbent. The germe o{ the second 
species is round, smooth, inferior, and pediceUed; 
the style longer and thicker than the stamens, sto^t 
pie, cy liodrical, smooth, and erect : it remains with 
the corolla until the fruit is ripe. The stamen is 
simple and obtuse, and the fruit mueh tiie size and 
shape of our common garden cnrrants ; growing, likft 
them^ in clusters, supported by a compound foot* 
stalk. The peduncles are longer in this speNcies, and 
the berries are more scattered. The fruit is not sq 
acid as the common currant, and has a more agree- 
able flavour. The other species differs in no respect 
from the yellow currant, excepting in the colour and 
^vour of the berries. The service-berry differs in 
some points from that of the United States. The 
bushes are small, sometimes not more than two feet 
Y2 
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higb, and rardy exceeding eight inches. They _. . 
proportiooabljT email in their stems, growing very 
thickly, associated -in clamps. The rniit is of the 
same form, bot for the most part larger, and of a 
tery dark purple. They are now ripe, and in great 
perfection. There are two species of gooseberry 
nere, but neither of them yet ripe: nor are the 
chokecherri'es, though in great quantities. Besides^ 
tiiere are also at this place the box-alder, red willow, 
and a species of sumach. In the evening we saw 
some mountain rams or big-homed animals, but no 
other game of any sort.'' • ♦ ♦ 

^ Ji^ 18. This morning, early, we saw a large 
herd of the big-homed animals, who were bounding 
among the rocks in the opposite clLff with great agil* 
ity. These inaccesuble spots secure them from all 
Iheir enemies ; and the only danger is in wandering 
among such precipices, where we should suppose it 
scarcely possiUe for any animal to stand : a single 
false step would precipitate them at least five hun- 
dred feet into the water. At one mile and a quarter 
we passed another single cliff on the left ; at the 
same distance beyond which is the mouth of a large 
river emptying itself from the north. It is a haiKl- 
some, bold, imd clear stream, eighty yards wide ; 
that is, nearly as broad as the Missouri, with a rapid 
current over a bed of small smooth stones of various 
figures.^ The water is extremely transparent ; the 
low grounds are narrow, but possess as much wood 
as thosex>f the Missouri ; and it has every ai^arance 
ef being navigable, though to what distance we can- 
not ascertain, as the country which it waters is 
broken and mountainous. In honour of the secre- 
tary at war, we called it Dearborn's River. 

*' Being now very anxious to meet with the Sho- 
shonees, or Snake Indians, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the necessary information in regard to our route^ 
as well as to procure horses, it was thought best for 
ene of us to go forward with a small party» and eiH 
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ieavour to d&scdrer them betoe the daily discharge 
of our guns, necessary for our subsistence, should 
give them notice of our approach ; for if by any ac- 
cident they should hear us, they would most proba- 
Uy retreat to the mountains, mistaking us for their 
enemies, who usually attack them on this side. Ac- 
cordingly, Captain Clarke set out with three men, 
and followed the course of the river on the north 
aide ; but the hills were so steep at first that he waa 
not Me to go much faster than ourselves. In the 
evening, however, he cut off many miles of the cir^ 
euitoue course of the river by crossing a mountain, 
over which he found a wide Indian road, which ia 
many places seems to have been cut or dug down in 
the earth. He passed, also, two branches of a stream, 
which he called Ordway's Creek, where he saw a 
number of beaver-dams extending in close succes- 
aton towards the mountains as far as he could distin- 
guish : on ihe cUffs were many of the big*homed an- 
imal^. After crossing this mountain he encamped 
near a small stream of running water, having trav-» 
elled twenty miles." ♦ ♦ * 

In their progress up the river this day they pass- 
ed several streams^ some of considerable size, com- 
a from the mountains, the waters of which were 
d,pure, and well tasted. *' The soil near the river,'* 
t>roceeds the Journal, "is good, and produces a lux- 
mriant growth of grass and weeds : among these pro- 
ductions the sunflower holds a very distinguished 
fdace. For several days past we have observed a 
apecies of flax in the low grounds, the leaf, stem, 
and pericarp of which resemble tho^e of the flax 
commonly cultivated in the Ui^ted States. The 
stems rise to the height of two and a half or three 
feet, and spring to the number of eight or ten from the 
aame root, with a strong, thick bark, apparently weU 
calculated for use. The root seems to be perennial, 
snd it is probable that the cutting of the stems may 
IK^ at all ii^ure it; for^ although the seeds are not 
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yet ripe, there are yornig sackers shooting up fronl 
the root, whence we may infer that the stems wiiici^ 
are folly grown, said in the proper stage of vegeta^ 
tion to prodnce the best flax, are not essential to the 
preservation or so^^rt of the root ; a ciroamstance 
which would render it a most valuable plant. To-> 
day we have met with a second species of flax^ 
smaller than the first, as it seldom obtaim a greatee 
height than nine or twelve inches : the leaf and stem 
resemble those of the species just mentioned, except 
that the latter is rarely branched, and bears a stagia 
monopetalous, bell-shaped blue flower, suspended 
with its limb downward." • ♦ • 

" July 19. Captain Chike pursued his route early 
in the morning, and soon passed the remains of sev-i 
eral Indian camps formed of wfllow brush, which 
seemed to have been deserted this spring. At the 
same time he observed that the pine-mes had been 
stripped of their bark, which our Indian woman saya 
her countrymen do in the spring, in order to obtm 
the sap, and the soft parts of the wood and bark for 
food. About eleven o'clock he met a herd of elk# 
and killed two of them ; but s«ch was the want of 
wood in the neighbourhood, that he was unable to 
procure enough to make a fire, and he was therefore- 
obliged to substitute fhe dung of the bufifaio»-with 
which he cooked his breakfast. They then resumed 
their course along an old Indian road. In the after^ 
noon they reached a handsome valley, watered by a 
large creek, both of which extend a considerable dis* 
tance among the mountains : this they crossed, and 
during the evening travelled over a mountainous 
country covered with sharp fragments of flint-rock^ 
which bruised and cut their feet very much, but were 
scarcely less troublesome than t^ prickly pear of 
the open plains, which have now become so abnn^ 
dant that it is impossiUe to avoid them, and the 
thorns are so strong that they pierce a double sole 
of dressed deerskin v the best resource against them 
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18 a sole of dried bufflEdo hide. At night they reach- 
^ the river much fatigued, having passed two mount- 
ains in the course of the day, and travelled thirty 
mUes. Captain Clarke's first emp>loyment on hght- 
ing a fire, was to extract from his feet the briars, 
which he found to be seventeen in number. 

**^ In the mean time we piooeeded on very well, 
though the water appears to increase in rapidity as 
we advance : the current has, indeed, been strong 
during the day, and obstructed by some rapids, 
which are not, however, much broken by rocks, and 
are perfectly safe ; the river is deep, and its general 
width is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
3rards wide. For more than thirteen miles we went 
along the numerous bends of the river, and then 
reached two small islands; three and three quarter 
miles beyond which is a small creek, in a bend to 
the left, above a small island on the right. We 
were regaled about ten o'clock P.M. with a thunder* 
storm of rain and hail, which lasted for an hour ; but 
during the day, in this confined valley^ through which 
we are passing, the heat is almost in^pportable, 
uid whenever we obtain a glimpse of the lofty tops 
of the mountains we are tantalized with a view of 
the snow. These mountains have their sides and 
summits partially varied with little copses of pine, 
cedar, and balsam-fir. A mile and a half beyond 
this creek the rocks approach the river on both sides, 
forming a most suUime and extraordinary specta* 
de. For five and three quarter miles these rocks 
rise perpendicularly from the water's edge to the. 
height of neaiiy twelve hundred feet. They are 
composed of a black granite hear their base, but from 
tiie- lighter colour above, and from the fragments,, 
we suppose the upper part to be flint of a yellowish 
brown and cream colour. 

*' Nothing can be imagined more tremendous than 
the frowning daarkness of these rocks, which project 
over the river and menace us with destruction. Tho. 
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liver, one hundred and fifty yards in width, seems to 
have forced its channel down this solid mass ; but 
80 reluctantly has it given way, that during the 
whole distance the water is very deep even at the 
edges, and for the first three miles there is not a 
spot, except one of a few yards, in which a man 
could stand between the water and the towering 
perpendicular of the mountain. The convulsion of 
the passage must have been terrible, since at its out*^ 
let there are vast columns of rock torn from the 
mountain, which are strewed on both sides of the^ 
river, the trophies, as it were, of its victory. Sev* 
eral fine springs burst out from the chasms of thft- 
rock, and contribute to increase the river, which has 
a strong current, but, very fortunately, we were able 
to overcome it with our oars, since it would have 
been impossible to use either the cord or the pole. 
We were obliged to go on some time after dark, not 
being able to find a spot large enough to encan^) on i 
but at length, about two miles above a small island 
in the middle of the river, we met with a place on 
the left side, where we procured plenty of light, 
wood and pitch pine. This eztraorainary range of 
rocks we called the Gates of the Rocky Mountains. 

"We had made twenty-two miles, and four and a 
quarter miles from the entrance of the Gates. The 
mountains were higher to-day than they were yes^ 
terday. We saw some bighorns, and a few ante- 
lopes and beaver, but since entering the mountains 
have found no buffalo : the otter are, however, in 
great plenty. 

" July 20. By emplo3ring the tow-rope whenever 
the banks permitted the use of It, the river being too 
deep for the pole, we were enabled to overcome the 
current, Which is still strong. At the distance of 
half a mile we came to a high rock in a bend to the 
left, in the Gates. Here die perpendicular rocks 
cease, the hills retire from the river,^nd the valleys 
•nddenly widen to a greater extent than they have, 
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been since we entered the numntams. At this placi 
was some scattered timber, consisting of the nar« 
tow-leafed Cottonwood, the aspen^ and pine. Ther« 
are also vast quantities of gooseberries, service-ber^ 
tieSi and several species of cuitantj among which is 
one of a black colour^ the flavour of which is pref* 
Arable to that of the yellow, and would be deemed 
superior to that of any Currant in 1^ United States. 

^ At a mile from the Qates, a large creiek comes 
down from the mountains, and empties itself behind 
an island in the middle of a bend to the north* To 
this stream, which is fifteen yards wide, we gave 
the name of Potts's Oreek^ after Sdtrn Potts, one ot 
tour men. Up this valley, about seven miles, w« 
discovered a great smoke, as if the \lrhole country 
bad been set on fhre ; but we Were at a loss to de« 
cide whether it had been dcme accidentally by Cnp- 
tain Clarke's party, or by the Indians as a signal on 
their observing us. We afterward learned that this 
last was the fact | for they had heard a gun fired by 
one of Captain Clariie's men, and, believing that 
their enemies were approaching, had fled into th# 
mountains, flrst setting Are to the plains as a wann 
ing to their countr3rmen. We continued dur course 
along several islands, and having made in the course 
of the day fifteen miles, encamped Just abote an isl« 
and, at a spring on a high bank dn tiie leA side of the 
river.*' ♦ * ♦ 

** Captain Clatt«f, on setthig otrt titfs mofning, had 
gone through the valley about six miles to the right 
of the river. He soon fell intd the Indian road, 
which he pursued till he reached ttte Misscrciri, at th€( 
distance of eighteen miles itotA hifii last encamp^ 
fiient, just above the entranee of a large creek. Which 
we afterward called Whiteearth Creek. Heii^ hei 
found his party so much cut and pierced with the 
Bharp flint and the prickfy pear that he proceeded 
only a short distance farther, and then halted to wait 
for us. Ailong his route he had taken the preeai»' 
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lion to strew signals, such as pieces of cloth, puper, 
and linen, to prove to the Indians, if by . any acci- 
dent they met his track, that we were white men. 
But he observed a smoke some distance ahead, and 
concluded that the whole country had now taken the 
alarm." • • • 

.On the following day, after proceeding for eleven 
and a half miles through a mountainous and broken 
country, they reached in the evening a beautiful 
j^ain, ten or twelve miles wide, and extending as far 
as the eye could reach* " This plain, or rather val- 
ley,'* says the journalist, " is bounded by two nearly 
parallel ranges of high mountains, whose summits 
are partially covered with snow, below which the 
pine is scattered along the. sides down to the plain 
m some places, though the greater part of their sur- 
face has no timber, and exhibits only a barren soil, 
with no covering except dry, parched grass, or black, 
rugged rocks. On entering the valley, the river as* 
. sumes a totidly different aspect. It spreads to more 
than a mile in width, and, though more rapid than 
before, is shallow enough in almost every part for 
the use of the pole, while its bed is formed of 
smooth stones and some large rocks, as it has been, 
indeed, since we entered the mountains : it is also 
divided by a number of islands, some of which are 
large near the northern shore. The soil of the val- 
ley is a rich black loam, apparently very fertile, and 
covered with a fine green herbage about eighteen 
inches or two feet in height ; while that of the high 
grounds is perfectly dry, and seems scorched by the 
sun. The timber, though still scarce, is in greater 
quantities in this valley than we have seen it since 
tntering the mountains, and seems to prefer the 
borders of the small creeks to the banks of the river 
itself." • • ♦ 

*' We this day saw two pheasants of a dark brown 
colour, much larger than the same species of bird 
in the United States. Of geese we daily see great 
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ttDmbeirs, with their votmg perfectly feathered, ex« 
c^pt on the wings, where both young and oM are 
d«^ficient; the first are very fine food, but the old 
ones are poor, and unfit for use* Several of the 
large brown or sand-hill crane are feeding in the 
low grounds on the grasS) which forms their principal 
food. The young crane cannot fly at this season: 
^y are as large as a turkey, of a luright reddish bay 
eoleur." • • ♦ 

** Jufy 98. We set out at an early houi*. The rirer 
being, divided into so many channels, by both larg:e 
and small islands, that it was impossible to. lay it 
down accurately by following in a canoe any single 
channel, Captain Lewis walked on shore, took the 
general courses of the stream, and from the rising 
grounds laid down the situation of the islands and 
channels, which he was enabled to do with perfect 
accuracy, the ▼iew not being obstructed by much 
timber. At one mile and a quarter we passed an 
island somewhat larger than the rest, and four miles 
farther reached the upper end of another, where we 
breakfasted. This is a large island, forming, in the 
middle of a bend to the north, a level fertSe plain, 
ten feet above the surface of the water, and never 
overflowed. Here we found great quantities of a 
small oni(m, about the sise of a musket ball, though 
some were larger. It is white, crisp, and as well- 
flavoured as any of our garden onions : the seed is 
just ripening, and as the plant bears a large quantity 
to the square foot, and stands the rigours of the ch* 
mate, it will, no doubt, be an acquisition to settlers* 
From this production, we called it Onion Island. 
During the next seven and' three quarter miles we 
passed several long circular bends, and a number of 
large and small islands, which divide the river into 
many channels, and then reached the mouth of a 
oreek on the north side. It is composed of three 
oreeks, which unite in a handsome valley about fbur 
miles before they discharge themselves into the 

Vol. I.— Z 
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Missouri, where it is about fifteen fi^et wide and 
eight feet deep, with clear, traifbparent water. Hei^ 
we halted for dinner ; but, as the canoes took differ-t 
ent channels in ascending, it was seme time before 
they all joined* 

" We are dehghted to find that the Indian woman 
recognises the country; she tells us that to this 
creek her countrymen make excursions to procure 
a white paint on its banks, and we therefore call i% 
Whiteearth Creeks She says, also, that the three 
forks of the Missouri are at no great distance ; a 
piece of intelligence which has cheered the spirits 
of us all, as we hope soon to reach the head of that 
river. This is the warmest day except one we 
have experienced this ^summer. In the shade the 
ihercury stood at 80^ above zero, which is the sec^ 
ond time it has reached that height during the sea« 
son. We encamped on an island, after m wng nine» 
teen and three quarter milest 

*' in the course of the day we saw many geese^ 
craneS) small birds common to the plains, and a few 
pheasants i we also observed a small plover Or cur^ 
lew of a brown colour, about the size of the yellow<& 
legged plover or jack curlew, but of a differei^t spe^ 
cies4 It first appeared near the mouth of Smith's 
lliver, but is so shy and vigilant that we are unable 
to shoot it. Both the broad and uai^ow leafed wil- 
low continue, though the sweet willoiv has become 
very scarce* The rosebush, small honeysuckle, the 
pulpy-leafed thorn, southern wood, sage and box- 
alder, narrow-leafed cottonwood, redwood, and a 
species of sumach, are all abundant. So, too, are 
red and black gooseberries, service-berries, choked 
cherries, and black, red, yellow, and purple currants, 
which last seem to be a favourite food of the bear^ 
Before encamping, we landed and took on board 
Captain Clarke, with the mes^t he had collected du- 
ring this day's hunt, which consisted of one deer 
and. an elk : we had. ourselves shot a deer and aa 
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antelope. The moschetoes and gnats were unu- 
wially fierce this evening." 

They found but little change in the character of 
the country the two following days. Rich and ex- 
tensive levels bordered the river, with hills and 
mountains in the background. Captain Clarke, as 
before, proceeded with a party on foot along the 
banks, Where he discovered an Indian road that he 
followed. Small flags were kept hoisted on board 
the canoes, to apprize the natives, should there be 
any near, that they were white men, and not their 
enemies. 

" We saw," says the Journal, " many otter and 
beaver to-day (the 2iXh). The latter seem to con- 
tribute very much to the number of islands, and the 
widening of the river. They begin by damming up 
the small channels of about twenty yards between 
the islands : this obliges the river to seek another 
outlet, and, a» soon as this is effected, the channel 
stopped by the beaver becomes filled with mud and 
• sand. The industrious animal is then driven to an- 
other channel, which soon shares the same fate, till 
?i the river spreads on all sides, and cuts the projecting 
>» points of the land into islands. We killed a deer, 
and saw great numbers of antelopes, cranes, some 
geese, and a few red-headed ducks. The small 
binls of the plains and the ouriew are still abundant: 
we saw a large bear, but could not come within gun- 
^ot of liim. There are numerous tracks of the elk, 
but none of the animals themselves ; and, from the 
appearance of bones and old excrement, we suppose 
thai buffalo sometimes stray into the valley, though 
we have as yet seen no recent sign of them. Along 
the water are a number of snakes, some of a uni- 
form brown colour, others black, and a third speck- 
led on the abdomen, and striped with Mack and a 
brownish yellow on the back and sides. The first, 
which is the largest, is about four feet long ; the 
second is of the kind mentioned yesterday ; and the 
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tbird resembles in size and appearance the garter* 
snake of the United States. On examining the 
teeth of all these several kinds, we found them free 
from poison : they are fond of the water, in which 
they take shelter on being pursued. The mosche* 
toes, gnats, and prickly pear, our three persecutors^ 
still continue with us, and, joined with the labour 
of working the canoes, have fatigued us all excess 
sively. 

" Captain Clarke continued along the Indian road, 
which led him up a creek. About ten o'clock he 
saw, at the distance of six miles, a horse feeding in 
the i^ains. He went towards him, but the animal 
was so wild that he could not get within several 
hundred paces of him. He then turned obliquely to 
the river, where he killed a deer, and dined, having 
passed in this valley five handsome streams, only 
one of which had any timber; another had some 
willows, and was very much dammed up by the 
beaver. After dinner he continued his route along 
the river, and encamped at the distance of thirty 
miles. As he went idong he saw many tracks of 
Indians, but none of recent date. The next mornings 

*' July 26, at the distance of a few miles, he arri« 
ved at t^e Three Forks of the Missouri. Here he 
found that the plains had been recently burned on 
the north side, and ^w the track of a horse, which 
seemed to have passed about four or five days since* 
After breakfast he^examined the rivers, and, finding 
that the north branch, although not larger, contain* 
ed more water than the middle branch, and bore 
more to the westward, he determined to ascend it. 
He therefore left a note, infornung Captain Lewie 
of his intention, and then went up that stream on 
the north side for about twenty*five miles. Here 
Chaboneau was unable to proceed any farther, and 
the party therefore encamped, all of them much 
fatigued, their feet blistered, and wounded by the 
prickly pear. 
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"In the mean time we left our camp, and pro- 
ceeded on very w^U, though the water is slill rapid, 
and has some occasional ripples. The country is 
much like that of yesterday : there are, however, 
fewer islands, for we have passed only two. Behind 
one of them is a large creek, twenty-five yards wide, 
to which we gave the name of Gass's Creek, frdm 
one of our sergeants, Patrick Gass : it is formed by 
the union of nve streams, which descend from the 
mountains, anc} join in the plain near the river. On 
. this island we saw a larse brown bear, but he re- 
treated to the shore, and ran off before we could 
approach him. These animals seem more shy than 
they were below the mountains. The antelopes 
have again collected in small herds, composed of 
several females with their young, attended .by one 
or two males, though some of the males are still 
solitary, or wander in parties of two over the plains, 
which the antelope invariably prefers to the wood- 
lands, and to which it always retreats if by accident 
it is found straggling on the hills, confiding, no doubt, 
in its wonderful fleetness. We also killed a few 
young geese ; but, as this game is small, and very 
mcompetent to the subsistence of the party, we 
have forbidden the men any longer to waste their 
ammunition upon it. About four and a half miles 
above Gass's Creek, the valley in which we have 
been travelling ceases, and the high, craggy cliffs 
again approach the river, which now enters, or, 
rather, leaves what appears to be a second great 
chain of the Rocky Mountains. About a mile after 
entering among these hills or low mountains, we 
passed a number of fine bold springs, which burst 
out near the edge of the river under the freestone 
cliffs on the left, and furnished a fine pure water. 
Near these we met with two of the worst rapids we 
have seen since entering the mountains ; a ndge of 
sharp, pointed rocks stretching across the river, and 
leaving but small and dangerous channels for navi- 
?3. 
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gation. The cliffs are of a lighter colour than those 
we liad previously passed, and in the bed of the riv* 
er is some limestone, which is small and worn 
smooth, an4 seems to have been brought down by 
the current." • • • 

"All these cliffs appeared to have been under- 
mined by the water at some period, and fallen down 
from the hills on their sides, the stratas of rock 
sometimes lying with their edges upward; while 
others, not detached from the hills, are aepriessed 
obliquely on the side flext the river, as if tney had 
sunk to fill up the cavity formed by the washing of ' 
the current." 

The next day they nassed a considerable numbet 
of small islands, and, finding the current strong, with 
frequent ripples, were obliged to depend chiefiy upon 
their poles and towlines^ After proceeding about 
^YG miles, they came to a point where, says the 
Journal, ** the mountains recede from the river, and 
the valley widens to the extent of several milesl 
The river now becomes crowded with islands, of 
which we passed ten in the next thirteen and three 
quarter miles : then, at the distance of eighteen 
miles, we encamped on the left shore, near a rock 
in the centre of a bend towards the left, and oppo- 
site to two more islands. 

" This valley has wide low grounds covered with 
high grass« and in many places with a fine turf of 
greensward. The soil of the high lands is thin and 
meager, without any coverinff except a low sedge 
and a dry kind of grass, which is. almost as incon- 
venient as the prickly pear. The seeds of it are 
armed with a lon^, twisted, hard beard at their up- 
per extremity, while the lower part is a sharp, firm 
point, beset at its base with little stiff bristles, with 
the points in a direction contrary to the subulate 
poiat, to which they answer as a barb. We saw 
also another species of prickly pqar. It is of a 
globular ibrmi composed of an assemblage of little 
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conic leaves springing from a common root, to 
which their small points are attached as a common 
centre, and the base of the cone forms the apex of 
the leaf, which is garnished with a circular range of 
sharp thorns, like the cochineal plant, and quite as 
stiff, and even more keen than those of the common 
flat-leaved species. Between the hills the river had 
been confined within one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred ya,rds, but in the valley it widens to two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty, and sometimes is 
spread by its numerous islands, to the distance of 
three quarters of a mile. The banks are low, but 
the river never overflows them. On entering the 
valley we again saw the snow-clad mountains before 
us ; but the appearance of the hills, as well as of the 
timber near us, is much as heretofore. 

*^ Finding Chaboneau unable to proceed, Captain 
Clarke left him with one of the men, and, accompa- 
nied by the other, went up the river about twelve 
miles to the top of a mountain. Here he had an 
extensive view of the river valley upward, and saw 
a large creek which flowed in on the riffht side. He, 
however, discovered no fresh signs of the Indians, 
^nd therefore determined to examine the middle 
branch, and join us by the time we reached the 
forks: he descended the mountain by an Indian 
path which wound through a deep valley, and at 
length reached a fine cold spring. The day had 
been very warm, the path unshaded by timber, and 
his thirst was excessive ; he was therefore tempted 
to drink. But, although he took the precaution of 
previously wetting his nead, feet, and hands, he soon 
ibund himself very unwell : he continued his route, 
and, after resting with Chaboneau at his camp, re- 
sumed his march across the north fork, near a lan^e 
island^ The first part was knee deep, but on the * 
other side of the island the water came to their 
waists, and was so rapid that Chaboneau was on the 
point of being swept away, and, not being able to 
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swim, would have perished if Captain Clarke had 
not rescued him. While crossing the island they 
killed two brown bears, and saw great numbers of 
beaver. He then went. on to a small river, which 
falls into the north fork some, miles above its junc- 
tion with the two others ; and here, finding himself 
growing more unwell, he halted for the night at tho 
distance of four miles from his last encampment. 

** July 27. We proceeded on but slowly, the cur- 
rent being still so rapid as to require the utmost ex- 
ertions of all to advance, and the men are losing 
their strength fast, in consequence of their constant 
efforts. At half a mile we passed an island, and a 
mile and a quarter farther again entered a ridge of 
hills, which now approached the river with cliffs ap- 
parently sinking like those of yesterday. They are 
composed of solid limestone, of a light lead colour 
when exposed to the air, though when freshly bro- 
ken it i9 of a deep blue, of an excellent quality, and 
very fine grain. On these cliffs were numbers of 
the bighorn. At two and a half miles we reached 
the centre of u bend towards the south, passing a 
small island; and one mile and a quarter beyond 
this, at about nine in the morning, we came to the 
mouth of a river seventy yards wide, which falls in 
from the southeast. Here thie country suddenly 
opens into extensive and beautiful meadows and 

I)lains, surrounded on every side with distant and 
ofty mountains. 

" Captain Lewis went up this stream for about 
half a mile, and from the height of a limestone cliff 
could observe its course about seven miles, and the 
three forks of the Missouri, of which this • river is 
one. Its extreme point bore S. 65® E., and during 
the seven miles it passes through an extensive mead- 
ow of fine grass, dividing itself into several streams, 
the largest passing near the ridge of hills on which 
he stood. On the right side of the Missouri, a high, 
vide, and extensive plain succeeds to this low mead^ 
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^w, reaching to the bilk. In the meadow a kr*e 
spring rises about a quarter of a mile from this south- 
east fork, into which it discharges itself on the right 
side, about four hundred paces from where he stood. 
Between the southeast and middle forks, a distant 
range of snow-topped mountains spreads from east 
to south, aboye the irregular broken hills nearer to 
this spc^ : the middle and southwest forks \inite at 
half a mile above the entrance of the southeast 
foric. The extreme point at which the former can 
be seen bears S^ 16^ £., at the distance of fourteen 
miles, where it turns to the right round the point of 
ft high plain, and disamtears from the view. Its low 
grounds are several miles in width, forming a smooth 
and beautiful green meadow* and, Uke the southeast 
Ibrk, it divides itself into several streams. Between 
these two forks, and near their junction with that 
from the southwest, is a position admirably weU 
calculated for a fort. It is a limestone rock of an 
oblong form, rising from the plain perpendicularly 
to the height of twenty-five feet on three of its 
sides ; the fourth, towards the Biiddle fork, being a 
gradual ascent, and covered with a fine greensward, 
as is also the top, which is level, and contains about 
two acres. 

** Aji extensive plain lies between the middle and 
southwest forks, the last of which, after watering a 
country like that of the other two branches, disap- 
pears about twelve miles off, at a point bearing south 
30^ west. It is also more divided and serpentine in 
its course than the other two, and has more timber on 
its meadows. This timber consists almost excliK 
sively of the narrow-leaved cottonwood, with an in^t 
termixture of box-aMer and sweet-willow, the un- 
derbrush being thick, and like that of the Missouri 
lower down. A range of high mountains, partially 
eovered with snow, is seen at a considerable aistanc& 
running from south to west, and nearly all around 
US are broken ridges of country like that below, 
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through which those united streams appear to hav^ 
forced their passage. After observing the country, 
Captain Lewis descended to breakfast, 

" We then left the mouth of the southeast fork, to 
which, in honour of the secretary of the treasury, 
we called Gallatin's River ; and at the distance of 
half a mile reached the confluence of the southwest 
and middle branches of the Missouri. Here we 
found a letter from CaptainCllarke, and, as we agreed 
with him that the direction of the southwest fork 
gave it a decided preference over the others, we as- 
cended that branch of the river for a mile, and en- 
camped in a level, handsome plain on the left, having 
advanced only seven miles. In this place we re- 
solved to wait the return of Captain Clarke, and, in 
the mean time, make the necessary celestial obser- 
vations, recruit the men, and air the baggage. It 
was, accordingly, all unloaded and stowed away on 
shore. 

" Near the three forks we saw many collections 
of the mud-nests of the small martin attached to 
the smooth faces of the limestone rock, where they 
were sheltered by projections of the rock above ; 
and in the meadows were numbers of duck or mal- 
lard with their young, which are now nearly grown. 
The hunters returned towards evening with six deer, 
three otter, and a muskrat, and had seen great num- 
bers of antelope, and many signs of beaver and elk. 

** During all last night Captain Clarke had a high 
fever, with chills, accompanied by great pain. He, 
however, pursued his route eight miles to the middle 
branch, where, not finding any fresh Indian tracks, 
he came down it and joined us about three o'clock, 
rery much exhausted with fatigue and the violence 
of his fever. Believing himself bilious, he took a 
dose of Rush's pills, which we have always found 
sovereign in such cases, and bathed the lower ex- 
tremities in warm water. 
• « We are now very anxious to see the Snake In^ 
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dians. ATter having advanced for several htindr^d 
it^iles into this wild and mountainous country, w6 
itiay soon expect that the game will abandon us. 
With no information of the route, we may be unable 
to find a passage across the mountains when we 
reach the head of the riverj at least such a one as 
will lead us to the Columbia ; but, eveh were we so 
fortunate as to find n branch of that lAver^ the timbei^ 
which we have hitherto seen in these mountains 
does not promise us any fit to make canoes, so that 
Our chief dependance is on meeting some tribe from 
whom we may procure houses. Our co^nsolation iS| 
that this southwest bi^nch can scarcely head with 
any other river than the Columbia ; and that, if a 
nation of Indians can live in the mountains, we are 
able to endure as much as they, and have evei;! bettei^ 
means of procuring subsistence^" 



CHAMER tut 

The Nsme of the Missouri changed, as the River now divides 
- itself into three Forks, one of which we called Jeflferson, one 
Madison, and one Gallatin.— Their general Character.— The 
Party ascend the Jefferson Branch. — Description of the River 
Philosophy, which enters into the Jefierson.— Captain Lewis, 
with a small Party, goes in advance in search of the Shosho* 
nees.— Description of the Conntry bordering on the River.— 
Captain Lewis still preceding the main Party in quest of the 
Shoshonees.— A singular Accident, which prevented Captain 
Clarke from following Captain Lewis's Advice, and ascend- 
ing the middle Fork of the River.— Description of Philanthro* 
py Rivet, another Stream running into the Jefferson.— Cap* 
tain Lewis, with a small Party, having been unsuccessful m 
bis £rst Attempt, sets off a second time in quest of the Sho- 
shonees. 

" July 28. Captain Clarke continued very unwell 
during the night, but was somewhat relieved this 
morning; On examining the two streams, it became 
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dMIcult to decide which was the larger, or the i^l 
Missouri : they are each ninety yards wide, and sa 
perfectly similar in character and af^arance that 
they seem to hare been formed in the^ same mould* 
We were therefore induced to discontinue the name 
(tf Missouri, and give to the southwest branch the 
same of Jefferson, in honour o£ the Present of the 
Vnited States, the projector of the enterprise ) and 
called the middle branch Madison^ after James Mai!l^ 
ison, secretary of state. These two» as well a» 
Gallatin River, run with great velocity, and throw 
out large bodies of water* Gallatin River is, how^ 
ever, the most rapid of idie three, and, though noi 
quite as deep, navigable for a considerai^e distance*. 
Madison River^ though much kss rapid thaa the 
Gallatin^is somewhat more rapid than ue Jefferson > 
the beds of all of them. are ibrmed of smooth pebUe 
and gravel) and the waters are perfectly transpa* 
rent.'" • • • 

"The greater part of the men, having yesterday 
put their deerskins in water, were this day engaged 
in dressing them, for the purpose of making cldthing* 
The' weather was very warm, the thermometer in 
tiie afternoon being at 90"^ above 0, and the mosche^ 
toes more than usually troublesome t we were, how* 
ever, relieved from them by a high wind from the 
southwest, which came on at four o^clock, bringing 
a storm of thunder and lightning, attended by re- 
ft^shing showers, which continued till aAer dark, 
tn the evening the hunters returned with eight deer 
and two elk ; and the party sent up the Gallatin re« 
ported that, after passing the point where it escaped 
from Captain Lewis's view yesterday, it turned more 
towards the east, as far as they could discern the 
opening of the mountains fbrmed by the valley which 
bordered it." • * • 

"The low grounds, although not more than eight 
or mine feet above the water, seem never to be over- 
flowed, except a part on the w«ii side of the middle 
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totk, which is stony, and seems oceanonally mnn* 
dated. They are furnished with great quantities ol* 
small fruit, such as currants and gooseberries: 
among the latter of which is a Mack mectes, which 
we observe not only in the meadows, put along the 
fountain rivulets. Prom the same root rise a 
number of stems td the height of five or six feet, 
some of them particularly branched, and all recli- 
ning. The hemes ate attached by a kmg pedunde 
to the stem from which they hang, are of a smooth 
ovate form, as Itaee as the common garden goose* 
berry, and as blacK as jet, Aough the pulp is of a 
bright crimson colour: it is extremely acid. The 
form resembles that of the common gooseberry, 
though larger.'* ♦ • • 

** Sacajawea, our Indian woman, informs us that 
we are encamped on the precise q[)ot where her 
countrymen, the Snake Indians, had their huts Are 
years ago, when the Minnetarees of Knife River first 
came in sight of them, and from whom they hastily 
retreated three miles up the Jeflferson, and concealed 
themselves in the woods. T^ Minnetarees^ how- 
ever, pursued and attacked them, killed four men, as 
many women, and a number of boys; and made 
prisoners of four other boys and all the females, d 
whom Sacajawea was one. She does not, hower- 
er, show any distress at tiiese recoQectiona, nor any 
Joy at the prospect of being restored to her country ; 
for she seems to possess the folly, or die philoso- 
phy, of hot suffering her feelings to extend beyond 
the anxiety of having plenty to eat and a few trink- 
ets to wear. 

^July 89. This morning the hunters brought-in 
some fat deer of the lonff-tailed red kind, which ace 
quite as large as those of the United States, and are, 
uideed, the only kind we have found at this place. 
There are numbers of the sand-hill cranes feedii^ 
in the meadows: we caught a young one of the 
eame colour as the red deer, which, thoiwh it had 
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nearly attained its full growth, could not fly; it is 
Very fierce^ and strikes a severe blow with it« 
beak." • • • « The whole party ha^e been engaged 
in dressing skins, and making them into moccasins 
and leggins. Captain Clarke's fever has almost 1^ 
him, but he still remains very languid, and has a gen- 
eral soreness in his limbs. The latitude of our 
camp, as the mean of two observations of t^e me* 
ridian altitude of the sun^s lower limb with octant 
by back observation, is 45** 84^ 8.6^. 

" July 30. Captain Clariie was this morning much 
restored ; and, therefore, having made all the obsei^ 
vations necessary to fix the longitude, we reloaded 
our canoes, and began to ascend Jefferson River. 
The river now becomes very crooked, and forms 
bends on each side ; the current, too, is rapid, and 
formed into a great number of channels, and some- 
times shoals, the beds of which consist of coarse 
gravel. The islands are unusually numerous : on 
Qie right are high plains, occasionally forming cliffs 
of rocks and hills, ^hile the left is an extensive low 
ground and prairie, intersected by a number of ba- 
yous or channels falling into the river. Captain 
Lewis, who had wsdked Uirough it, with Chaboneau, 
his wife, and two invalids, joined us at dinner a few 
miles above our camp. Here, the Indian woman 
said, was the place where she had been made pris- 
oner. The men, being too few to contend with the 
Minnetarees, mounted their horses, and fled as soon 
as the attack began. The women and children dis- 
persed, and Sacajawea, as she was crossing at a 
shoal place, was overtaken in the middle of the 
river by her pursuers.'* • • • " Captain Lewis pro- 
ceeded, after dinner, through an extensive low 
ground of timber and meadow land intermixed ; but 
the bayous were so obstructed by beaver dams, that, 
in order to avoid them, he directed his course to- 
wards the high plain on the right. This he gained 
with some difficulty, after wading up to his waist 
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trough the mud and water of a namber of beaTer 
dams. When he desired to rejoin the canoes, he 
found the underbrush so thick, and the river so 
crooked, that this, joined to the difficulty of passing 
^ beaver dams, induced him to endeavour to in- 
tercept the river aft some point where it might b% 
BBore cojilected into one channel, and approach near- 
er, to the high plain. He arrived at the bank about 
sunset, having gone only six miles in a dkect course 
from the canoes ; but he saw no traces of the men, 
nor did he receive any answer to his shouts, nor to 
the firing of his gun. It was now nearly dark ; a 
duck lighted near him, and he shot it. He tben went 
to the head of a small island, where he found some 
driftwood, which enabled him to cqok his duck for 
supper, and. he laid down to sleep on some willow- 
brush. The night was cool, ,but the driftwood gave 
him a good fire, and he suffered no inconvenience 
except from the moschetpes. 

** July 31. Captain Lewis waited till after seven 
o'clock in the morning, when he becaine uneasy lest 
we should have passed beyond his camp last even- 
ing, and determined to foUow us. Just as he had 
set out with this intention, he saw one of the party 
in advance of the canoes. Although our camp was 
only two miles below him in a straight line, we 
could not reach him sooner, in consequence of the 
rapidity of the water and the circuitous route of th« 
xiver. We halted for breakfast, after which Cap- 
tain Lewis continued his route. At the distance of 
one mile from our encampment we passed the prin- 
cipal entrance of a stream on the left, which rises in 
the Snowy Mountains, to the southwest, between 
Jefferson and Madison Rivers, and discharges itself 
by seven mouths, five below, and one three miles 
above tbds, which is the largest, and about thirty 
yards wide :, we oaUed it Philosophy Biver.'* • * • 

*' As we proceeded the low grounds became naf- 
fower, and the timber more soai^cef till, at the di*- 
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) tt ten riulea, the high faills ap(iroach and ovef ^ 
hang tin river oh both sides, forming diff^ of hard 
hU^ granite, Uke dmost all those below the lime« 
itoiM cliffs at the Three Forks of the MissbnrL 
These clif^ eootiBOed for a mfie and three quattera^ 
when we eame to a point of rook on the right sid% 
where the hills agam retire, and the valley widens 
to the distance of a mik and a half. Within the 
next l&ve nulea we passed four islands, and reached 
Site foot of a monncain m a bend of the river to thd 
left, f^m iha place we went a mile and a qnartei 
to the entrance of a small run, chschargiag itself on 
the left, and encamped on an isiand just above-it^ 
9XttT making seventeen and three quarter milesi 
We observe some i^ne on the bills on both sides of 
our encami^enty which are vety lofty. The only 
game we have seen were a bighorn, a few antelop!b 
and deer, and one brown bear, which escaped from 
our pursuit. Nothing Was killed to-day, nor have 
we had any foesh meat, except one beaver, for the 
last two days ; so thai we are now reduced to an 
unusual situation, for we have hitherto always had 
n great abundance of fleslu 

*' August 1. We left our encampment early, and 
«t the distance of a mile reached a point of rocks 
ton the left side, where the river passes through per^ 
|)endicular cUffs. Two and three quarter miles farw 
ther we halted for breakfost, under a cedar-tree in a 
hend to the right Here, as had been previously ar- 
ranged. Captain Lewis left us, with Sergeant Oass, 
Chaboneau, and Drewyer, intending lo go in advance 
in search of the Shoshonees." « * * ^ in crossing 
the mountains he saw a flock of the dark or brown 
pheasant, one of which he killed. This bird is one 
third larger than the common pheasant of the At- 
lantic States; its form is moch ihe same. The 
male has not, however, the tufts of km^ black feath- 
ers on the sides of the neck, so conspicuous in the 
•Atlantic pheasant, and both sexes are booted, neadjr 
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to the toes. ' The colour is a uniform dark brown, 
with a small mixture of yellow or yellowish brown 
specks on some of the feathers,' particularly those 
of the tail, though the extremities of these are per- 
fectly black for about an inch. The eye is nearly 
i)lack, and the iris has a small dash of yellowish 
l)rown ; the feathers of the tail are somewhat longer 
than those of our. pheasant, but the same in numl^r, 
eighteen, and nearly equal in size, except that those 
in the middle are somewhat the longest. Their 
flesh is white, and agreeably flavoured. 

*'• He also saw among the scattered pines near the 
lop of the mountain a blue bird, about the size of a 
Tobin, but in action and form something like a jay : 
H is cbnstantly in motion, hopping from spray to 
spray, and its note, which is loud and frequent, is, 
as far as letters can represent it, ch^ ah! char ah I 
char ah ! 

" After breakfast we proceeded on. At the dis- 
tance of two and a quarter miles the river enters a 
high mountain, which forms rugged cliffs of nearly 
perpendicular rocks. These are of black granite at 
the lower part, and the upper consists of a light- 
coloured freestone ; they continue from the point of 
Tocks clcTse to the river for nine miles, which we 
passed before breakfast, though the current was 
Tery strong. At nine and a quarter miles we pass- 
ed an island, and a rapid with a fall of six feet, and 
reached the entrance of a large creek on the left 
side. In passing this place, the towline of one of 
the canoes broke just at the shoot of the rapid, 
.swung on the rocks, and nearly upset. To the 
creek as well as the rapid we gave the name of 
Frazier, after Robert Frazier, one of the party. 
Here the country opens into a beautiful valley, from 
3ix to eight miles in width. The river then becomes 
crooked and crowded with islands ; its low grounds 
wide and fertile, but, though covered with fine grans 
-tcom nine inches to two feet high, possessing but a 
Aa3 
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small proportion of timber, and that consisting aU 
most entirely of a fe^ narrow-leaved cottonwood- 
trees, distributed along the verge of the river. The 
soil of the plain is tolerably fertile, and consists of 
a black or dark yellow loam. It gradually ascends 
on each side to the bases of two ranges of higk 
mountains which lie parallel to the river : the tops 
of them are yet, in part, covered with snow ; and 
"While in the valley we are nearly suffocated wit^ 
heat during the day, at night the air is so cold that 
two blankets are not more than sufficient coveir- 
ing."*_** 

•* August 2. Captain Lewis, who slept in the valr 
tey a few miles above uis, resumed his journey early* 
and, after making fivd miles, and finding that th^ 
river still bore to the south, determined to qross it, 
in hopes of shortening the route. For the first 
time, therefore, he waded across it, although ther6 
are probably many places above the falls where it 
might be attempted with equal safety. The river 
"Was about ninety yards wide, the current rapid, ana 
about waist deep. He then continued along the left 
bank, and encamped after travelling twenty-four 
miles. He met no fresh traces of Indians." * * • , 

" In the mean time we proceeded on slowly, th6 
current being so strong as to require tbe utmost ex- 
ertions of the men to make any advance, even with 
the aid of the cord and pole, the wind being from the 
northwest. The channel, current, banks, and gen- 
eral appearance of the river are like that of yester- 
day." • • • 

" August 3. Captain Lewis pursued his course 
along the river through the valley, which continued 
much as it was yesterday, except that it now widen- 
ed to nearly twelve miles : the plains, too, were more 
broken, and had some scattered pines near the 
mountains, where they rise higher than hitherto." 
♦ • • " The mountains continued high on each side 
of the valley, but their only covering Was a small 
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jn)8cies of pitch-]^ne with a short leaf, growing on 
the lower and middle regions, while for some dis- 
tance below the snowy tops there was neither tim- 
ber nor herbage of any Kind." * • • •* He mad© 
twenty-three miles, the latter part Of which, for eight 
miles, was through a high' plain, covered with prick- 
ly pears and bearded grass, whicn rendered the walk^ 
ing very inconvenient ; but even this was better than 
the river bottoms we crossed in the evening, which, 
though apparently level, were formed into deep holes, 
as if they had been rooted up by hogs ; ai^d the holed 
were so covered with thick grass that we were in 
4anger of falling at every step.'* • • • 

"On setting out with the canoes, we found the 
river, as usual, much crowded widi islands, the cur- 
rent more rapid as well as shallower, so that in 
many places we were obliged to man the canoes 
double, and drag them over the stone and gravel of 
the channel. Soon after we set off. Captain Clarkej 
who was walking on shore, observed a fresh track, 
which he knew to be that of an Indian from the 
cpreat toes being turned inward ; and, on following 
It, found that it led to the point of a hill from which 
our camp of last night could be seen. This circum- 
stance strengthened the belief that some Indian had 
strayed thither, and run off, alarmed at the sight of 
ns. At two and a quarter miles is a small creek in 
a bend towards tjie right, which runs down from the 
mountains at a little distance ; we called it Panther 
Oreek, from an animal of that kind killed by Reuben 
Fields at its mouth. It is precisely the same ani- 
mal common to the western parts of the United 
States, and measured seven and a half feet from the 
nose to the extremity of the tail.'* • • • " We ao- 
compltshed only thirteen niiles, and the badness of 
the river made It very laborious, as the men were 
compelled to be in the water during the greater part 
of the day. 

*^ August 4. This morning Captain Lewis started 
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early, and, after going southeast bv east for four 
miles, reached a bold running creefe twelve yards 
wide, with clear cold water, furnished apparently 
by four drains fcpm the Snowy Mountains on the 
left." 

At the distance of three miles he came to a river 
about thirty yards wide, apparently navigable for 
some distance ; and, continuing his route in a south- 
westerly direction several miles farther, he reached 
another forty-fivfe yards in breadth, which he found 
waist deep in fording it. Following its course fot 
Bboui six miles, he found it joined by a considerable 
stream with a rapid current, coming from the south- 
west. From a careful observation of the direction 
and character of these streams, he became satisfied 
that the middle one was the best to be taken by the 
canoes, and left a note for Captain Clarke to that 
effect. The party in the canoes proceeded onward 
as usual, finding but little change in the country, 
killing game as they had opportunity for their sub- 
sistence, and encountering many difficulties from 
the ripples and shoals of the river. The men were 
becoming much enfeebled from the severi^ of their 
labours and being constantly in the water. 

" August 5. This morning,'* proceeds the Journal, 
" Chaboneau compla^ined that he should be unable 
to march far to-day, and Captain Lewis therefore 
ordered him and Sergeant Gass to pass the rapid 
river, and proceed through the level low ground to a 
point of high timber on the middle fork, seven miles 
distant, and wait his return. He then went along 
the north side of the rapid river about four miles, 
where he forded it, and found it so swift and shal- 
low that it would be impossible to navigate it. He 
continued along the left side for a mile and a half, 
when the mountains came close to the river, and 
rose to a considerable height, with a partial cover- 
ing of snow. From this place, the course of the 
river was to the east of north. After ascending 
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with some difficulty a bigb point of the mountatii, 
he had a pleasing view of the valley he had passed, 
and which continued for about twenty miles farther 
on each side of the middle foric, which then seemed 
to enter the mountains, and was lost to the vww. 
In that direction, however, the hiUs, which termina- 
ted the valley, were much lower than those along 
either of the other forka, particularly the rapid one, 
where ttiey continued rUing in ranees above each 
other as far as the eye could reach : the general 
course, too, of the middle. Ibrk, as well as that of 
the gap which it formed on entering the ntountains, 
was considerably to the south of west: circumstan- 
ces wh^ch gave a decided preference to this branoli 
^ the future route. Captain. Lewis now desoeadb- 
ed the mountain, wad crossed over to the middle 
fork, about five miles distant, and found it still pep- 
fectly navigable. There was a very large and plaim 
Indian road leading up to it, but it had then 06 
tracks except those of horses^ whkh aeemed t# 
have used it the last spring* The rivier hem mada 
a great bend to the southeast, and he therefore €&- 
rected his course as well as he could to the spot 
where he had directed Chaboneau and Gass to re*- 
pair, and struck the river about three miles abova 
their camo. It was now dark« and he was obliged 
to make his way through the thick brush of the 
pulpy-leaved thorn and the prickly pear for two 
nours before he reached their camp. Here he waa 
fortunate enough to find the remains of some meati 
which was tus only food during his march of twea*- 
ty-fiive nailes. He had seen no game of anv aort 
except a few antelope, which were v&ry shy." • * ♦ 
*' We arrived at the ibrks about four o'clock, buti 
unluckily. Captain Lewis's note had been attached t9 
a green pole, which the beaver had cut down, and 
carried off with the note on it : an accident whieli 
deprived us of all information as to the character 
oi the two brauchea of the river. Obsenriog, there>> 
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foie, that the northwest fork, was most in oor direc- 
tion, we ascended it. We found it extremely rapid, 
and its waters were scattered in such a mianner that 
for a quarter of a mile we were forced to cut a pas- 
sage through the willow-brush that leaned over the . 
little channels and united at the top. After going 
up it for a mile, we encamped on an island which 
had been overflowed, and was still so wet that we 
were compelled to make beds of brush to ^eep our- 
/selves out of the mud. Our provision consisted of 
two deer which had been killed in the mominff. 
. " August 6. We again proceeded up the northwest 
fork, which we found still very rapid, and divided 
by several islands, while- the plains near it were in- 
tersected by bayou9. After passing with much diffi- 
culty over stones and rapids, we reached a bluff on 
the right, at the distance of nine miles, our general 
course having been south 30° west, and halted for 
breakfast. Here we were joined by Drewyer, who 
informed us of the state of the two streams, and of 
Captain Lewis's note, when we immediately began 
to descend the river, in order to take the other 
branch. In going down one of the canoes upset, 
end two others filled with water, l>y which all the 
baggage was wet, and several articles irrecoverably 
lost. As one of them swung round in a rapid cur- 
rent, Whitehouse was thrown out of her, and while 
down the canoe passed over him, and, had the water 
been two inches shallower, would have crushed him 
to pieces ; but he escaped with a severe bruise of 
tiie leg. In order to repair these misfortunes, we 
hastened to the forks, where we were joined by 
Captain Lewis, and then passed over to the left 
aide, opposite to the entrance of the rapid fork, and 
encamped oxx a large gravelly bar, neat which there 
was plenty of wood. Here we opened, and exposed 
to dry, all the articles which haa suffered from the 
water. None of them were completely spoiled ex- 
cept a small keg of' powder : the rest of the powv* 
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der was quite safe* though it had been under water 
upward of an hour. The air is indeed so pure and 
dry, that any woodwork immediately shrinks un- 
less it is kept filled with water ; but we had placed 
our powder in small canisters of lead, each contain- 
ing enough for the canister when melted into bullets, 
and secured with cork and wax, which answered 
the purpose perfectly. 

" Captain Lewis had risen very early, and, having 
nothing to eat, sent out Drewyer tb the woodland 
on the left in search of a deer, and directed Sergeant 
Gass to keep along the middle branch, to meet us 
if we were ascending ^ it. He then set out with 
Chaboneau towards the forks ; but, five miles above 
them, hearinff us on the left, ^truck the river as we 
were descending, and came on board at the forks. 
' "In the evening we killed three deer and four elk, 
vhich furnished us once more with a plentiful sup- 
ply of meat. Shannon, the same man who had been 
lost before for fifteen days, was sent this morning 
to hunt on the northwest fork. "When we decided 
on returning, Drewyer was directed to go in quest 
of him, but he returned with information that he had 
proceeded several miles up the river without being 
able to find him. We now had the trumpet sounded, 
and fired several guns, but be did not return, and we 
fear he is again lost. 

" August 7. We remained at our encampment this 
morning for the purpose of making some celestisd 
observations, and also in order to refresh the men, 
and complete the drying of the baggage. We ob- 
tained a meridian altitude, which gave the latitude 
of our camp 45° 2' 43.8". We were now completely 
satisfied that the middle branch was the most navi- 
gable, and the true continuation of the Jefferson. 
The northwest fork seems to be the drain of the 
melting snows of the mountains : we called it Wis- 
dom River." * * * 

^* As soon as the baggage was dried it was tdoad- 
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ed on board the boats, but we now'found it so much^ 
diminished that we were able to proceed with one 
eanoe less. We therefore hauled up the superflu- 
ous one into, a thicket of brush, where we secured 
her against being swept away by the high tide. At 
one o'clock all set out except Captain Lewii^, who 
remained till the eveninfif in order to complete the 
observation of equal altitudes." • • • "Uneasy 
about Shannon, we had sent R. F^lds in search of 
^m in the morning." • • * 

They found the rirer so crooked on the following 
day, that, although they proceeded a considerable 
distance, they made but little advance on their gen* 
eral course. Tbey passed a stream coming in ^om 
the southeast, thirty yard? wide at its mouth, to 
which they gave the name of Philanthropy River. 
Tields returned without having seen or heard any- 
thing of the missing man. ** The geners^ appear- 
ance of the surrounding country," continues tb& nar- 
rative, " is that of a valley five or six miles wide, en- 
closed between two high mountains. The bottom 
is rich, with some snukU timber on the islands and 
along the river, which consists rather of underbrush, 
with a few cottonwood,, birch, and willow trees. 
The hi^h grounds have some scattering pine, which 
just reheve the general nakedness of the nills, but in 
the plain there is nothing except grass. Along the 
bottoms we saw to-day a considerable quantity of 
the buflfalo clover, the sunflower, flax, greensward, 
thistle, and several species of rye grass, some of 
. which rise to the height of three or four feet. There 
is also a grass with a soft, smooth leaf, which rises 
about three feet high, and bears its seed very much 
like the timothy; but it does not grow luxuriantly, 
nor would it apparently answer so wdl in our mead^ 
ows as that plant. We preserved some of its seed, 
which are now ripe, in order tp make the eTroeri- 
ment. Our game consisted of deer and antelope, 
and we saw a number of geese and ducks just begin- 
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liilig to fly, and sone cranes. We have an abund- 
ance of the large biting or hare fly, of which there 
are two species, one black, the other smaller and 
brown except the head, which is green. The green, 
or blowing flies, unite with them in swarms to at- 
tack us, and seem to have relieved the eye-gnats, 
which have now disappeared. The moschetoes, 
too, are in large numbers, but not so troublesome as 
they were below. Through the valley are scattered 
bogs, and some very good turf; the earth of which 
the mud is composed is of a white or bluish- white 
colour, and seems to be argillaceous. On all the 
three rivers, but particularly on the Philanthropy, 
are immense quantities of lieaver, otter, and musk- 
rat." • • * 

" On our right is the point of a high plain, which 
our Indian woman recognises , as the place called 
the Beaver's Head, from a supposed resemblance to 
that object. This, she says, is not far from the sum- 
mer retreat of her countrymen, which is on a river 
beyond the mountains, and running to the west. 
She is therefore certain that we shall meet them ei- 
ther on this river or on that immediately west of its 
source, which, judging from its present size, cannot 
be (ar distant. Persuaded of the absolute necessity 
of procuring horses to cross the mountains, it was 
determined that one of us should proceed in the morn- 
ing to the head of the river, and penetrate the mount- 
ains till he found the Shoshonees or some other na- 
tion who can assist us in transporting our baggage, 
the greater part of which we shall be compelled to 
leave without the aid of horses." • • • 

Early the next day they were joined by Shannon. 
He was greatly fatigued, but had lived plentifully, 
and brought in the skins of three deer. ^ Immedi- 
ately after breakfast," says the Journal, " Captain 
Lewis took Drewyer, Shields, and M'Neal, and, 
slinging their knapsacks, they set out with a reso- 
lution to n»eet some nation of Indians hejj^ they 
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retmued, however lonip they night be sepHntM 
from the party." • • • 

The party in the canoes continued to ascend the 
rirer^ which was so crooked that they adranced but 
lour miles in a direct line from their starting-i^ce im 
a distance of eleven miles. 

" August 10. Captain Lewis' ptoceeded on his 
route at an eady hour through the widie bottom along 
the left bank of the river. At about five miles he 
passed a large eree^, and then fell into an Indian 
road leading towaids the point where the. river eo* 
tered the mountains. This he followed till he reach** 
ed a high perpendicular clifif of ];ocks, where the 
river makes its passage through the hills, and which 
he called Rattlesnake Cliff, from the numbers of thai 
reptile which he saw there. Here he kindled a fire 
aikd waited the return of Drewyer, who had been 
sent out on the way to kMl a deer : he came back 
about noon with the skins of tlnree deer, and the 
^eeh of one of the best of them. After a hasty din> 
ner they returned to the Indian road, whk;h they had 
left for a short distance to see the cliff. It led them 
sometimes over the hills, sometimes along the nar* 
low bottoms of the river, till, at the distance of Af" 
teen miles from Rattlesnake Cliff, they read^ a 
l^ndsome, open, and level valley, where the hver 
divided into nearly two equal branches. The mount* 
ains over which they passed were not very high, but 
nigged, and run close to the river side. The rivec, 
which before it enters the mountain is rapid, rockyv 
very crooked, much divided by islands, and shallow, 
now becomes more direct in its course as it is hem* 
med in by the hills, and has not so many bends nor 
islands, but is still more rapid and rocky, and eontiik- 
ues as shallow as before. On exwomiittg both 
branches, it was evident that neither of them WStf 
jiavigable farther. The road forked with the river; 
and Captain Lewis therefore sent a man up each of 
them for a short disGance> in order that, by compar 
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ring their respective reports, he might be able to 
take that ^ich seemed to have been most used the 
last spring. From their accounts he resolved to 
choose that which led along the southwest branch of 
the river, whiCh was rather the smaller of the two ; 
he accordingly wrote a. note to Captain Clarke, in-* 
forming him of his route, atid recommexKling his 
Maying with the narty at the forks till he should re- 
turn. This he nxed on a dry willow pole at the 
forks of the river, and then proceeded up the south* 
^^st branch. But, after going a mile and ^ half, the 
road became scarcely disunguisl^able, and the tracks 
of the horses which he had followed along the Jef^ 
ferson were no longer seen. He therefore retum- 
^ to examine the other road himself, and found 
that the horses had, in fact, passed along the we8t« 
ern or right fork, which had the additional recom- 
mendation of being larger than the other. 

** This rbsCd he concluded to take, and sent back 
Drewyer to the forks with a second letter to Cap- 
tain Clarke, apprizing him of the change, and then 
proceeded on. The valley of the west fork, through 
which he now passed, bears a little to the north of 
west, and is confined within the space of about a 
mile in width by rough mountains and steep cliffs 
of rock. At the distance of four and a half miles it 
opens into a beautiful and eictensive plain, about ten 
miles long, and five or six in width, surrounded on 
all sides by a higher rolling or waving country, in- 
tersected by several little rivulets from the mount- 
ains, each bordered by wide meadows. Nearly the 
entire prospect is bounded by these mountains, which 
thus form a beautiful sheltered vale about sixteen 
or eighteen miles in diameter. On entering this vale 
the river bends to the northwest, and bathes the foot 
of the hills on the right. At this place they halted 
for the night, on the right side of the river, and, hav- 
ing lighted a fire of dry willow brush, the only fuel 
which the country affords, supped on a deer. They 
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had travelled to-day thirty miles by estimate : that 
is, ten to Rattlesnake CM, fifteen to the forks of Jef- 
lersou River, and five to their encampment. Id this 
vale some parts of the low grounds are tolerably fer- 
tile, but much the greater proportion is covered 
with prickly pear, sedge, twisted grass, the pulpy- 
leaved thorn, southern- wood, ^d wild sage, and, 
like the uplands, has a very inferior soiL These 
last have little more than the prickly pear, and the 
twisted or bearded grass ; nor are there in the whole 
vale more than three or four cottonwood-trees, and 
those are small. At the apparent extrer^iity of the 
bottom lands above, and about ten miles to the west, 
are two perpendicular cliffs, rising to a considers^ble 
height on each side of the riv^r, and at this distance 
seem like a gate." ^ • 

The party by water started at sunrise, and found 
the river not so rapid as the day before, though more 
narrow, and still very crooked, and so shallow that 
they were obliged to drag the canoes over many rip- 
ples in the bourse of the day. The game appeared 
to be growing scarcer, and they killed only a single 
deer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GftpUdn LewM DrBced«s the main Bodly in Search of the Shoaho 
nees.— Hia ill Succeaa at the firat Interview.— The Party 
yfith. Captain Lewis at length discover the Source dt the Mis- 
eouri.— Captain Clarke, with the main Body, still employed 
In aaclnding the Miaacmi or Jisfieraoa Riviec--C«ptain Lew* 
is'a second Interriew with ik^. SboiboDeea •acceaifui.-*Th0 
interesting Ceremonies of hia ni«t Introduction to the Natives 
detailed at large.— Their Hospitality.— Their Mode of hunt- 
ing the Antelope.— The Difficulties encountered by Captain 
Clarke in ascending the RiTer.""S«npioioM entertained of 
Captain Lewis by the Shoshoneee^ and k» Mode of allaTing 
tliem.— The ravenous Appetite of the Savagea illustrated by 
a singular Adventura— The Indians still Jealous, and the 
ffreat Pains taken by Captain Lewis to preserve theft Confi- 
dence.— Captain Clarke arrives with the main Body,edthaaat4. 
«d by the DiOcnlties tb«y iMwlAiaabrgon. 

^^Au«i}8T li« Oaptaio Lewk again proceeded on 
earlv, but had the mortificalion to find thai the track 
be had -followed yesterday soon disappeared* He 
determined, therefore, to go <m to the narrow gate, 
or pass of the hver^ which ha had seen from the 
> camp, in hopes of being al^ to recover the Indiaa 
path. For this purpose h» waded across the river, 
which was now about twelve yards wide, and barred 
in several places by the dams oi the beaver, and 
tihen went straight forward to tlie pass, sending one 
0um along the river to his lef^ and another to the 
right, with orders to search for the road, and, if 
tl^y found it, to let him know by raising a hat oa 
tbe muzzle of Hieir guns. In this ordeir they went 
along for about ^ve miles, when Captain Lewis per-^ 
oeived, with tiie greatest deti|ht, a mvi on horse- 
back, at the distance of two miles, coming down the 
plain towarda^them. On observing him with the 
glftM* CaptaiA LewiD saw Uiat be w^ of a differeati 
Bad 
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nation from any Indians we had hitherto niet4 he 
was armed with a bow and a quirer of arrows; 
mounted on an elegant horse without a saddle, and 
a small string attached to the under jaw answered 
as a bridle. Convinced that he was a Shoshonee, 
and knowing how much of our success depended on 
the IHendly offices of that nation, Captain Lewis 
was full of anxiety to approach without alarming 
him, and to convince him that he was a white man : 
he therefore proceeded on towards the Indian at Ims 
usual pace. When they were within a mile of each 
other the Indian suddenly stopped ; Captain Lewis 
immediately follontad his example, took his blanket 
from his knapsack, ^jmd, holding it with both hands 
at the two corners, threw it above his head, and un- 
folded it as he brought it to the fflt)und, as if in the 
act of spreading it. This signaU which originates 
in the practice of spreading a robe or skin as a seat 
for guests to whom they wish to show a distinguisl^- 
ed kindness. Is the universal sign of friendship among 
the Indians on the Missouri and the Rocky Mount- 
ains. As nsual. Captain Lewis repeated this signal 
three times : stHl the Indian kept his position, and 
looked with an air of suspicion on Drewyer and 
Shields, who were now advancing on each side. 
Captain Lewis was afraid to make any signal for 
tiiem to halt, lest he should increase the distrust of 
the Indian, who began to be uneasy, and they were 
too distant to hear his voice. He therefore took 
from his pack some beads, a looking-glass, and a 
few trinkets, which he had brought for the purpose, 
and, leaving his gun, advanced unarmed towards the 
Indian. He remained in the same position till Cap- 
tain Lewis came within two hundred yards of him, 
when he turned his horse and began to move off 
slowly. Captain Lewis then called out to him in 
as loud a voice as he could, repeating the words 
tabha hone, which in the Shoshonee language mean 
white man. But, l^kkig over his ahoultler, the Iih 
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dian kept kis'eyai on Drewyer and Shields, who 
were still advancing, without recollecting the im- 
propriety of doing so at such a moment, tUl Captain 
Lewis made a signal to tiiem to halt : this Drewy w 
obeyed, but Shields did not observe it, and still went 
forward. Seeing Drewyer halt, the Indian turned 
his horse about as if to wait for Captain Lewis, who« 
now reached within one hundred and fifty paces, 
repeating the y^ovda.tMa bone, and holding up the 
trinkets in his hand, at the same time stripping up 
the sleeve of his shirt to show the colour of his skin. 
The Indian suflfered him to advance within one hun- 
dred paces, then suddenly turned his horse, and, 
Siving him the whip, leaped across the creek, and 
isappeared in an instant among the willow bushes : 
with him vanished all the hopes which the sight of 
him had inspired, of a irieiidly introduction to his 
countrymen. 

** Though sadly disappointed by the imprudence 
of his two men. Captain Lewis determined to make 

Se incident of some use, and, calling the men to 
ro, they all set off after the track of the horse, 
which they hoped might lead them to the camp of 
^e Indian who had fled, or, if he had given the 
alarm to any small party, their track might conduct 
tiiem to the body of the nation. They now fixed a 
small flag of the United States on a pole, which wa* 
carried by one of the men as a signal of their friend- 
hr intentions, should the Indians observe them as 
iney were advancing. The track lay across an isl- 
and formed by a nearly equal division of the creek 
in the low grounds ; and, after reaching the open 
land on the opposite s^e, it turned towards sodm- 
high hills about three miles distant. Presuming 
tiMit the Indian camp mig^t be among these hills» 
sdDd that by advancing hastily he might be seen and 
alarm them. Captain Lewis sought an elevated situ-^ 
ation near the creek, had a fire made of willow 
hnish, and took hceiddast At the.same time hm 
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prepared a smatt isaMtaMiit o€ betds, tmkets, nvlii 
some paint, and a lookkiguglaB8,aBd placed them on 
a pole near the ire, in order that* if the lAdiaoa ra- . 
tturned, they miglil diseorer that the party were 
white men and liiende. While making these pref^* 
arations, a vevy hearf^ahower ol rain and hail eame 
on, and wet them to the irisia. In aho«it twenty 
ndniites it was ofot, and Captain Leviris renewed 
the pursnit i bnt, as the rain had made the. grass 
which the horse had trodden down rise again, his 
tmok could with diffionlty be distinguished. As they 
went along they passed sewnral [dftoes where the 
Indians eeemed to hare been digging roots the same, 
day, and eaw the fresh track of eight or ten horses : 
but they had been wandering about in so confused 
a manner tha^ he coaki not diseem any particulflf 
path, and at last, after posauing the track of the fu* 
gitive Indian about four miles along the valley to 
the left, under the loot of the hills, he lost it> alto- 
gether." 

The party bi the oanoes advanoed as usual, en* 
ooontering the same difficulties as before, and ma* 
ki«g bat htttle jmtual fntigress^ from the numerous^ 
bends in the river. They pasaed a large island, 
which they called TfaTee*thottaand-Biile Iskad, from 
its being at this distance from the xoouth of tho; 
Bftssouri. 

^ August 13. This mormngy as soon as it was lights 
Captain Lewis sent Drewyer to diseover, if possi-i 
ble, the route, of the Indians. In about an hour an<| 
a half he returned, after following the tracks of the^ 
horse they had lost yesterday to the mountains^ 
among which they asoeoded, and were no longer 
fisible. Captain Lewis now decided on making the 
eircttit along the foot Of the mouotains which form-* 
ed the ralley, expecting by that means to find a roa4 
aeross them, and accordingly sent Dtewyer on o<^ 
Side, and Shields on the odber. In this way they 
Mossed four smaU jriaiaeta near each other, on whicb 
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were some bowers or conical lodges of willow brush, 
which seemed to have been constructed recently* 
From the manner in which the ground in the neigh* 
bourhood was torn up, the Indians appeared to have 
been gathering roots ; but Captain Lewis could not 
discover what particular plant they were seardung 
for; nor could he find any fresh track, till, at the dis- 
tlmce of four miles from his camp, he met a large, 
plain Indian road, which came into the valley from me 
northeast, and wound along the foot of the mount- 
ains to the southwest, approaching obliquely the 
main stream he had left yesterday. Down this road 
he now went towards the southwest. At the dis- 
tance of five miles it crossed a large run or creek, 
which is a principal branch of the main stream into 
which it falls,^ just above the high cliffs or gates ob- 
served yesterday, and which they now saw below 
them. Here they halted, and breakfasted on the 
Istot of the deer, keeping a small i^ece of pork in re- 
serve against accident : 4hey then proceeded through 
the low bottom along the main stream, near the foot 
of the mountains on their right. For the first Ave 
miles the valley continued towards the soi/thwest, 
and was from two to three miles in width : then the 
main stream, which had received two small branch- 
es from the left, turned abruptly to the west through 
a narrow bottom between the mountains. The 
road was still plain ; and as it led them directly to- 
wards the mountain, the stream gradually became 
smaller, till, after their advancing two miles farther, 
it had so greatly diminished in width, that one of the 
men, in a fit of enthusiasm, with one foot on each 
side of the rivulet, thanked God that he had lived to 
bestride the Missouri* As they proceeded on, their 
hopes of soon seeing the waters of the Columbia 
rose almost to painful anxiety, when, at the distance 
of four miles from the last abrupt turn of the stream, 
they reached a small gap, formed by the high mount- 
ains which recede oa either side, leaving room toi 
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t)ie Indian road. From the foot of one of the low*- 
est of these mountains, which rises with a gentle as. 
cent of about half a mile, issues the remotest water 
of the Missouri^ 

" They had now reached the hidden sources of 
that river, which had never before been seen by civ-<. 
iUzed man ; and as they quenched their thirst at the 
chaste and icy fountain— as they sat down by the 
brink of that little rivulet, Which yielded its distant 
and modest tribute to the parent ocean, they felt 
themselves rewarded ibr all tjieir labours and aU^ 
their difficulties^ They left reluctantly this interest* 
ing spot, and, pursuing the Indian road through the 
interval of the hills, arrived at the top of a ridge,; 
from which they saw high mountains, partially cov«, 
ered with snow, still to the west of them. . 

" The ridge on which they stood formed the divi* 
ding-line between the wate^ of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. They followed a descent much, 
steeper than that on the eastern side, and at the dia-v 
tance of three quarters of a mile reached a hand- 
some, bold creek of cold, elear water running to the 
westward. They stopped to taste, for the first time,, 
the waters of the Columbia ; and, after a few min^^ 
utes, followed the road aeross steep hills and low 
hollows, when they came to a spring on the side of 
a mountain. Here they found a sufficient quantUy; 
of dry willow-brush for fuel, and therefore halted for. 
Ike night ; and, having killed nothing in the coursst 
of the day, supped on their last piece of pork, and 
trusted to fortune for some other food to mix with a 
little flour and parched meal, which was all that now 
lemained of their provisions. Before reaching the 
fountain of the Missouri, they saw several lai^e 
hawks, nearly blaek, and «ome heathcocks : these 
last have a long, pointed taH, and are of a uniforn^ 
daric brown colour, much ^i^r than the commoct 
iowl, and similar in ^bits and their mode of fly* 
log to the grouse or prairie-hen. Drewyer also^ 



Wounded, at the distance of one hundred and thirty 
;^ards, an animal which we had not yet seen, but 
which, after falling, recovered itself and escaped. It 
«eem6d to be of the fox kihdf rather larger than the 
small wolf of the plains^ and with a slun in which 
black and reddish brown were curiously intermixed* 
On a creek of the Columbia they found a species 
of currant, which does not grow as high as that ol 
the Missouri^ though it is more branching, and its 
leaf, the under disk of which is covered with a hairy 
^bescence, is twice as large. The fruit is of tKd 
Ordinary size and shape of the currant^ and support* 
ed in the usual manner, but is of a deep purple col^ 
our, acid, and of a very inferior flavour." • * • 

Captain Clarke proceeded on with the boats, nd* 
tancing twelve miles in the course of the day^ 
.though, owing to the numerous curvatures in the riv^ 
©r, only fc^r miles in a direct line. The men were 
feeble and sore fVom being continually in the watei^^ 
and so worn down by ftttigue that they were imp»« 
tient to travel by lelnd. 

Eaily next morning Cfq>tain Lewis started agaia 
on the Indian road^ which ran in a western direction^ 
through an open* broken country, and conducted hira 
to a fine valley about a mile in width. Among 
othef plants^ they met with ** a species of honey<» 
suckle, resembling, in it's general ap^arancei and the 
shape of its leaf, the small honeysuckle of the Mis^ 
souri, except that it is rather lar^r^ and bears t 
globular berry about the size of a garden pea, of a 
white colour, and formed of a soft^ white^ mucil»* 
ginous substance, in which are several small brown 
seeds, irregularly scattered without any cell, and en- 
veloped in a smooth, thin pellicle. 

" They proceeded along a waving plain parallel to 
the valley for. about four miles, when they discor«- 
ered two women, a man, and some dogs, on an em^ 
inence at the distance of a mile before them. The 
strangers viewed them apparently with much atten- 
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tion for a few minotes, and then two of them sat 
down, as if to await Captain Lewises arrival. He 
went on till he reached within about half a mile of 
them; then, ordering his party to stop, put down his 
knapsacii and rifle, and, unfurling the flag, advaneed 
alone. The females soon retreated behind the hill, 
but the man remained till Captain Lewis came within 
a hundred yards of him, when he too went off, 
though Captain • Lewis called out tabba bane loud 
enough to be distinctly heard. He hastened to the 
top of the hill, but they had all disappeared. The 
dogs, however, were less shy, and came close to 
liim : he .therefore thought of tying a handkerchief 
with some beads round their necks, and then letting 
them loose, to convince the fugitives of his friendly 
disposition ; but they would not suffer him to take 
hold of them, and soon left him. 

" He now made a signal tO his men, who joined 
him, and then all followed, the track of the Indians, 
which led alons a continuation of the same road 
they had been already travelling, It was dusty, and 
seemed to have been much used lately both by foot- 
passengers and horsemen. They had not gone 
along it more than a mile, when on a sudden they 
saw three female Indians, from whom they had been 
concealed by the deep ravines which intersected the 
Toad, till they were now within thirty paces of each 
other. One of them, a young woman, immediately 
took to fli^t : the other two, an elderly woman and 
a little girl, seeing we were too near for them to es- 
cape, sat on the ground, and, holding down their 
heads, seemed as if reconciled to the death which 
they supposed awaited them. The same habit of 
holding down the head, and inviting the enemy to 
strike, when all chance of escape is gone, is pre- 
served in Egypt to this day. Captain Lewis in^ 
fitantly put down his rifle, and, advancing towards 
them, took the woman by the hand, raised her ^up, 
and repeated the words tabba bone, at the same time 
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Htfipiung up his shirt sleeve to prove that he was a 
•white man ; for his hands and (ace had become, by 
constant exposure, quite as dark as their own. She 
appeared immediately relieved from her alarm, an4 
•Drewyer and Shields now coming up, Captain Lew- 
is gave her and her child some beads, a few awls, 
pewter mirrors, and a little paint, and told Drewyer 
10 request her to recall her companion, who had es- 
•caped to some distance, and, by alarming the Indians, 
■raight cause them to attack him without any time 
for explanation. She did as she was desired, and 
the young woman returned almost out of breath* 
C^aptain Lewis gave her an equal portion of trinkets, 
mnd painted the tawny cheeks of all three of them 
'With viermilion : a ceremony ^hich among the Sho- 
Bhonees is emblematic of peace. After they had 
i)ecome composed, he informed them by signs of his 
fwish to go to their camp, in order to see their chiefti 
and warriors ; they readily assented, and conducted 
4he party along tire same road down the river. In 
•this way they marched two miles, when they met 
« troop of nearly sixty warriors, mounted on excei- 
ient horses, riding at full speed towards them. As 
they came forward. Captain Lewis put down his gun, 
and went with the flag about fifty paces in advance. 
The chief, who with two men was riding in front of 
'the main body, spoke to the women, who now explain- 
ed that the party was composed of white men, and 
showed exultingly the presents they had received. 
The three men immediately leaped from their horses, 
came up to Captain Lewis, and embraced him with 
great cordiality, putting their left arm over his right 
shoulder, and clasping his back, applying at the 
same time their left cheek to his, and frequentfy 
vociferating ah hi -el ah hi e! " I am much pleased, 
I am much rej<)iced." The whole body of wairioss 
now came forward, and our men received the oa- 
TMses, and fi9 small share of the grease and paint, 
or their new friends. After this fraternal embrace, 
Vol. L— C c 
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of which the motive was much more agreeable thftH 
the manner, Captain Lewis lighted a pipe, and offer- 
ed it to the Indians, who had now seated themselves 
in a circle around the party. But, before they would 
receive this mark of friendship^ they pulled off their 
moccasins: a custom^ as we afterward leamec^ 
which indicates the sacred sincerity of their profess 
•ions when they smoke with a stranger^ and which 
imprecates on- themselves the misery of going bare^ 
foot forever if they prove faithless to their words-*- 
a penalty by no means light for those who rove over 
the thorny plains of this coufttry.". • * * 

'^ After smoking a few pipes, some trifling pres«- 
ents were distributed~~among them, with which they 
seemed very much pleased, particularly with the 
blue beads and the vermilion. Captain Lewis then 
stated to the chief Hhat the object of his visit was 
friendly, and should be. explained as soon as he 
reached their camp; and that, as the sun was pp^ 
pressive, and no water near, he wished to go there 
as soon as possible. They now put on their moc^ 
casins, and their chief, whose name was Cameah^- 
wait, made a short speech to the warriors. Captain 
Lewis then gave him the flag, which he informed 
him was among white men the emblem of peace ; 
and, now that he had received it, was to be in future 
the bond of union between them. The chief theti 
moved on ; our party followed him ; and the rest of 
the warriors, in a squadron^. brought up the rear. 
After marching a mile they were halted by the chief, 
who made a second harangue ; on which six or eight 
young men rode forward to their camp, and no far- 
ther regularity was observed in the order of march. 
At the distance of four miles from where they had 
first met, they reached the Indian camp, which was 
in a handsome level meadow on the bank of the 
river. Here they were introduced into an old leath- 
ern lodge, which the young men who had been sent 
from the party had fitted up for their reception. 
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After their being seated on some green boughs and 
antelope skins, one of the warriors pulled up the 
^ass in the centre of the lodge, so as to form a ya« 
cant circle of two feet diameter, in which he kindled 
a fire. The chief then produced his pipe and tobac- 
co, the warriors all pulled off their moccasins, and 
our party was requested to take off theirs. This 
being done, the chief lighted his pipe at the fire with- 
in the magic circle, and then, retreating from it, com- 
menced a speech several minutes long, at the end 
of which he pointed the stem towards the four car- 
dinal points of the heavens, beginning with the east, 
and concludi ng with the north, ^fter this ceremony 
he presented the stem in the same way to Captain 
Lewis, who, Supposing it to be an invitation to 
smoke, put out his hand to receive the pipe; but 
the chief drew it back, and continued to repeat the 
same offer three times, after which he pointed the 
stem first to the heavens, then to the centre of the 
fittle circle, took three whiffs himself, and presented 
it again to Captain Lewis. Finding that this last 
offer was in good earnest, he smoked a little : the 
pipe was then held to each of the white men, and, 
after they had taken a few whiffs, was given to the 
warriors. This pipe was made of a compact trans- 
parent greenstone, very highly polished, about two 
and a half inches long, and of an oval figure, the 
bowl being in the same situation with the stem. A 
small piece of burned iclay is placed in the bottom 
of the bowl, to separate the tobacco from the end of 
Ihe stem, and is of an irregularly round figure, not 
fitting the tube perfectly dose, in order that the 
smoke may pass with facility. The tobacco is of 
tifae same kind with that used by the Minnetarees, 
Mandans, and Ricaras of the Missouri. The Sho- 
shonees do not cultivate this plant, but obtain it from 
the Rocky Mountain Indians, and some of the bands 
of their own nation that live farther south. 
. ** The ceremony of smoking being concludedi 
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Captain Lewis explained to the duef the pwrposea 
of his visit ; and as, by this time, alL the women and^ 
children of the camp had gathered around the lodgCi. 
to obtain a view of the first white men they had* 
ever seen, he distributed among them the remainder 
of the small articles he had brought with him. It, 
was now late in the afternoon, and our party had^ 
tasted no food since the night before. On apprizinffi 
/ the chief of this cil'oumatance, he said that he haoi 
nothing but berries to eat, and presented some cakeSi 
made of service-berries and chokecherries which hadi 
been dried in the sun. On these Captain Lewis, 
made a hearty meal, and then walke4 down towards. 
Uie river : he found it a rapid, clear stream, fortyr 
yards wide and three feet deep ; the banks were lovit 
and abrupt, like those of the. upper part of the Mis-, 
souri, and ^ bed formed of loose stones and graveL. 
Its course, as far as he could observe it„ was a litda 
to the north ot west, and was bounded on each sida 
i^y a range of high mountains^ of which those on ther 
east are the lowest and most distant from the river., 
'*The chief informed him that this stream dis-. 
charged itself, at the distance of half a day's marchir 
into Miother of twice its size, coming in from the^ 
southwest ; but added, on farther inquiry, that ther^ 
was scarcely more timber below the junction of 
Uiose rivers than in this neighbourhood ; and that 
the river was rocky, rapid, and so dosely confinedi 
between high ^mountains, that it was impossible ta 
pass down it either by land or water to the great» 
lake, where, as he had understood, the white men 
lived. This Information was far from being satifr# 
&ctory; for there was no timber here that woul4 
^mswer the purpose of building canoes, indeed not^ 
xnore than jqst sufficient for fuel, and even that con« 
sisted of the narrow-leaved cottonwood, the red and* 
^e narrow-leaved willow, the chokeche*Ty,,serviG€»* 
berry, and a few currant4>U8hes, such as are con^ 
^pn on the Missouri. The pi:9S|^t of going; qn by 
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land was more pleasant ; for there were great num- 
bers of horses feeding in every direction round the 
camp, which would dnable us to transport our stores, 
if necessary, over the mountains. 
. "Captain Lewis returned from the river to hid 
lodge, and oh^ his way an Indian invited him into his 
bower, and gave him a small morsel of boiled ante- 
lope and a piece of fresh salmon yoasted. This was 
the first salmon he had seen, and perfectly satisfied 
bim that he was now on the waters flowing to the 
Pacific. On reaching his lodge he resumed his con- 
yersation with the chief, after whieh he was enter- 
tained with a dance by the Indians. 
, " It now proved, as our party had feared, that the 
man whom they had first met this morning had re- 
turned to the camp, and spread the alarm that their 
enemies, the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie, whom 
they call Pahkees, were advancing on them. The 
jvarriors instantly armed themselves, and were com- 
mg down in expectation of an attack, when they 
were agreeably surprised by meetmg our party. 
The greater part of them were armed with bows 
and arrows, and shields, but a few had small fusils, 
^uch as are furnished by the Northwest Company's 
traders, and which they had obtained from the In- 
dians on the Yellowstone, with whom they were 
Jiow at peace. They had reason to dread the ap- 
proach of the Pahkees, who had attacked them m 
the course of the last spring, and totally defeated 
them. On this occasion twenty of their warriors 
were either killed or made prisoners ; and they lost 
their whole camp, except the leathern lodge which 
they had fitted up for us, and were now obliged to 
live in huts of a conical figure, made of willow, 
brush. The music and dancing, which were in no 
fespect different from those of the Missouri Indians, 
continued nearly all night ; but Captain Lewis re- 
;tired to^est about twelve o'clock, when the fatigues 
.... . Cos 
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df the day enabled him to sleep, though he was 
awaked several times by the yells of the dancers.** 

While Captain Lewis was thus engaged, his eom«» 
|Mmions in the cftnoes were slowly and laboriously 
ascending the river. The character of the stream 
was much as it had been for several days, and tho 
Inen were in the water three fourths of the time, 
dragging the boats over the shoals. They had but 
little success m killing game, but caught, as the]^ 
had done for some days before, numbers of fine 
trout. 

** August 14. In order to give time for the boatQ 
to reach the forks of Jefferson River," proceeds the 
narrative, ** Captain Lewis determmed to 'remain 
where he was, and obtain all the information he 
could collect in regard tio the country. Having no« 
thing to ^at but a httle fionr and parched meal, with 
the berries of the Indians, be sent out Drewyer and 
Shields, who borrowed horses fh)m the natives, to 
hunt for a few hours. About the same time the 
young warriors set out for the same purpose. There 
^re but few elk or black-tailed deer in this neigh« 
bourhood; and as the common red deer i^ecrete 
themselves in the bushes when alarmed, thev are 
'soon safe (Vom the arrows, which are but feeble 
weapons ag:ainst any animals which the huntsmen 
cannot previously run down with their horses. 'Hie 
chief game of the Shosbone^s, therefore, is the an«> 
telope, which, when pursued, retreats to the opeij 
plains, where the horses have fiill room for the 
chase. But such is its extraordinary] fleetness and 
Wind, that a single horse has no possible chance of 
outrunning it or tiring it down, and the hunters are 
therefore obliged to resort to stratagem. 

^ About twenty Indians, mounted on fine horses, 
mnd armed with bows and arrows, left the camp. 
^n a short time they descried a herd of ten antelope : 
they immediately separated into little squads of two 
or three, and formed a sektteied circle round the 
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heard ft^ fire or six miles, keei|>ttg at a wary dis- 
tanee, so as not to alarm them ttU they were per- 
lectly enclosed, and aelecting, as far as possible, some 
eo/nmanding eminence as. a stand. Having gained 
their positions, a smaU party rode towards the ani- 
mals, and with wonderful dexterity the huntsmen 
preserved then* seats, and the horses their footing, 
as they ran at full speed over the hills, down the 
steep ravines, and along the borders of the preoi- 

Eices. They were soon outstripped by the anto- 
)pes, which, on gaining the other extremity of the 
circle, were driven back and punued by the fresh 
hunters. They turned and flew, rather than ran, in 
{uiuither direction 4 but there, too, they found new 
enemies. In this way they were alternately putt- 
sned backward and iojrwara, till at length, notwith- 
standing the skili of the hunters, they all escaped ; 
and the party, after running for two hours, returned 
without having taught anything, and their horses 
foaming witlT sweat. This chase, the greater part 
of whidi was seen from the eamp, formed a beauta- 
fttl scene ; but to the hnhters it is exceedingly labo^ 
rious, and so unproductive, even when they are able 
to worry the animal down and shoot him, that forty 
or fifty hunters will sometimes be engaged for half 
a day without obtainiag more than two or three an- 
telope. 

''Soon after they returned our two huntsmen 
eame in with no better success. Captain Lewis 
therefore made a little paste with the dour, and the 
addition of some berries fbrmefi a very palatable re- 
past Having now secured the good- will of Cam^ 
ahwait, he iqformed him of his wish that he would 
apeak to the warriors, and endeavour to engage 
them to accompany him to the forks of Jefferson 
River, where by this time another chief; with a 
large party of white men, were waitkig his return : 
that it would be necessary to take about thirty bot- 
.aes to transport the mierchdodise ; that they shouUi 
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be well rewarded for their trouble ; and that, when 
all the party should have reached the Shoshonee 
camp, they woulcl remain for some time among 
them, and trade for horses, as well as concert plans 
for furnishing them in future with regular supplies 
of merchandise. He readily consented to do so, 
and, after collecting the thbe together, he made a 
long harangue, and in about an hour and a half re- 
turned, and told Captain Lewis that they would be 
ready to accompany him in the morning." 

The navigation of the river was becoming more 
and more difficult; but, by great efforts. Captain 
Clarke and his party were enabled to ascend it this 
day fourteen miles, or within half a mile, in a direct 
line, of Rattlesnake Cliff. 

** August 15. Captain Lewis rose early, and, hav- 
ing eaten nothing jresterday except his scanty meal 
of flour and berries, felt sore inconvenience from 
hunger. On inquiry, he found that his whole stock 
of provisions consisted of but two pounds of flour. 
This he ordered to be divided into two equal parts, 
«nd one half of it to be boiled with the berries into 
a sort of pudding : after presenting a large share to 
the chief, he and his three men breakfasted on the 
remainder. Cameahwait was delighted with this 
new dish. He took a little of the flour in his hand, 
tasted, and examined it very narrowly, and asked if 
it was made of roots* Captain Lewis explained the 
process of preparing it, and he said it was the best 
thing he had eaten for a long time. 

** This being finished. Captain Lewis now endeav- 
oured to hasten the departure of the Indians, who 
still hesitated, and seemed reluctant to move, al- 
though the chief addressed them twice for the pur- 
pose of urging theno. On inqmring the reason, Ca- 
meahwait told him that some foohsh person had 
suggested that he was in league with their enemies, 
the Pahkees, and had come only to draw them into 
an ambuscade, but that he himself did aot believe it* 
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baptain Lewis felt uneasy at this insituiation : he 
knew ^e snspitsious temper of the Indians, accus* 
tomedl frona their infency to regard every strangef 
as an enemy ; and saw that, if this suggestion were 
not instantly checked^ it might effect a total foil* 
ore of the enterprise. Assuming, therefore, a se-* 
rious air, he told the chief that he was sorry to fln^ 
they placed so little confidence in him ; but that he 
pardoned their suspicions, because they were igno- 
rant of the character of white men, amon^ wiKHn it 
was disgraceful to lie, or entrap even an enemy l^ 
felsehood ; that if they continuiMl to think thus 
tneanly of us, they might be assured no white men 
would ever come to supply them with arms and 
merchandise ; that there was at this moment a 
party of white men waiting to trade with them at 
the forks of the river; and that, if the grater part 
of the tribe entertained suspicion, he hoped there 
were still among them some who were men, who 
Would go and see with their own eyes the truth of 
what he had said, and who, even if there were dan^ 
ger, were not afraid to die. To doubt the courage 
of an Indian is to touch the tenderest string of his 
mind, and the sorest way to rouse him to any haz* 
ardous achievement. Cameahwait instantly replied 
that he was not atoid to die ; and, mounting his 
horse, for the third time harangued his warriors. 
He told them that he was resolved to go, if he went 
alone, or if he were sure of perishing; that he hoped 
^ere were among those who heard him some others 
who were not aAraid to die, and who would prove it 
by mounting their horses and following him. This 
address produced an effect on six or eight only of 
Uie warriors, who now toined their chief. With 
these Captain Lewfs smoKed a pipe, and then, fear- 
M of some change in their capncioos temper, set 
out immediately. 

^ It was about twelve oVlock when his small pai^ 
ty left the camp, attended by Cameahwait and Qm 
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eight warriors. Their departure seemed to 8i»read 
a gloom over the Tillage : those who would not vea- 
ture to go were suUen and melancholy, and the 
women were crying, and imploring the Great 'Spirit 
to protect their warriors, as if they were proceeding 
to certain destruction. Yet such is the wavering in- 
constancy of these savages, that Captain Lewis, with 
his party, had not gone far before they were joined 
by ten or twelve more warriors ; and, before reach- 
ing the creek which they had passed on the mortiing 
of the 13th, all the men of the nation and a number 
of women had overtaken them, and had changed 
from the surly, ill temper in which they were two 
hours previously, to the greatest cheeifulness and 
gayety. When they arrived at the spring on the 
side of the mountain where the party had encamped 
on the 12th, the chief insisted on halting to let the 
horses graze, to which Captain Lewis, assented, and 
smoked with them. They are excessively fond of 
the pipe, in which, however, they are not able to 
indulge much, as they do not cultivate tobacco 
themselves, and their rugged country affords them 
but few articles to exchange for it. Here they re- 
mained for about an hour, and on setting out, by 
engaging to pay four of the party, Captain Lewis 
obtained permission, for himself and each of his men 
to ride behind an Indian ; but he soon found riding 
without stirrups more tiresome than walking, and 
therefore dismounted, making the Indian carry his 
pack. About sunset they reached the upper part of 
the level valley in a cove through which he had pass* 
ed, and which they now called Shoshonee Cove. 
The grass having been burned on the north side of 
the river, they crossed over to the south, and en- 
camped about four miles above the narrow pass be- 
tween the hills, noticed as they traversed the place 
before. The river was here about six yards wide, 
Md frequently dammed up by the beaver. Drewyer 
Jiad been sent forward to hunt, but he returned ia 
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Ihd evening imsuccessful ; and their only suppeis 
therefore, was the remaining pound of flour, stirred 
in a little boiling water, and then divided between 
the four white men and two of the Indians." 

In order not to exhaust the strength of the men, 
who were greatly prostrated by the severity of their 
labours, Captain Clarice did not set out this day till 
after breakiastk The men,. as before, were obliged 
to be constantly in the water, the increasing cold*- 
ness of which, as they approached the sources of 
the stream, greatly aggravated their sufferings. Rat- 
tlesnakes were very common, and they were in con^^ 
tinual danger of being bitten by them. They advan** 
ced thirteen milesv and encamped on some low 
ground, covered with clover and a few coitonwood»» 
trees. , 

^^ August 16; As neither our party nor the Indians 
had anything to eat, Caj^tain Lewis sent two of his 
hunters ahead this morning to procure some proviso 
ion; at the same time requesting Cameahwait to 
prevent his young men from going out, lest by their 
noise they might alarm the game. But this measui^ 
immediately revived their suspicions. It now began 
to be believed that these men were sent forward in 
order to apprize the enemy of their coming ; and, as 
Captain Lewis was fearful of exciting any farther 
uneasiness, he made no objection on seeing a small 
party of Indians advance on each side of the valley 
under the pretence of huntmg, but in reality to ' 
watch the movements of our two men. Even this 
precaution^ however, did not quiet the alarm of the 
Indians, a considerable part of whom returned home, 
leaving only twenty-eight men and three women. 

" After the hunters had been gone about an hour, 
Captain Lewis again mounted with one of the Indians 
behind him, and the whole party set out; but, just 
as they passed through the narrows, they saw one 
of the spies coming back at full speed across the 
l^ain. The chief stopped and seemed uneasy ; the 
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«rhole band were moTed iritfa fresh scispioions, and . 
Captain Lewis himself was much disconcerted, lest 
by some unfortonate accident some of their esemiet 
might perhaps have straggled that way. The young 
Indian had scarcely breath to say a few words as he 
came up, when the whole troop dashed forward as 
last as their horses conld carry them ; and Cafitaia 
Lewis, astonished at this movement, was home along 
for nearly a mile before he learned, with great satis- 
faction, that it WAS all caused by the spy's having 
tsome to announce that one of die white men had 
•killed a deer. Relieved from his anxiety, he now 
foQnd the jolting very nneomfortaUe ; for the Indian 
t>ehind him being afraid of not getting ihis share of 
the feast, had lashed the hor^e at every step since 
they set off; he therefore reined him in, and ordered 
the Indian to stop beating him. The fellow had no 
idea of losing time in disputing the point, and, jump* 
ing off the horse, ran for a mile at raU speed. 

*' Captain Lewis now slackened his pace, and fol* 
lowed at a sufficient distance to observe them. 
When they reached the place wheve Drewyer had 
thrown out the intestines, they all dismounted in 
confusion, and ran tumbling over each other like 
famished dogs. tSach tore away whatever part he 
could, and instantly began to eat it : some nad the ^ 
liver, some the kidne3rs, and, in short, no part on 
which we are accustomed to lo<A with disgust es- 
caped them. One of them, who had seized about 
nine feet of the entrails, was chewing at one end, 
while with his hand he was diligently clearing his 
way by discharging the contents at the other. It 
was, indeed, impossible to see these wretches raven- 
ously feeding on the filth of animals, and the blood 
streaming from their mouths, without deploring how 
nearly the condition of savages approaches that of 
the brute creation : 3ret, though sufl^ring with hun- 
ger, they did not attempt, as they might have donfe, 
to take by force the whole deer, but contented.them- 
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selves with what had been thrown away by the hunt- 
, er. Captain Lewis had the deer skinned, and, after 
reserving a quarter of it, gave the rest of the animal 
to the chief, to be divided among the Indians, who 
immediately devoured near the whole of it without 
cooking. They now went forward towards the 
creek, where there was some brushwood to make a 
fire, and found Drewyer^ who had killed a second 
deer : the same struggle for the entrails was renew- 
ed here } and, on giving nearly the whole animal to 
the Indians, they, devoured it even to the soft part 
of the hoofs. A fire being made, Captain Lewis had 
his breakfast, during which Di^ewyer brought in a 
third deer. This, too, after reserving one quarter, 
was given to ibe Indians, who now seemed com- 
pletely satisfied, and in good humour. At this place 
they remained about two hours, to let the horses 
graze, then continued their journey, and towards 
evening reached the lower part of the cove, havine 
on the way shot an antelope, the greater part of 
which was given to the Indians. 

'* As they were now approaching the place where 
they had been told by Captain Lewis they would see 
the white men, the chief insisted on halting. Thev 
therefore all dismounted, and Cameahwait, with 
great ceremony, and as if for ornament, put tippets 
or skins round the necks of our party, similar to 
those worn by themselves. As this was obviously 
intended to dbguise the persons of their white 
friends. Captain Lewis, in order to inspire them with 
more confidence, put his cocked hat and feather on 
the head of the chief; and, as his own over-shirt was 
in the Indian form, and his skin browned by the sun, 
he could not have been distinguished from an Indian : 
the men followed his example, and the change seem- 
ed to be very agreeable to the Indians. 

*' In order to guard, however, against any disa]^ 
pointment, Captain Lewis again explained the possi- 
bility of the white men not having reached the foikSi 

Vol. L— D d 
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in consequence of the difficulty of the najrigatioii ( 
BO that, if they should not find them at that jspot^ 
they might be assured of their not being far below^ 
They again all mounted their horses, and rode on 
rapidly, making one of the Indians carry, their flag) 
so that Captain Clarke and his party mi^ht recog* 
nise them as they approached ; but, to the mortifica*> 
tion and disappointment of both parties^ on coming 
within two miles of the forks no canoes were to be 
seen* Uneasy lest at this moment he should be 
abandoned, and all his hopes of obtaining aid from 
the Indians destroyed, Captain Lewis gave the chief 
his gun, telling him that, if the enemies of his nation 
were in the bushes, he might defend himself with it; 
that for his own part he was not afraid to die, and 
that the chief might shoot him as soon as they dis« 
covered themselves betrayed. The other three^en 
at the same time gave Uieir guns to the Indians, who 
now seem^ more easy^ but still wavered in their 
resolution. 

"As they went on towards the point, Captain 
Lewis, perceiving how critical his situation had be^ 
come, resolved to attempt a stratagem, which his 
present difficulty seemed completely to justify. Ree^ 
Dllecting the notes he had left at the point for us, he 
sent Dre wyer for them with an Indian, who witness^ 
ed his taking them from the pole. When they weie 
brought^ Captain Lewis told Cameahwait that, on 
leaving his brother chief at the place where the riv- 
er issues from the mouniaina> it was agreed that the 
boats should not be brought higher than the next 
forks we should me^t ; but that, if the rapid water 
prevented the boats from coming on as fast as they 
expected, his brother chief was to send a note to the 
first forks above bim, to let him know where they 
were : that this note had. been left this morning at 
the forks, and mentioned that the eanoes were just 
below the mountaitie, and coming up slowly in con- 
sequence of the^ cinrent. Captain Lewis added 
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that he would stay at the foiks for his brother chief, 
but would send a man down the river ; and that if 
Canaeahwait doubted what he said, one of, their 
young men could go With him, while he and the oth- 
er two remained at the forks. This story satisfied 
the chief and the greater part of the Indians ; but a 
few did not conceal their suspicions, observing that 
we told different stories, and complaining that their 
chief exposed them to danger by a mistaken confi- 
dence. Captain Lewis now wrote, by the light of 
some willow-brush, a note to Captain Clarke, which 
he gave to Drewyer, with an order to use all possi- 
ble expedition in descending the river, and engaged 
an Indian to accompany him by the promise of a 
knife and some beads. 

" At bedtime the chief and five others slept round 
the fire of Captain Lewis, and the rest hid them- 
selves in different parts of the willow-brush, to avoid 
the enemy, who, they feared, would attack them in 
the night. Captain Lewis endeavoured to assume a 
cheerfulness he did not feel, to prevent despondency 
in th^ savages; and, after conversing gayly with 
them, he retired to his moscheto bier, bv the side 
of which the chief now placed himselL He lay 
down, yet sftept but little, being, in fact, scarcely 
less uneasy than his Indian companions. He was 
apprehensive that, finding the ascent of the river 
impracticable, Captain Clarke might have stopped 
below the Rattlesnake Cliff, and that the messenger 
would not meet him. The consequence of disap- 
pointing the Indians at this moment would most 
probably be, that they would retire, and secrete 
uiemselves in the mountains so as to prevent our 
having an opportunity of recovering their confidence. 
They would also spread a panic among all the neigh- 
t>ouring Indians, and thus cut us off from a supply 
of horses, so necessary, and almost indispensable, to 
our success. But he was, at the same time, con* 
soled by remembering that his hopes of assistauoe 
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rested on better foundations than their generosity— 
on their avarice and their cariosity. He had prom- 
ised liberal exchanges for their horses ; but, what 
was still more seductive, he had told them that one 
of their countrywomen, who had been taken by the 
Minnetarees, accompanied the party below; and 
one of the men had spread the report of our having 
with us a manperfectly blacky whose hair was short 
and curled. This last account had excited a jpreat 
degree of curiosity, and they seemed more desirous 
of seeinff this, monster than of obtainmg the most 
finvourable barter for their horses." 

The principal party had resumed their voyage ipi- 
mediately after breakfast, and towards the close of 
the day, after having advanced eleven and a hsdf 
miles, Captain Clarke ascended an eminence, from 
which he discerned the fork of the river, and sent 
the hunters to examine it. ** They must have left 
it,'' says the Journal, "only a short time before Cap- 
tain Lewis's arrival, but, fortunately, had not seen 
the note which enabled him to induce the Indians to 
stay with him. From the top of this eminence he 
could discover only three trees through the whole 
country ; nor was there, along the sides of the cliffs 
they had passed in the course of the day, any tim- 
ber except a few small pines : the low grounds were 
supplied with willow, currant-bushes, aud service- 
berries. After advancing half a mile farther, we 
came to the lower point of an island near the mid- 
dle of the river, and about the centre of the valley. 
Here we halted for the night, only four miles by 
land, though ten by water, below where Captain 
Lewis lay. Athough we had made only fourteen 
miles, the labours of the men had fatigued and ex- 
hausted them very much: we therefore collected 
some small wiUow-brush for a fire, and lay down to 
sleep." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Afleeting Intemew bttwetn the Wife of Chaboneaa and tb« 
Chief of the Shoshoneas.—Council held with that Nation, and 
iavourable Resalt— The extreme navigable Point of the Mis- 
eoori.— General Character of the River and of the Conntry 
through which it pas8es.-*-Captain Clarke, in exploring the 

' Source of the Columbia, fsUs in with another Party of Sbo- 
•honees.^Geograpbical Information aouiired from one of that 

£ art jc— Their Manner of catching Fish.— The Partv reach 
ewis River.— Difficulties which Captain Clarke had to en- 
counter in his Route.— Friendship ana Hospitality of the Sho- 
' thonees.— The Party with Captain Lewis employed in ma* 
king Saddles, and preparing for the Journey. 

** AuevsT 17. Captain LewU rose very early, and 
despatched Drewyer and the Indian down the river 
ia quest of the boats. Shields was sent out at the 
same time to hunt, while M'Neal prepared a break* 
fest out otthe remainder of the n^eat. Drewyer 
had been gone about two hours, and the Ihdiana 
were all anxiously waiting for some news, when an 
Indian, who had straggled a short distance down the 
river, returned with a report that he had seen the 
white men, who were only a short distance below, 
and were coming on. The Indians were all trans- 
ported with joy ; and the chief, in the warmth of 
Bis satisfaction, renewed his embraces of Captain 
Lewis, who was quite as much delighted as the In- 
dians themselves. The report proved most agreea-t 
bhr true. On setting out at seven o'clock. Captain 
Clarke, with Chaboneau and his wife, walked on 
lliore ; but they had not gone more than a mUe be- 
fore Captain Clarke saw Sacajawea, who was with 
her husband one hundred yards ahead, begin to 
dance, and show every mark of the most extrava* 
fant Joy, turning round, and pointing to several In- 
DdS 
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dians whom she now saw advancing on horsebacki 
sucking her fingers at the same time, to indicate 
that they were of her native tribe. As they drew 
nearer, Captain Clarke discovered among them 
Drewyer dressed like an Indian, and from him learn- 
ed the situation of the party. While the boats were 
making the circuit, he proceeded towasds the fork 
with the Indians, who, as they went along, sang 
aloud with the greatest appearance of delight. We 
soon drew near to the camp, and, just as we ap- 
proached it, a woman made her way through the 
crowd towards Sacajawea, sind, recognising each 
other, they embraced with the most tender affection. 
The meeting of these two young women had in it 
something peculiarly touching, not only in the ar- 
dent manner in which their feelings were expressed, 
but from the real interest of their relation to each 
other. They had been companions in childhood : in 
the war with the Minnetarees they had both been 
taken prisoners in the same battle ; and they had 
shared together and softened by mutual afi^ction 
the rigours of captivity, tiO^one of them had esca- 
ped from their enemies with scarce a hope of ever 
seeing her friend rescued from their hands. 

" While Sacajawea was renewing among the 
women the friendships of former days, Captain 
Clarke went on, and was received by Captain Lewis 
and the chief, who, after the first embraces and sal- 
utations were over, conducted him to a sort of cir- 
cular tent or shade of willows. Here he was seat- 
ed on a white robe ; and the chief immediately tied 
in his hair six small shells resembling pearls^ an or- 
nament highly valued by these people, who procure 
them in the course of trade from the seacoast. The 
moccasins of the whole party were then taken off, 
and, after much ceremony, the smoking began. Af- 
ter this the conference was to be opened ; and, glad 
of an opportunity of being able to converse more 
intelligibly, Sacajawea was sent for : she came intQ. 
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(he tent, sat down, and was beginning to interpret, 
when in the person of Cameahwait she recognised 
her brother. She instantly jumped up, and ran and 
embraced him, throwing over him her blanket, and 
weeping profusely : the chief was himself moved, 
though not in the same degree. After some con- 
versation between them she resumed her seat, and 
attempted to interpret for us ; but her new situation 
seamed to overpower her, and she was frequently in- 
terrupted by her tears. After the council was finish- 
ed, the unfortunate woman learned that all her famr 
ily were dead except two brothers, one of whom 
was absent, and a son of her eldest sister, a small 
boy, who was immediately adopted by her. 

'* The canoes arriving soon after, we encamped in 
a meadow on the left side, a little below the fork, 
took out our baggage, and by means of our sails and 
willow poles, formed a camp for our Indian visiters. 
About four o'clock the chiefs and warriors were cd- 
lected, and, after the customary ceremony of taking 
off the moccasins and smoking the pipe, we explain- 
ed to them, in a long harangue, the purposes of our 
visit; making themselves one conspicuous object 
of the good wishes of our government, on whose 
strength, as well as its friendly disposition, we ex- 
patiated. We told them of their dependance on the 
will of our government for all future supplies of 
whatever was necessary either for their comfort or 
defence ; that, as we were sent to discover the best 
route by which menshandise could be conveyed to 
them, and no trade would be begun before our return, 
it was mutually advantageous that we should pro- 
ceed with as little delay as possible ; ^at wq were 
under the necessity of requesting them to furnish us 
with horses to transport our baggage across the 
mountains, and a guide to show us the route, but 
that they should he amply remunerated for their 
horses, as well as for every other service they 
•hoiild render us. In the mean time, our first wish 
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was, that tbey should immediately cotteet as manjr 
horses as were necessary, to traiMport oor baggage 
to their Tillage, where at oor leisirre we would trad^ 
with them for as many horses as they could spare. 

** The speech made a favourable impression : the 
diief, in rej^y, thanked us for our eipressions of 
friendship towards himself and his nation, and de- 
clared their willingness to render us erery serrice. 
He lamented that it wouM be so long before they 
should be supi^ied with firearms, but that till then 
they could subsist as they had heretofore done. He 
concluded by saying that there were not horses 
here sufficient to transport our goods, but that he 
would return to the Tillage to-morrow, and bring aU 
his own horses, and encourage his people to come 
over with theirs. The conference being ended to 
their satisfaction, we now inquired of Cameahwaif 
what chiefs were among the party, and he pointed 
out two of them. We then distributed our presents. 
To Cameahwait we ^tc a medal of the small size, 
with the likeness of President Jefferson, Imd on ths 
reverse a figure of hands clasped with a pipe and 
tomahawk: to this was added a uniform coat, a 
shirt, a pair of scarlet leggins, a carrot of tobacco, 
and some small articles. Each of the other chiefs 
receiTed a small medal struck during the presidency 
of General Washington, a shirt, handkerchief, leggins, 
n knife, and some tobacco. Medals of the same 
sort were also presented to the young warriorsL 
who, though not chiefs, were promising youths, ana 
very much respected in the tnbe. These honorary 
gifts were followed by presents of paint, moccasins, 
Bwls, kniTCs, beads, and looking-glasses. We also 
gsTe them all a plentiful meal of Indian corn, of 
which the hull is taken off by being boiled in ley ; 
mnd, as this was the first they had ever tasted, they 
^ere very much i^eased with it. They had, indeed, 
abundant sources of surprise in all they saw : the 
appearance of the men, their arms, Iheir dothiiig, 
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the canoes, the strange looks of the negro, and thd 
oagacity of oar dog, sdl in turn shared their admira- 
tion, which was raised to astonishment by a shot 
from the air-gun. This operation was mstantly 
considered as a great medicine, by which they, as 
well as the o^er Indians, mean something emana- 
ting directly from the Great Spirit, or prodpced by 
his invisible and incomprehensible agency. The 
display of all these hches had been intermixed with 
inquiries into the geographical situation of their 
country ; for we had learned by experience, that, to 
keep the sarages in good temper, their attention 
should not be wearied with too much business, but 
that serious affairs should be.enlivened by a mixture 
of what is new and entertaining. Our hunters 
brought in very seasonably four deer and an ante* 
lope, the last of which we gave to the Indians, who 
in a very short time devoured it. 

" After the council was over we consulted as to 
our future operations. The game did not promise 
to last here for maby days ; and this circumstance 
combined with many others to induce our going on 
as soon as possible. Our Indian information as to 
the state of the Columbia was of a very alarming 
kind ; and our first object was, of course, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of descending it, of which the 
Indians oiscouraged our expectations. It was there- 
fore agreed that Captain Clarke should set off* in 
Ihe morning with eleven men, furnished, besides 
their arms, with tools for making canoes : that he 
should take Ohaboneau and his wife to the camp of 
the Shoshonees, where he was to leave them, in or- 
der to hasten the collection of horses; that he 
should then lead his men down to the Columbia, and 
if he found it navigable, and the timber in sufficient 
auantity, begin to build canoes. As soon as he had 
decided as to the propriety of , proceeding down the 
Columbia or across the mountains, he was to send 
back one of the men with information of it to Cap- 
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Um Lewis, who by that time would hare bfonght 
up the whole party, and the reat of the baggage, aa 
far as the Shoshonee village. Preparations were 
ficcordingly made this evemng to carry out the ar* 
rangement. 

. ^' The sun is excessirely hot in the daytime, but 
the nights are rery cold, and rendered still more un- 
pleasanl from tiie want of any fuel except willow 
brush. The appearances, too, of game ibr many 
clays' subsistence are not yery favourable. 

'* August 18. In order to relieye the men of Cap- 
tain Clarke's party of the heavy weight of their 
arms, provisions, and tools, we exposed a few arti* 
cles to barter for horses, and soon obtained three 
very good ones, in exchange ibr which we gave a 
uniform coat, a pair of leggins, a few handkerchiefs^ 
three knives, and some other small articles, the 
whole of which did not cost in the United States 
more than twenty dollars : a fourth was purchased 
by the men for an old checked shirt, a pair of old 
leggins* and a knife. The Indians seemed to be 
quite as well pleased as ourselves with the bargains 
they had made. We now found that the two infe* 
rior chiefs were somewhat displeased at not having 
received a present equal to that given to the great 
chief, who appeared in a dress so much finer than 
their own. To allay their discontent, we bestowed 
Qn them two old coats, and promised them that, if 
they were active in agisting us across the moun^ 
ains, they" should have an additional present. This 
treatment completely reconciled them; and the 
whole Indian party, except two men and two 
women, set out in perfectly good humour to return 
home with Captain Clarke. After going fifteen 
miles through a wide level valley, with no wood but 
willows and shrubs, he encamped in the Shoshoneo 
Cove near a narrow pass where the highlands ap. 
proach within two hundred yards of each, other, and 
the river is only ten yards wideu The Indians weni 
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on farther, except the three chiefs and two young 
toen, who assisted in eating two deer brought in by 
the hunters. After their departure everything was 
prepared for the transportation of the baggage, which 
was now exposed to the air and dried. Our game 
Was one deer and a beaver ; and we saw an abund- 
ance of trout in the river, for which we fixed a net 
in the evening. 

"We had now reached the extreme navigable 
point of the Missouri, which our observations place 
m latitude 43° 30' 43" north. It is diflSicuIt to com- 
prise, in any general description, the characteristics 
of a river so extensive, ahd fed by so many streams. 
Which have their sources in a great variety of soils 
and climates. But the Missouri is still sufficiently 
powerful to give to all its waters something of a 
common character, which is, of course, decided by 
the nature of the country through which it passes. 
The bed of the river is chiefly composed of a blue 
mud, from which the water itself derives a deep 
tinge. Prom its junction here to near where it 
leaves the mountains, its course is embarrassed by 
rapids and rocks, which the hills on each side have 
thrown into its channel. Below that point its cur- 
rent, with the exception of the falls, is not difficult 
of navigation, nor is there much variation in its ap^ 
pearance to the mouth of the Platte. That power- 
ful river throws out vast quantities of coarse sand, 
yrhich contributes to give a new face to the Missou- 
ri, Xvhich is now much more obstructed by islands. 
The sand, as it is drifted down, adheres to some of 
the projecting points from the shore, and forms a 
barrier to the mud, which at length accumulates to 
the same height with the sand-bar itself. As soon 
as it has acquired some consistency, the willow 
grows there the first year, and assists in giving sa- 
Sdity to the mass ; and, when the mud and sand far- 
ther accumulate, the cottonwood-tree next appears, 
till the gradual elevation of the soil raises the sur- 
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fece above the highest freshets. Thus stopped m 
its course, the water seeks a passage elsewl^ere, 
and, as the soil on either sidq is light and yielding, 
•what was only a peninsula becon^es gradually an 
island, and the river indemnifies itself for the usur- 
pation by encroaching on the adjacent shore. In 
this way the Missouri, like the Mississippi, is con- 
stantly cutting off the projections of the shore, and 
leaving its ancient channel, which is then marked by 
the mud it has deposited and a few stagnant ponds. 

** The general appearance of the country, as it 
presents itself in ascending, may be thus described : 
from its mouth to the two Charletons a ridge of high-» 
lands borders the river at a small distance, leaving 
between them fine rich meadows : from the mouth 
of the two Charletons the hills recede, giving great- 
er extent to the low grounds ; but they again ap- 
proach the river for a short distance near Grand 
River, and afterward at Snake Creek : from that 
point they retire, nor do they again come to the 
neighbourhood of the Missoun tiU above the Sauk 
Prairie, where they are comparatively low and 
small: thence they diverge and reappear at the 
Charaton Scarty, after which they are scarcely, if 
at all, discernible till they again advance to the river 
nearly opposite to the Kanzas. 

** The same ridge of hills extends on the south 
side in almost one unbroken chain, from the mouth 
of the Missouri to the Kanzas, though decreasing in 
height beyond the Osage. As they are nearer the 
river than the hills on the opposite side, the inter- 
mediate low grounds are of course narrower, but 
the general character of the soil is similar on both 
sides. 

" In the meadows and along the shore, the tree 
most common is the cottonwood, which, with the 
willow, forms almost the exclusive growth of the 
Missouri. The hills, or, rather, high grounds (for 
they do not rise higher than from one hundred and 
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fifty to two hundred feet), are composed of a good 
black soil, which is pejfectly susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, though it becomes richeir on the hills beyond 
the Platte, aftd they are in general thinly covered 
with timber. Beyond these hills the country ex- 
tends into highj-open plains, which are on both sides 
sufficiently fertile ; but the south has the advantage 
of better streams of water, and may therefore be 
considered as preferable for settlements. The lands, 
however, become ihuch better, and the timber more 
abundant, between the Osage and the Kanzas. From 
the Kanzas to the Nodaw^.the hills continue s^t 
nearly an equal distance, varying from four to eight 
miles from each other, except that from the Little 
Platte to nearly opposite the ancient Kanzas village 
they are more remote, and the meadows of course 
wider, especially on the north side of the river. 
From the Nodawa the northern hills disappear, ex- 
cept at occasional intervals, where they are seen at 
a distance, till they return about twonty-seven miles 
above the Platte, near the ancient vifiage of the Ayo^ 
ways. On the south the hills continue close to the 
river, from the ancient village of the Kanzas up to 
Council Bluffs, fifty miles beyond the Platte, forming 
high prairie lands. On both sides the lands are 
good ; and perhaps this distance, from the Osage to 
the Platte, may be recommended as among the best 
districts on the Missouri for the purposes of settlers. 

"From the Ayoway village, the northern hills 
again retire from the river, to which they do not re- 
turn till three hundred and twenty miles above, at 
Floyd's River. The hills on the south, also, leave 
the river at Council Bluffs, and reappear at the Ma- 
bar village, two hundred miles farther up. The 
country thus abandoned by the hills is more open, 
and the timber in smaUer quantities than below the 
Platte ; so that, although the> plain is rich, and cov- 
ered with high grass, the want of wood renders it 
less calculated for cultivation than below that river; 
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" The northern hills, after ninning near the Mis- 
souri for a few miles at Floyd's River, recede from it 
at the Sioux Rirer, the course of which they follow ; 
and though they again appear on the Missouri at 
Whitestone River, where tney are low, yet they do 
not return to it till beyond James's River. The high 
lands on the south, after running near the river at 
the Mahar villages, again disappear, and do not 
approach it till coming to the Cobalt Bluffs, about 
forty-four miles from these villages ; and then, fVora 
those bluffs to the Yellowstone, a distance of about' 
one thousand miles, their follow the banks of the 
river with scarcely any deviation. 

" From James's River, the lower grounds are con* 
fined within a narrow space by the hills on both 
sides, which now continue near each other up to 
the mountains. The space between them, however, 
varies from one to three miles, as high as the Mus- 
cleshell River, beyond which the hills approach so 
dose as to leav^ scarcely any low grounds on the 
Missouri, and near the falls reach the water's edge. 
Beyond the falls, the hills are scattered and low to 
the first range of mountains. 

''The soil along the whole length of the Missouri! 
below the Platte is, generally speaking, very fine ; 
and, though timber is scarce, there is still sufficient 
for the puiposes of settlers. But beyond that river, 
although the soil is still rich, yet the almost total 
absence of timber, and particularly the want of good 
water, there behtg but a small supply of water in the 
creeks, and even that brackish, oppose powerful ob- 
stacles to its settlement. The difficulty becomes^ 
still greater between the Muscleshell River and the, 
falls, where, besides the increased scareity of tim- 
ber, the countiy itself is less fertile. 

"The elevation of these high lands varies as they: 
pass through this extensive tract of country. Front 
Wood River they are about one hundred and fifty 
feet above the water, and remain at that height tiU 
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rtli«]P^Ti8e near the Osage, from which place to the 
( ancient fortification they again diminish in size. 
Thence they continue higher till they reach the 
Mandan village, after which they are rather lower to 
the neighbourhood ofMasclesfaeil River, where they 
iBire met by the> northern hilts, which have advanced 
•at & more uniform height, varying from one hundred 
and fifty to two> hundred or three hundred feet. 
•From this ooiat to the mountains the height of both 
'is nearly the same, froin three hundred to five hun- 
dred feet; and the low grounds are so narrow, thitt 
)the traveller seems passing through a tange of high 
^country. From Maria's Riv«r to the falls, the hiUd 
descend to the height of about two or three hundred 
-feet. 

^ August 19. The 'morning was coid,and thegrasa 
•perfectly whitened by the frost. We were engaged 
m preparing packs and saddles to load the horses as 
•soon as they should arrivB. A beaver was taken in 
-a trap, but we were disappointed in trying to catdi 
'trout in our net. We therefonre made a seine of 
-willow brush, and in hauHiKg h procured a inumbeor 
"Of fine trout, and a species of mullet which we had 
not seen before. It is about sixteen inches long, 
'the scales small ; the nose long, obtusely pointed, 
«nd exceeding the under jaw; the mouth opens with 
folds at the sides ; it has no teethe and the tongue 
and palate are smooth. The colour of its back and 
sides is a bhiish brown, while the betty is white : it 
has the faggot bones, whence we concluded it to te 
of the mallet species. It is hy no>nieaBs so good a 
*fish as the trout, whi^h are here the same as those 
'we "first saw at the faHs, larger than «the speokled 
'trout of the mountains in the Atlantic Slates, and 
equally well flavoured. In tlie ^evening the hotttaim 
'Yelumed with two deer. 

'' Captain Clarke in the mean time proceeded 
nhrougfh a wide level valley, in whi^h the chief point- 
ed out a spot where many of his tribe were killadJBi 
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tettie a year ago. The Indiana aceompanied him 
doriog the day, and as they had nothibg to eat, he 
was obliged to feed them from his own stores, the 
hnnters not being able to kill anything. Just as he 
was entering the mountains', he met an Indian with 
two mules and a Spanish saddle, who was so polite 
as to offer ose of them to him to ride over the hills. 
Being on foot, Captain Clarke accepted his offer, any 
gave him a waistcoat as a reward for his civility. 
He encamped for the night on & small stream, and 
the next morning, 

" August 20, he set out at six o'clock. In passing 
through a continuation of the broken, hilly country, 
he met several parties of Indians. On coming near 
the camp, which had been removed, since we left it, 
two miles higher up the river, Cameahwait request- 
ed that the party should halt. : This was complied 
with ; when a number of IncBans came out from the 
camp, and with great ceremony several pipes were 
smoked. This being oyer, Captain Clarke was con- 
ducted to a large leathern lodge, prepared for his 
garty in the middle of the encampment, the Indians 
aving only shelters of willow bushes. A few dried 
berries and one salnnm, the only food the whole 
.village could contribute, were then presented to him; 
after which he proceeded to repeat in council, what 
had been already told tbenf , the purposes of his 
visit; urged them to take their horses over and assist 
in transporting our baggage, and expressed a wish 
to obtain a guide to examine the river. This was 
explained and enforced to the whole village by 
Cameahwait ; and an old man was pointed out, who 
was said to know more of the geography of tbe 
country to the north than any other person, and whom 
Captain Clarke engaged to accompany him. After 
explaining his views he distributed a few presents, 
the council was ended, and neariy half the village 
set out to hunt the antejope, but returned without 
.success. 
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' ^Captain Clarice, m the itiean time, made partic* 
iiar inquiries as to the sitnatioQ of the country, and 
the possibility of Boon reaching^ a navigable stream. 
The chief began by drawing on the grdtmd a deline^ 
ation of the rivers, from which it appeared that hift 
information was very Hmited. The river on which 
the camp i$, he tiivided into two brandies just abov6r 
US, which, as he indicated by the opemng in tho 
moitntains, were in view. He next made it discharge 
itself into a larger river ten miles foetow, coming; 
fiom the southwest ; the joint stream continuing one 
day's march te the northwest, and then inclining tof 
the westward two days* march farther At tnat 
point he placed several heaps of sand on each 8ide« 
which, as he explained it, represented vast mounts 
ains of rock always covered with snow; in passing 
through which the river was so completely hemmed 
in by the high cliffs that there was no possibihty of 
travelling along the ^ore ; that the bed of the rivet* 
was obstructed by sharp pointed rocks, and ita ra- 
pidity such that, as far as the eye could reach, it 
presented a perfect column of foam. The mount- 
ains, he 6aia, were equally inaccessibl(^ as neither 
man nor horse could cross them ; and, such being tho 
gtate of the country, neither he nor any of his nation: 
had ever attempted to go beyond these mountains. 
Cameahwait also said that he had been informed by* 
the Chopunnish, or iPierced-Nose Indians, who xe- 
ifide on this river West of the mountains, that it ran 
a great way towards the setting sun, and at length 
lost itself in a great lake of water, which was iU 
tasted, and inhere the white men lived. 
' " An Indian belonging to a band of ShOshonees 
who live to the southwest, and who happened to be 
at the camp, was then brought in, and inquiries were 
made of him. as to the character of the country in 
that direetioti : he described it in terms scarcely less 
terrible than those in which Cameahwait had repre- 
[lented the west. He said that his relations lived at* 
£■2 
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the distance of twenty days^ narckirom this ^aee, 
on a course a little to the west of south* and not iar 
from the whites, with whom they traded for horses, 
mules, cloth, metal, beads, and the shells here worn 
as ornaments, which are those of a species of pearl 
pyster. In ordef to reach his cotmtry, we should be 
obliged, during the first seven days, to climb over 
steep, rocky mountains, where there was no game» 
and where we should find nothing, but roots for sub- 
sistence ; and even for these we should be obliged 
to contend with a fierce, warlike people, whom he 
called the Broken-Moccasin, or Moccasin- wLth-Holes» 
who lived like bears in holes, and fed on roots, an^ 
the fiesh of such horses as they could steal or plun- 
der from those who passed through the mountains. 
So rough, indeed, was the passage, that the feet of 
^e horses would be wounded in such a manner that 
naany of them would be unable to proceed. The 
next part of the route was for ten days through a 
dry, parched, desert of san4, inhabited by no animal 
which would supp]^, us with subsistence ; and, as 
the, sun had now scorched the grass and dried up 
the small pools, which are sometimes scattered 
through this desert in the spring, both ourselves and 
our horses would perish for want of food and water. 
About the middle of this plain a large river passed 
&om southeast to northwest, which, though naviga-. 
ble, afforded neither timber nor salmon. Three ori 
four days' march beyond this plain his relations 
lived, in a country tolerably fertile, and partially 
covered with tinjber, on anqther large river running, 
in the same direction as the former. 'Hiis last dis-; 
charged itself into a third large river, on which re-' 
sided many powerful nations, with which his own 
were at war ; but whether it emptied itself into the 
great or stinking lake, as they call the ocean, he did 
iHot know. He said that from his country to the 
stinking lake it was a great distance ; and that the 
'^ute to it, taken by such of his relations as had( 
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"Visited it, was lup the river on wUch they lived, and 
over to that on which the white people lived, and 
which they knew discharged itself into this lake. 
This route he advised us to take ; but added that we 
had better delor the journey till spring, when he 
would himself conduct us. This ^count persuaded 
us that the streams of which he sppke were south- 
em branches of the Columbia, heading with the Rio 
des Apostolos and Bio Colorado, and that the route 
which he mentioned was to the Gulf of California,, 
Captain Clarke therefore told him that this road was 
too much towards the^ south for our purpose ; and 
then requested to know if the^'e was no route on the 
kft of the river where we now are, by which we 
might interoejpit it below the mountains ; but he 
knew of none except that through the barren plains, 
which, ke said, joined the mountains on that side, 
and through which it was impossible to pass at this 
season^ even if we were fortunate enough to escape 
the Broken-Moco«iio Indians. 
, " Captain Clarke recompensed the Indian by pre- 
aenting him a knife, with which he seemed much 
gratilted, and now inquired of Cameahwait by what 
Tonte the Pierced-Nose Indians, who, he said, lived 
west of the ipountains, crosscid over to the Missouri. 
This, be replied, was towards ihe nortn, but that the 
road was a very bad one ; ttiat during the passage, 
he had been told, they suffered excessively fronts 
hunger, being obliged to subsist for many days ou 
hemes aloile, therei bemg ho game in that part of 
the moujataios,' which were broken and tocky, and 
so thickly covered with timber that they could 
•cmreely pass. 

• ^ Surrottnded by difficulties as all the other routes 
were, this seemed to be the most practicable of all 
the passages by land ; since, if the Indians can pass 
the mountains with their women and children, no 
difficulties which they cQuld overcome would be 
lEiniudable to us , and if the tribes below the mount- 
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ains were as nnmerous as therf w«re repvesented Mr 
be, they must have some means of Mrtnisteins^ 
equally within onr power. They had told ns, in** 
deed, that the nations to the westward sabsisted 
principally on fish and loets, and that their only 
^me were a few elk, deer, and antelope, there be^ 
mg no buffalo west of the mountain. 

"The first object, howerer, was te ascertain 1ke> 
truth of their imormation rehtive te Ihe difficulty 
Of descending the rirer; and .for this puipose Cap» 
tain Clarke set out at three o'clock iti the afternoon^ 
accompanied by the jgaide and all his men except 
one, whom he left with orders to purchase a horse 
and join him as soon as possible. At the distance 
of four miles h*e crossed the river, and eight miles 
from the camp halted for the night at a small stream. 
The road which he followed was a beaten potk 
through a wide, rich meadow, in which were sereral 
Old ledges. On the route he taei a nnmber of raen^ 
women, and children, as well as horses ; one of the 
hien, who appeared to possess some consideration, 
turned back with him, and, obsenring a woman whii 
three ^almon, obtained them from her and presented 
them to the party. Captain Clarke ihot a rnoont-* 
ain cock, or cock of the plains, a dark brown bind 
larger than the common fowl, with a long poiirtei 
tail, and a fleshy protuberanee about the base of the 
upper chop, something like that of the tiudcey^ 
though without the isnout. in the moorinff, 

" August 21, he resumed his mareh early, and st 
the distance of &ve mil^ reached- an Indnui lodge 
of brush, inhabited by seven families of Shoshoneee. 
They behaved with great civility, gave the whiriie 
party as much boiled salmon as they could eat, and 
added as a present several dried saleM>n, and a coo^ 
siderable quantity of ehokeeherrtes. After smokn^ 
with them all, he visited the fish-^ear, wkidi was 
about two hundred yards distant. * 

The river was here divided by three smidl i8laad% 
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which caused the water to pas» along four channels. 
Of these, three were narrow, and stopped by means 
of trees, which were stretched across, and support- 
ed by willow stakes, sufficiently near each other to 
prevent the passage of the fish. About the' centre 
of each channel was placed a basket fotmed of wil* 
lows, eighteen or twenty feet in length, of a cylin- 
drical form, and terminating in a conic shape at its 
lower extremity : this was situated with its mouth 
upward, opposite to an aperture in the wear. The 
inain channel of the water was then conducted to 
this wear, and, as the fish entered it^ they became so 
entangled with each other that they could not move, 
and were taken out by untying the small end of the 
willow basket The wear in the main channel was 
formed in a manner somewhat different: there were, 
in fact, two distinct wears, formed of poles and wil- 
low sticks quite acrJ»ss the river, approaching each 
other obliquely, with an aperture in each side near 
the angle. It was made by tying a number of poles 
together at the tof), in parcels of three, which were 
then set up in a triangular form at the base, two of 
the poles being in Uie range desired for the wear, and 
the third down the stream. To these poles two 
ranges of other poles were next lashed horizontally^ 
with willow bark and withes, and willow sticks 
joined in with these crosswise, so as to form a kind 
of wicker-work from the bottom of the river to the 
height of three or four feet above the surface of the 
water. This was so close as to prevent the fish 
from passing ; and even in some parts, with the help 
of a little gravel and some stone, enabled them to , 
give any direction they wished to the water. Ttese 
two wears, being placed near to each other, one for 
the purpose of catching the fish as they ascended, 
the other as they went down the river, were provided 
with two baskets, made in the form already described, 
and which were placed at the apertures of the wear. 
.'* After examining thesd curioas objects, hd return- 
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ed to the lodges, mkd soon pisMd the river to &»& 
left, where an Indian brought him a tomahawk, which 
he said he had found in the grass, near the lodge 
where Captain Lewis had stayed during his first Tisit 
to the village. This was a tomahawk which had 
been missed at the time, and was supposed to be 
stolen: it was, however, the only article which had 
been lost in our intercourse with the nation ; and as 
even that was returned, the inference is highly hoii« 
ourable to the integrity of the Shoshonees. 

** On leaving the lodges. Captain Clarke crossed 
to the left side of the river, and despatched five 
men to the forics of it, in seardi of the man left be^ 
hind yesterday, who had procured a. horse and pro^t 
ceeded thither by another road, as Ihey were in^ 
formed. At the distance of fourteen miles they 
caught a very large salmon, two and a half feet long» 
in a cpeek six miles below the forks ; and, after trav-t 
elling about twenty miles through the valley, (aU 
lowing the course of the river^ which runs nearly 
northwest, they halted in a small meadow bn the 
light side, under a cliff of rocks. Here they were 
joined by the five men who had gone in quest of 
Crusatte. They had been to the forks of the riveci 
yirhere ^e natives jresoi!t in great numbers for th« 
purpose of fishing, and who inade our men a present 
of fivie fresh salmon. In addition to this, one deei^ 
was killed to-day. The western branch is much 
larger than the eastern ; and, after we passed the 
junction, we found the river about one hundred yank 
in width, rapid Bsd ^shoaiy, but with only a small 
quantity of timber on its banks. As Captain Lewis 
was the first white man who had visited its waters. 
Captain Clarice gave it the name of Lewis's River« 
The low grounds through which he had passed to# 
day were rich and wide, but where he encamped iii 
Hie evening the hilLs began to assume a formidabhi 
aspect." * • ♦ 
'.f* August 23. He soon began to perceive that the 
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tftdiaoi aceotmts weie not exaggerated. Attbe dis^^ 
tance of a mile he passed a small creek, and th^^ 
points of four mountains^ which were rocky, and so- 
high that it seemed almost impossible to cross them 
with horses* 1*he road lay over the sh^irp frag- 
ments of rocks which had fafiea from the m6itntains)< 
and which were strewed in heaps for miles to«^ 
gether ; yet the horses^ although tmshodt trarelled 
across them a» fast as the men, and without detain*^ 
lug' them a moment, lliey passed two bold ruU'*' 
ning streamai} and readied the entrance of a small 
riTcr, where a feW Indian families resided. These 
had not been previoitofy acquainted with the arrival 
of the whites \ the guide was behind j and the wood 
80 thick that we came upon them Unobserved, till at 
a very short distance. As soon as they saw us, thct- 
women and children lied in great consternation ; the 
men offered us everything theyhad-nhe fish dn thfl 
scaflTolds, the dried berries, and the collars of elk's 
ttishes Worn by the cbildren^ We took only a small 
quantity of the food, and:gave them^ in return, somd 
small articles, whic^h conSduced tery much to pacify^ 
them. The guide now doming up^ explained to> 
them who we were; and the object of our visitf 
wliich seemed to relieve their feats : still a number 
of the women and children did not recover from* 
their fright, but cried during our stay, which lasted 
about an hour. The guide, whom we found a very 
friendly, intelligent old man, informed us that up thiS' 
river there was a road which led over the mount* 
mns to the Missouri. On resumtngf hts route, he 
Went along the steep side of a mountain about threct; 
miles, and then reached the riter near a small isl« 
and, at the lower part of which we encamped t ii& 
here attempted to take some fislu but could obtain- 
only one small salmon. The river was here shoal 
and rapid, with many rocks scattered in various di« 
rectioQs along its bed. On the sides of the mounts 
ains were some scattered pines, and the tops of 
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those oh the left were covered with thera; tbefe 
were, however, but few in the low grounds through 
which we passed ; indeed, we only saw a single tree 
fit to make a canoe, and even that was small. The 
country has an abundant growth of berries, and we 
met several women and children gathering them, 
who bestowed them upon us with great liberality. 
Among the woods Captain Clarke observed a spe- 
cies of woodpecker, the beak and tail of which were 
white, the wings black, and every other part of the 
body of a dark brown : its size was that of the robin, . 
and it fed on the seeds of the pine. 

" August 23. Captain Clarke set off very early ; but, 
as his route lay along the steep side of a mountain, 
over irregular and broken masses of rocks, which 
wounded the horses* feet, he was pbUged to proceed 
slowly. At the distance of four miles he reached 
the river ; but the rocks here became so steep, and - 
projected so far into the stream, that there was no 
mode of passing except through the water. This 
he did for some distance, though the current was^ 
very rapid, and so deep that they were forced to 
swim their horses. After following the edge of the 
water for about a mile under this steep cliff, he 
reached a small meadow, below which the wholO' 
current of the river beat against the right shore on 
which he was, and which was formed of a solid 
rock, perfectly inaccessible to horses. Here, too, 
the little track which he had been pursuing termi- 
nated. He therefore resolved to leave the horses, 
and the greater part of the men at this place, and 
examine the river still farther, in order to determine 
if there were any possibility of descending it in ca« 
noes. Having killed nothing except a single goose 
to-day, and the whole of their provision being con- 
sumed last evening, it was by no means advisable- 
to remain any length of time where they were. He 
BOW directed the men to fish and hunt at this place 
till hi0 return; and then, with his guid^ and three 
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iDthers, he proceeded, clambering over immenae 
rocks and along the sides of lofty precipices which 
bordered the stream, mitil at about twelve miles' dis- 
tance he reached a small meadow, the first he had 
seen on the river since he left his party. A little 
below this meadow, a large c^eek, twelve yards 
wide and of some depth, discharges itself from the 
Dorth. Here were' some recent signs of an Indian 
encampment, and the tracks of a number of horses, 
which must have come along a plain Indian path 
which he now saw following the course of the creek , 
This stream, his guide said, led towards a large 
fiver running to the north, and was frequented by 
another nation for the purpose of catching fish. He 
remained here two hours, and, having taken some 
small fish, made «i dinner on them, with the additioil 
of a few berries. 

"From the place where he had left the party to 
the mouth of this creek, it presented one continued 
rapid, in which are five snoals, neither of which 
could be passed with loaded canoes ; and the bag* 
gage must therefore be transported for a consider* 
able distance over the steep mountains, where it 
would be impossible to employ horses for the relief 
of the men. Even the empty boats must be let 
down the rapids by means of cords, and not even in 
that way without great risk both to the canoes as 
well as to the men. At one of these shoals, indeed, 
the rocks rise so perpendicularly from the water as 
to leave no hope of a passage, or even a portage^ 
without great labour in removing rocks, and in some 
instances cutting away the earth. ; 

"To surmount these difficulties would exhaust 
the strength of the party, and, what was equally dis- 
couraging, would waste our time and consume our 
provisions, of neither of which had we much to 
spare. The season was now far advanced, and the 
Indians had told us we should shortly have snow. 
The salmon, too, had so far disappear^, that the na* 

Vol. I.-F f 
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tives themtebres were haBtening from the countrjH 
and not an animal of any kind larger than ai)hea8* 
ant or a squirrel, and of these a few only, wotdd 
then be seen in this part of the mountains : after 
whieh we should be obliged to rely on our own stock 
of provisions^ which would not support us more than 
ten days. These circuiastances combine to render 
h passage by water impractkable in our preseoit 
•ituation. To descend, the icourae of the nver on 
horseback was the other altematiTe, and scarcely a 
taore inviting one. The river was so deep that 
there were only a few places where it could be ford^ 
(ed, and the rocks approach^ so near the water as to 
render it impossible to make a route along its edgei» 
tn crossing the mountains themselves, we should 
have to encounter, besides their steepness, one bar* 
ren surface of broken masses of rock, down whic^ 
in certion seasons, the torrents sweep vast quantities 
of stone into the river. These rocks are of a whi» 
tish brown, and towards the base of a gray colour^ 
ttnd so hard that, on striking them with steel, they 
yield a fire tike flint. This sombre appearance was 
in some {rfacies scarcely relieved by a single treoi 
though near the river and on the creeks there was 
tnore timber, 'among which were some tall pine t 
lieveral of these might be made into canoes, and, by 
lashing two of them together, one of tolerable mw 
toight be farmed. 

** After dinner he continued his route, and at the 
distahce of half a mile passed another creek, about 
five yards wide. Here his guide informed him that 
by ascending the creek for some distance he would 
have a better road, and out off a considerable bend 
of the river towards the south. He therefore pur^- 
sued a well<beaten Indian track up this creek for 
about six miles, when, leaving the creek to the rights 
he passed over a ridge, and, after walking a mile, 
again met the river, where it flows through a mead*' 
ow of about eighty $icres in extenti This they pasa-^ 
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ed, and then ascended a high and steep peak of a. 
mountain, from which the guide now pointed out 
where the river broke through the mountains, about 
twenty miles distant :«>n^]: the base of the mount- 
ains a small river falls in from the south. This 
Tiew was terminated ^hy^ one of the loftiest moimt- 
ains Captain Olarke lia^irer seen, which was per- 
fectly covered with snow. Towards this formida- 
ble barrier the hver went directly on ; and there it 
vas, as the guide c^bseryedy that the difficulties and 
dangers of which he and 0«meahwait bad spoken 
commenced. After reaching the mountain, he said, 
the river continqed its course towards the north for 
many miles; between high perpendicular rocks which 
were scattered along its bea. It then penetrated 
the mountains through a narrow gap, on each side 
of which arose perpendicalarly a rock as high as the 
top of the mountain before them; that the river then 
made a bend which concealed its fiiture course from 
yiew ; and as it was alike impossible to descend the 
liver or dambet over that vast mountain, eternaUy 
covered with snow, neither he nor any of his nation 
had ever been lower than at a place where they could 
see the gap made by the river on entering the mount* 
ains. To that place, he said, he would conduct Cap^ 
tain Clarke» if he desired it, by the next evening. But 
the latter was in ho need of farther evidence to con« 
vince him of the utter hnpracticabiHty of the route be- 
fore him. He had i^ready witnessed the difficulties of 
part of the road ; yet, after all these, his guide, whose 
intelligence and veracity he could not doubt, now as- 
Qiived him that their difficulties were only commen- 
cing, and what he saw before him too clearly convin- 
ced hin) of the Indian's veracity. He therefore de- 
t0rmined to aba&don this route, and returned to the 
upper part <^ the last creek they had passed, and, 
leaching it m hour after dark, encamped for the 
night : <hi this creek he had seen in the morning aa 
Lilian road coming in from the north. PisappoioU 
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ed in finding a route by water, Captain Clarke nov; 
questioned his guide more particularly as to the di- 
rection of this road, which he seemed to understand 
perfectly. He drew a map on the sand, and repre- 
sented the road, as well as that they had passed 
yesterday on Berry Creek, as both leading towards 
two forks of the same great river, where resided a 
nation called Tushepaws, who, haying no salmon on 
their own river, came by these rosds to the fish- 
wears on Lewises River. He had himself been 
among these Tushepaws, and, having once accompa- 
nied them on a fishing party to another river, had 
there seen Indians who had come from across the 
Rocky Mountains. After a great deal of conversa- 
tion, or, rather, talking by signs, and a second and 
more particular map had been drawn by his guide, 
Captain Clarke felt persuaded that the latter knew ' 
of a road from the Shoshonee village they had leh. 
to the great river to the north, without coming so 
low down as this on a route impracticable for horses. 
^ August 24. Being desirous of hastening his return, 
he set out early ; and, after descending the creek to 
the river, stopped to breakfast on berries in the mead- 
ow above the second creek. He then went on, but 
unfortunately fell from a rock, and injured his leg 
very much ; though he walked forward as rapidly as 
he could, and at four in the afternoon rejoined his 
men. During his absence they had killed a mountain^ 
cock and a few pheasants, and taken some small fish, 
on which, with^haws and service-berries-, they had 
subsisted. Captain Clarke immiediately sent for- 
ward a man on horseback with a note to Captain 
' Lewis, apprizing him of the result of his inquiries,' 
and late in the afternoon set out with the rest of the* 
l^rty, and encamped at the distance of two miles. 
The men were much disheartened at the bad pros- 
pect of escaping from the mountains; and, having 
nothing to eat but a few berries, which have made 
several of them sick, they all passed a disagreeabto. 



night, which was tendered move vmeomfortable by 
4 heavy dew. 

" August 25. Ifhe wint of ptovisiotw tirged Cap- 
tain Clarice to return as soon as possible : he there^ 
fbre set out eariy, and halted an noor in passing tho 
Indian camp near the fish- wears. These people 
treated them with great kindness ; for, though poor 
and dirty, they willingly give what Kttle they pos^ 
aiess. They gave the whole party boiled salmon 
and dried berries, which were not, however, in suf* 
Hcient quantities to appease their hunger. They 
soon resumed their om road ; but as abstinence, ot 
the strange diet, had given one of the men a very 
severe illness, they were detained much on his ac- 
<5ount, and it was not tin late in the day they reach- 
ed the cliff under which they had encamped on the 
21st. They immediately began to fish and hunt in 
order to procure a meal, and caught several small 
fish. By means of the guide they obtained two sal-* 
ibon flrom a party of women and children, who, with 
one man, were going below to gather berries. This 
supplied them with about half a meal ; but after 
dark they were regaled with a beaver which one of 
the hunters brought in. 

" August 26. The morning was fine, and three 
men were despatched ahead to hunt, while the rest 
were detained until nine o'clock, in order to retake 
dome horses which had strayed away during the 
night. They then proceeded along the route by the 
forks of the river, till they reached the lower In- 
dian camp where they first were when we met 
them. The whole camp immediately flocked around 
them with great appearance of cordiality, but all the 
spare food of the village did not amount to more 
wan two salmon, which they gave to Captain Clarke, 
Who distributed them among his men. The hunters 
had not been able to kill anything, nor had either 
Captain Clarke or the ffr^ater part of his men any 
ibod daring the twenty«four hours, till towards eren^ 
FrS 
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tog one of them sbot a salmon in the river, and ai 
few small fish were caught, which furnished t^em 
Kith a scanty meaL The only animals they had 
seen were a few pigeons and some very wild hares ; 
also great numbers of the large black grasshopper, 
and several ground-lizards. 

"August 27. The men, who were engaged last 
night in mending their moccasins, all except one 
ivent out hunting, but no game was to be procured. 
One of them, however, took a small salmon, and the 
Indians made them a present of another, on which 
the whole party made a very slight breakfast. These 
Indians, to whom such a life is famihar, seem con* 
tented, although they depend for subsistence on the 
scanty productions of the fishery. But ourmen^ 
Who are used to hardships, but have been accus- 
tomed to have the first wants of nature >egulaiiy 
supplied, feel very sensibly their wretched situa- 
tion ; their strength is wasting away, and they b^- 
gin to express their apprehensions of being without 
food in a country perfectly destitute of any means 
of supporting life except a few fish. In the course 
of the day an Indian brought into the camp five 
salmon, two of which Captain Clarke bought, and 
made a supper for the party. 

" August 28. There was a frost again this morn- 
ing. The Indians gave the party two salmon out 
of several which they had caught in their traps, and, 
having purchased two more, they ^ere enabled to 
subsist on them during the day. A camp of about 
forty Indians from the west fork passed td-day, oa 
their route to the eastward. The prospect of pro* 
visions is getting worse every day; the hunters, 
>¥ho had ranged through the country in every di- 
rection where game might be expected, have seen 
nothing. The fishery iis scarcely more pwductive ; 
for an Indian who was out all day with his fish-gig 
killed only one salmon# Besides the four fish pro- 
pured from the Indians, Captain Qlarke obtamed 
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some fishroe in exchange for three small fish-hooks^ 
the use of which he taught them, and which they 
very readily comprehended. All the men who are 
|iot engaged in nunting are oocnpied in making 
pack-saddles for the horses which Captain Lewis 
mformed us he had bought. 

" August 20. Two hunters were despatched early 
in the morning, but they returned without killing 
anything ; and the only game we procured was a 
beaver, which was caught last night in a trap, which 
he carried off two miles before he was found. Tlie 
fur of this animal is as good as any we have ever 
seen ; nor does it, in fact, appear to be ever out of 
season on the upper branches of the Missouri. This 
beaver, with several dozen of fine trout, gave us a 
plentiful subsistence for the day. The party were 
occupied chiefly in making pack-saddles ; in the 
manufacti^re of which, we supply the place of nails 
and boards by substituting, for the first, thongs of 
taw hide, which answer the purpose very well, and 
for boards we use the handles of our oars and the 
plank of some boxes, the contents of which we 
empty into sacks of raw hides made for the purpose. 
The Indians who visit us behave with the greatest 
decorum, and the women are busily engaged in ma- 
king and mending the moccasins of the party. As 
we had still some superfluous baggage which would 
be too heavy to cariy across the mountains, it be- 
came necessary to make a cache or deposite. For 
this purpose we selected a spot on the bank of the 
liver, three quarters of a mile below the camp, and 
three men were set to dig it, with a sentinel in the 
neighbourhood, who was ordered, should the natives 
straggle that way, to fire a signal for the workmen 
to desist and separate. Towards evening the cach$ 
was completed, without being perceived by the In- 
dians, and the packages were prepared for deposite,** 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Contest between Drewyer and a Shoshonee.— Fiddity and 
. Honoar of that Tribe.— The Partjr set out on their Journey. 
--Conduct of Cameahwait reprot^d, and himself reconciled. 
—Easy Parturition of the Shovhonee Women.— History g€ 
this Nation.— Their Tenor of the Pahkees.— Their Oomo- 
ment, and Family Eoonon^y in the Treatment of their Wom- 
en.— Their Complaints of Spanish Treachery. — Description 
of their Weapons of War.— Curious Mode of makinf Shielda. 
•^Caparison of their Horses.- Dress of the Men and Women 
particularly described.— Their Mode of acquiring new Nam«k 

" AucHJST 31. The weather was very coU, the wa-. 
ter standing in vessels exposed to the air being cov- 
ered with ice a quarter of an inch thick : the ink 
froze in the pen, and the low grounds were perfect- 
ly whitened with iro»t ; but after this the day proved 
excessively warm. The party were engaged ia 
their usual occupadons, and completed twenty sad- 
dles wi^ the necessary harness, aU prepared for use 
as soon as the Indians should arrive. Our twO 
hunters, who were despatched early in the rooming, 
did not return, so that we were obliged to encroach 
on our pork and com, which we consider as the last 
resource when our casual supplies of game faiL 
After daric we carried the baggage to the cMcke^ de- 
positing what we thought too cumbrous to carry 
with us : that is, all the specimens of plants, seeds^ 
and minerals collected since leaving the Falls of the 
l^issouri, with a small assortment of medicines. 
Late at night Drewyer returned with a fawn, and a 
considerable quantity of Indian plunder, which he 
had taken by way of reprissd. While hunting this 
morning in the Shoshos^ Cove, he came suddenly 
tipon an Indian camp, at which were an old man, a 
young one, three wodien, and a boy : they showed 
no surprise at the sight of 'him, and he therefore 
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rode up to them, and, after tnraiag his horse loose 
to graze, sat down and began to converse with them 
by signs. They had just finished a repast on some 
roots, and in about twenty minutes one of the wom« 
en spoke to the rest of the party, who immediately 
went out, collected their horses, and began to saddle 
them. Having rested himself, Drewyer thought he 
would continue his hunt, and, rising, went to catch 
his horse, who was at a short distance, forgetting at 
the moment to t9ke up his rifle. He had scarcely 
gone more than fifty paces when the Indians mount* 
ed their horses, the young man snatched up the riflOi 
and, leaving all their baggage, whipped their horses, 
and set off at full speed towards the passes of the 
mountains : Drewyer instantly jumped on his horse 
and pursued them. After running about ten miles 
the horses of the women nearly gave out ; and they, 
finding Drewyer gaining on them, raised dreadful 
cries, which induced the young man to slacken his 
pace ; and, being mounted on a very fleet horse, rode 
round them at a short distance. Drewyer now came 
up with the women, and by signs persuaded them 
that he did not mean to hurt them. They then stop- 

e$d, and as the young man came towaids them, 
rewyer asked him for his rifle ; but the only part 
of the answer which he understood was Pahkee, the 
name by which they call their enemies, the Minne« 
tarees of Fort de Prairie. While they were thus 
engaged in talking, Drewyer watched his opportuni- 
ty, and„ seeing the Indian off his guard, galloped up 
to him and seized his rifle. He struggled for some 
time ; but, finding Drewyer getting too strong foe 
him, had the presence of mind to open the pan and 
let the priming fall out : after this he let go his hold, 
and, giving his horse the whip, escaped at full speed, 
leaving the women to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Drewyer then returned to where he had first seen 
them : here he found the baggage theyliad left be« 
kind, and brought it to the camp with him. 
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-^" August Sd. This mofxatkg early, two men were 
sent to eomi^ete the covering of the eache^ which 
eould not be so perfectHy done during the night as to 
elude the search of the Indians. On examining the 
q[>oils which Drewyer had <^tained, they were found 
to consist of several dressed and undressed skins i 
two bogs wove with the bark of the silk grass, each 
containing a bushel of dried service-berries, and 
about the same quantity of roots ; an instrument 
made of bone for manufacturing flints into heads for 
arrows, besides a number of flinwstones. These last 
were much of the same colour, and nearly as trans-v 
parent, as common black glass, and when cut, sep* 
arated in flakes, leaving a very sharp edge. Tho 
roots were of three kmds, and folded separately 
Irom each other, in hides of buffalo made into parch* 
ment. The first was a fusiform root, six inches 
long, and about the size of a man's finger at the lar-* 
gest end, with radicles larger than is usual in roota 
el the fusiform kind. The rind was white and thin ; 
the body also white, mealy, and easily reducible by 
pounding to a substance resftmbling flour, like which 
It thickened by boiling, and was of an agreeable fla- 
vour: it is eaten frequei^tly in its raw state, either 
green or dried. The second speicies was much mu- 
lilated, but appeared to be fibrous ; it was of a cy- 
^drical form, about the size of a small quill, hard 
and brittle. A part of the rind, which had not beeii 
detached in the preparation, was hard and black, but 
the rest pf the root was perfectly white : this, the 
Indians informed us, was always b(Hled:i)efQre eat- 
mg ; and on making the expenment, we found that 
it became perfectly soft, but had a Ijutter taste, which 
was nauseous to us, but which the Indians seemed 
to relish ; for, on giving the roots to them, they were 
very greedily eaten. The third species was a small 
But, about the size of a nutmeg, of an irregularly 
lounded form, sometluiig like the smallest of the 
Jerusaleniartiohoke,.Bnd which, on boilingi we found^ 



to ted^mble it in flavour t it is certainly the best rool 
We have seen in use among the ^dians. On inqui** 
ring of them fi'om what plants these roots were pro- 
cured, they informed lis that none of them gre^ 
hear the place where we were* 

" The men were -chiefly employed in dressing thd 
tkins belonging to the party who had accompanied 
Captain Clarke. About eleven o'clock, ChaboneaU 
and his wife returned with Cameahwait} accompa-^ 
nied by about fifty men with their women and chil* 
dren» Aftei^ they had encamped near us and turn* 
ed loose their horses^ we called a Council of all the 
chiefs and warriors, and addressed a speech to them t 
additional presents were then distributed, particular- 
ly to the two second chiefs, who had, agreeably to 
their promises, exerted themselves in our favour. 
The couhcil was then adjourned) and all the Indians 
were treated with an abundant meal of boiled Indian 
corn and beans* The poor Wretches, who had no 
animal food, and scarcely anything but a few fish^ 
had been almost starved, and received this new luxu^ 
ly with great thankfulness. Out of compliment to 
the Chief, we gave him a few dried squashes which 
'We had brought from the Mandans, and he declared 
it was the best food he had ever tasted except sugar^ 
a small lump of which he had received (rom his sis* 
ter. He now declared how happy they should all 
be to live in a country which produced so many good 
things; and we told him that it would not be long 
before the white men would put it in their power to 
live where they might themselves cultivate all these 
kinds of food instead of wandering among the mount- 
ains. He appeared to be much pleased with this in-* 
formation ; and the whole party being now in excel* 
lent temper after their repast, we began oUr purchase 
of horses. We soon obtained fiv^ good ones on 
Very reasonable terms i that is, by giving for each 
merchandise which cost us originally about six dol- 
lars. We have again to admire the perfect decency 
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tnd propriety of their conduct ; for, although so no- 
merous, they do not attempt to crowd round ouf 
camp, or take anything which they see lying about ; 
and whenever they borrow knives, or kettles, or any 
other article from the men, they return them with 
great fidelity. 

" Towards evening we formed a drag of bushes, 
and in about two hours caught ^yq hundred and 
twenty-eight very good fish, most of them large trout. 
Among them we observed, for the first time, ten or 
twelve trout of a white or silvery colour, except on 
the back and head, where they were of a bluish cast. 
In appearance and shape they resembled exactly the 
speckled trout, except that they were not quite as 
large, though the scales were much larger, and the 
flavour equally good. The greater part of the fish 
was distributed among the Indians. 

" August 23. Our visiters seemed to depend whol- 
ly on us for food, and as the state of our provisions 
obliged us to be careful of our remaining stock of 
com and fiour, this was an additional reason for ur- 
ging our departure ; but Cameahwait requested us to 
wait till the arrival of another party or hi^ nation, 
who were expected to-day. Knowing that it would 
be in vain to oppose his wish, we consented, and 
two hunters were sent out, with orders to go farther 
up the southeast fork than they had hitherto been. 
At the same time the chief was informed of the low 
state of our provisions, and advised to send out most 
of his young men to hunt : this he recommended 
them to do, and most of them set out. We then sunk 
our canoes by means of stones to the bottom of the 
river i a situation which, better than any other, se- 
cured them against the effects of the high waters, 
and the frequent fires of the plains, the Indians hav- 
ing promised not to disturb them during our absence ; 
a promise we believed the more readily, as they were 
almost too lazy to take the trouble of raising them 
for firewood. We were desirous of purchasmg 
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iotkie more hones, bat they declined seMiny any until 
%« should reach their camp in the mountams. Soon 
after starting, the Indism hunters discovered a mule 
buck, and twelve of their horsemen pursued it for 
lour miles. We saw the chase, which was very en- 
tertaining, and at length they rode it down and killed 
h. This mule buck was the largest deer of any kind 
vre have seen, being nearly as large as a doe elk. 
Besides this, they brought in another deer and three 
goats; but, instead of a general distribution of the 
meat) sudi as wo have hitherto seen among all the 
tribes of Indians, we observed that some families 
had a large share, while others received none. On 
inquiring of Cameahwait the reason of this custom, 
he said that meat among them was scarce, and that 
each hunter reserved what he had killed for the use 
of himself and his own family, none of the rest 
having any claim on what he chose to keep. Our 
hunters returned soon after with two mule deer and 
three common deer, three of which we distributed 
among the families that had received none of the 
game of their own hmiters* About three o'dock 
the expected party, consis^g of fifty men, women^ 
and children, arrived. We now learned that most 
of the Indians were on thmr way down the valley 
towards the buffiedo country, and some an:xiety to ao» 
company them ai^[>eared to prevail among those who 
had promised to assist us in crossing the mountains* 
We ourselves were not without some apprehension 
that they might leave us; but, as they continued to 
say that they woukl return with us, nothing was 
said upon the subject. We were, however, resolved 
to Stan early in the roommg, and therefore de*- 
spatched two men to hunt in the cove, and leave the 
l^me on the ^route we should pass the next day. 

'* August 24. As the Indians who arrived the day 
before had a number of spwre horses, we thought it 
probable they might be willing to dispose of them, 
mA desired the chief to q;>eak to them in relation to 

Vol. I.— G o 
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it. They declined gividg any positive answer, but 
requested to see the goods which we proposed to 
exchange. We then produced some battle-axes 
which we had made at Fort Mandan; ^uid a quantity 
of kniveS) with both of which they appeared very 
much pleased ; and we were soon able to purchase 
three horses, by giving for each an axe, a knife, a 
handkerchief, and a little paint» To this we were 
obliged to add a second knife, a handkerchief, a shirt, 
and a pair of leggins before we could obtain a mule ; 
and such is the estimation in which those animals 
are held, that even at this price, which was double 
that for a horse, the fellow who sold him took to 
himself great merit, in having given away, as he 
said, one of them to us. They now declared they 
had no more horses for sale ; and as we had already 
nine of our own, two hired ones, and a mule, we be« 
gan loading them as heavily as was prudent, and* 
placing the rest of the baggage on the shoulders of 
the Indian women, left our camp at twelve o^clock. 
We were all on foot except Sacajawea, for whom 
her husband had purchased a horse with some arti- 
cles which we gave Mm for that purpose : an In- 
dian, however, Imd the politeness to offer Captain 
Lewis one of his horses to ride, which he accepted, 
in order better to direct the march of the party. 

" We crossed the river below the forks, directing 
our course towards the cove by the route already 
passed, and had just reached the lower part of it, 
when an Indian rode up to Captain Lewis to inform 
him that one of his men was very sick, and unable 
to come on% The party was immediately halted e^ 
a run which falls into^the creek on the left, when 
Captain Lewis rode back two miles, and found Wiser 
severely afflicted with the colic: by giving him 
some essence of peppermint and laudanum, he re- 
covered sufficiently to ride Captain Lewis's horse, 
the latter rejoining the party on foot. When he aiv 
rived, he found that the Indians, who had been impa- 
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tiently expecting his return, had unloaded their 
horses and turned therki loose, and made their camp 
for the night. It would have been fruitless to re- 
monstrate, and not prudent to excite any irritation; 
and therefore, although the sun was still hish, and 
we had made only six miles, we thought it best to 
•remain with them: after we had encamped there 
fell a slight shower of rain. One of the men caught 
•everal fine trout ; but Drewy er, who had been sent 
out to hunt, returned without having killed any- 
thing. We therefore gave a little com to those of 
the Indians who were engaged in carrying our baff- 
gage, and who had absolutely nothing to eat. We 
iilso advised Cameahwait, as we could not supply 
the whole of his people with provisions, to recom- 
mend to all who were not assisting us to go on be- 
fore us to their camp. This he did; but in the 
morning, 

** August 25, a few only followed his advice, the 
vest accompanying us at some distance on each side. 
We set out at sunrise, and, after going seventeen 
miles, halted for dinner within two miles of the nar- 
row pass in the moimtains. The Indians who were 
-on the sides of our party had started some ante- 
lopes, but were obUged, after a pursuit of several 
hours, to abandon the chase. Our hunters had, in 
the mean time, brought in three deer, the greater 
part of which was distributed among the Indians. 
lYhile at dinner, we learned by means of Sacajawea 
that the young men who left us this morning had 
carried a request from the chief that the village 
should break up its encampment, and meet his party 
to-morrow, when they would all go down the Mie(- 
' souri into the buffalo country. Alarmed at this new 
caprice, which, if not counteracted, threatened to 
leave ourselves and baggage on the mountains, or, 
even if we shoifld reach the waters of the Columbia, 
to prevent our obtaining horses to go on farther, 
-Captain Lewis immediately called the thiee chiefti 
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togiether. After smoking a pipe, he asked them if 
they were men of their word, and if we could rehr 
^n their promises. They readily replied in the af- 
.^rmative. He then asked if they had tiot agreed to 
assist us in earr3ang our baggage over the mount- 
ains. To this they also answered yes. And why, 
then, said he, hare you requested your people to 
4aeet us to-morrow, where it wil be impossible for 
us to trade for horses, as you promised we shouUL 
If, he continued, you had not promised to help us in 
transporting our goods over the mountains, we 
should not have attempted it, but have returned 
down the river; after which no white men would 
have ever come into your country. If you wish the 
vdiites to be your friends, and to bring you arms and 
protect you from your enemies, you should never 
promise what you do not mean to perform : when i 
first met you you doubted what I said, yet you af- 
terward saw that I told you the truth. How, then, 
4szn you doubt what I now tell you ! You see that 
I have divided amon^ you the meat which my hunt- 
•ers kiU, and I promise to give all who assist us a 
share of whatever we have to eat K, therefore, 
you intend to keep your promise, send one of the 
young men immecuately to order the people to r^ 
main at the village till we arrive. 

'^ The two inferior chiefs then said that they had 
wished to keep their word, and to assist us ; that 
4hey had not sent for the people, but, on the contra- 
^, had disapproved of the measure, which was done 
ivhoUy by the first chief. Oameahwait remained 
eilent for some time : at last he said that he knew 
he had done wrong, but that, seeing all his people in 
want of provisions, he had wished to hasten their 
•departure for the country where their wants might 
•be suppHed. He, however, now declared that, hav- 
ing passed his word, he would never violate it, and 
counter-orders were immediately sent to the village 
by a young man, to whom we gave a handkerchief 
in order to ensure despatch and fidelity. 
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: "This difficulty being now adjusted, our march 
was resumed with an unusual degree of alacrity on 
the part of the Indians. We passed a spot where, 
•six years ugo, the Shostionees had suffered a very 
severe defeat from the Minnetarees; and late iu 
the evening we reached the upper part of the cove, 
Srhere the creek enters the mountains. The pan 
'Of the cove on the northeast side of the creek has 
lately b^en burned, most probably as a signal on 
^some occasion. Here we were joined by our hunt- 
ers^ with a single deer, which Captain Lewis gave, 
lis a proof of hisr sincerity, to the women and chil- 
dren, and remained supperless himself. As we came 
along we observed several large hares, some ducks, 
and many of the cock of the plains : in the low 
^[rounds of the cove were also considerable quanti- 
ties of wild onions. 

'^August 26. The morning was excessively cold, 
and the ice in our vessels was nearly a quarter of 
an inch in thickness : we set out at sunrise, and 
Boon reached the fountain of the Missouri, where 
we halted' for a few minutes, and then crossing the 
dividing ridge, reached the fine spring where Captain 
Lewis had slept oh the 12th, in his first excursion 
to the Shoshone^ camp. The grass on the hillside 
was perfectly dry, and parched by the sun ; but near 
the spring it was quite green : we therefore halted 
for dinner, and turned out our horses to feed. To 
each of the Indians engaged in carrying our bag- 
gage was distributed a pint of com, which they 
parched, then pounded, and made a sort of soup. 

** One of the women, who had been leading two 
of our pack-horses, halted at a rivulet abouta mile 
behind, and sent on the two horses by a female 
friend. On inquiring of Cameahwait the cause of her 
detention, he answered, with great apparent uncon- 
cern, that she had just stopped to lie in, but would 
soon overtake us. In fact, we were astonished to see 
her, in about an hour's time, come on with her new* 
Go2 
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bom infant, and pass us on ^r way to the oamp» 
seemingly io perfect health. The wonderful facfliQr 
with w&ch the Indian women give birth to their chil- 
dren, would seem some benevolent gift of nature, va 
exempting them from pains which their savage state 
would render doubly grievous." • • • 

^ The tops of the high, irregular mountains to 
the westward were still entirely covered with snow ; 
and the coolness which the a^r acquired in passin|^ 
over them was a very agreeable rehef from the 
heat, which had dried up the herbage on the side^ 
of the hills. While we stopped the women were 
busily employed in collecting the root of a plant 
with which they feed their children, who, like their 
mothers, were nearly half starved, and in a wretched 
condition. It is a species of fennel, which grows in 
^e moist grounds : the radix is of the knob kind, of 
a lonff ovate form,'terminating in a single radicle, 
the whole being three or four inches long, and the 
thickest part about the size of a man^s little finger. 
When fresh, it is white, firm, and crisp ; and when 
dried and pounded, makes a fine white meal. It,9 
flavour is not unlike that of aniseed, though less 
pungent. From one to four of these knobbed roots 
are attached to a single «tem, which rises to th^ 
height of three or four feet, and is jointed, smootl^ 
cylindric, and has several small peduncles, one at 
each joint above the sheathing leaf. Its colour is 
a deep green, as is also that of the leaf, which i§ 
sheathing, sessile, and polipahite, the divisions be- 
ing long and narrow. The flowers, which were in 
bloom, are small and numerous, with white and um- 
Delliferous petals: there are no root leaves. A^ 
soon as the seeds have matured, the roots of the 
present year, as well as the stem, decline, and are rer 
newed in the succeeding spring from the little kno^ 
which unites the roots. The sunflower was also 
abundant here, and the seeds, which were ^w ripej 
were gathered in considerable quafi^tie^ md, after 
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Iwing pounded and njMed between mnodth stoneft, 
form a kind of meal* which is a favourite dish amoifg 
the Indians. 

'^ After dinner we continued our route, and were 
soon met by a party of young men on horseback, 
who turned with us land went to the village. As 
soon as we were within sight of it, Cameahwait re- 
quested ^at we should discharge our guns: the 
men were therefore drawn up in a single rank, and 
gave a running fire of two rounds, to the great sat- 
isfaction of tfa^ Indians. We then proceeded to the 
encampment, where We arrived about six o^clock, 
and were conducted to the leathern lodge, in the 
ventre of tMrty^two others made of brush. The 
^ggage wa$ arranged near this tefft, which Gap- 
tain Lewis occupied, and was surrounded by those 
of the men, so as to secure it from pillage. This 
camp was in a beautiful smooth meadow, near the 
river, and about three miles above the camp where 
we first visited the Indians. We here found Ooltelr, 
who had beeik sent by Captain Clarke with a note 
apprizing us that there were no hopes of a passage 
by water, and that the most practicable route seeitt- 
ed to be that mentioned by his guide, towards the 
north. Whatever road we should decide to take, it 
was now necessary to provide ourselves with hor- 
ses. We therefore informed Cameahwait of our 
intention of going to the great river beyond the 
n^ountains, and that we wished to purchase tweniy 
more horses. Re replied that the Miniietarees had 
stolen a great number of their horses the last spring, 
but that he still hoped they coidd spare us that num- 
1^. In order not to lose the preisent favourable 
moment, and to keep the Indians as cheerful as pos- 
sible, the violins were brought out, and our men dail- 
«ed, greatly to their cKversion. This mirth was the 
more welcome as our situation was not precisely 
such as would most dispose us to gayety ; lor we 
lad only a litHe parched com to eat, and our means 
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of sobnsteiKie or of saoeess depended on the ' 
vering temper of tbe natives, wlio mi^^t change 
their minds the next day. 

^' The Shosbonees ace a snail tiibe of the nation 
called the Snake Indians/ a >agiie ai^Uation, whieh 
embraces at once the inhabitants of the southern 
.parts of the Rocky Monntains and of the i^ins on 
either side. The Sboahonees wi^ whom we now 
were amoont to about one hundred warrims, and 
three times that number of women and children. 
Within their own recollection they formerly lived 
in the plains, but they have been driven into the 
mowitams by the Pahkees, or the roving Indians of 
the Sascatchawan, and are now oUiged to visit oc- 
casionally, and by stealth, the country of their an- 
cestors. Their lives, indeed, are migratory. From 
the middle of May to the be^^nning of September 
they reside on the head-waters of the Columbia, 
where they consider themselves perfectly secure 
from the Pahkees, who have never yet found their 
way .to that retreat. During this time they subsist 
chiefly on salmon, and, as that fish disappears on the 
approach of autumn, they are driven to seek subsist- 
ence elsewhere. They then cross the ridge to the 
v^aters of the Missouri, down which they proceed 
-slowly and cautiously, till they are Joined near.the 
Three Forks by other bands, either of their own na- 
tion or of the Flatheads, with whom they associate 
against the common enemy. Being jiow strong in 
numbers, they venture to hunt the buffalo in the 
plains eastward of the mountains, near which they 
spend the winter, till the retmm of the .salmon in- 
vites them to the Columbia. But such is their ter- 
ror of the Pahkees, that, so long as they can (^tain 
the scantiest subsist^ee> they do not leave the in- 
terior pf the mountains ; and, as soon as they have 
collected a laige stock of dried meat, they agam 
retreat, thus alternately obtaining their food at the 
hazard of their lives^ and hiding themselves to con- 
sume it. 
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^ IQ this loose and iiirandering life they suffer the 
extremes of want ; for two thirds of the year they 
are forced to live in the mountains, passing whc^e 
weeks without meat> and with nothing to eat hut a 
few fish and roots. Nor can anything be imagined 
more wretched than their condition at the present 
time, when the salmon is fast retiring, when roots 
are becoming 8caree,.and they have not yet acquired 
strength to Wizard an encounter with their enemies. 
So insensible are they, however, to these calamities, 
that, the Shoshonees are not only cheerful, but even 
gay ; and their eharaoter, which is more interesting 
than that of any Indians we have seen, ha^ in it 
much of the dignity of misfortune. In their inter* 
course with strangers they are frank and communi- 
cative; in their dealings they are perfectly fair; 
nor ha?e we, dudng our stay with them* had any 
reason to sue^ct that the displav of all our new 
and valuable wealth has tempted them into a single 
.act of dtshones^. While they have generally sha- 
red with us the Uttle they possess, they have always 
abstained from begging an3rthiBg from us. With 
their liveUness of temper, they are f<md of gaudy 
dresses and all sorts of amusements, particularly 
^mes of hazard ; and, like most Indians, delight in 
boasting of their waiiike exploits, either real or fic- 
titious. In their conduct towards us they have been 
kiohl and obliging ; and though on one occasion they 
seemed willing to aeglect us, 3ret we scarcely knew 
how to blame the treatment by which we were to 
auffer, when we recollected how few civilized chiefe 
ivould have hazarded the comforts or the subsist- 
ence of their people for the sake of a few strangers. 
This manliness of character may be the cause of, or 
it may be formed by, the. nature of their govenv 
ment, which is ()erfectly free from any restraint. 
Each individual is his own master, and |he only 
control to which his conduct is subjected Is the ad- 
vice of a chief supported by his influence over the 
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rest of the tribe. The chief himeelf !»» in foct, no 
more than the most confidential person amonf|r the 
warriors : a rank neither distinf^ished by any ex- 
ternal honour, nor conferred by any ceremony, but 
gradually acquired from the good wishes of his 
companions; and by superior merit. Such an offi- 
cer has, therefore, strictly no power : be may rec- 
ommend, or advise, or innuence, but his commands 
have no effect 6n those who inctine to disobey, and 
who may at any time withdraw from their volun* 
tary allegiance. This shadowy authority, which 
cannot survive the confidence which supports it, 
often decays with the personal vigour of the chiefs 
or is transferred to some more fortunatCMNr favour- 
ite hero. 

^ In their domestic economy the man is equally 
sovereign. He is the sole proprietor of his wives 
and daughters, and can barter them away, or dispose 
of them in any manner he may think proper. The 
children are seldom corrected : the boys, particular- 
ly, soon become their own masters ; they are nevdr 
whipped, fcH* they say that it breaks their spirit, and 
that, after being flogged, they never recover their 
independence of mind, even when they grow to ma*- 
hood. A plurality of wives is very eommon ; bat 
these are not generally sisters, as among the Min- 
netarees and M andans, but are purchased of differ- 
ent fathers. Infant daughters are often betrothed 
by the father to men who are grown, either for 
themsMves or for their sons, for whom they are do- 
*siroos of providing wives. The compensation to 
the father is usually made in horses or mulea ; and 
the giri remains with her parents till the age of pu- 
berty, which is thirteen or fourteen, when she is 
surrendered to her husband. At the same time, the 
father often makes a present to the husband equal 
10 what he had forraeriy received as the price of 
his daughter, though this return is optional with the 
parent. Sacajawea had been contracted in this way 
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before she was taken prisoner, and when we brought 
her back her betrothed was still living. Although 
he was double the age of Sacajawea, and had two 
other wiveS) he claimed her; but, on finding that 
slie had a child by her husband Chaboneau, he re- 
linquished his pretensionsy and said he did not want 
her.'' • • • 

** Among the females, we observed eome who ap- 
peared to be held in more respect than the women 
of any nation we had seen^ But the mass of them 
are condemned, aa among all savage nations, to the 
lowest and most laborious drudgery. When the 
tribe is stationary, they collect the roots and cook ; 
they build the huts, dress the skins, and make cloth- 
ing ; collect the wood, and assist in taking care of 
the horses on the route ; they load the horses, and 
have the charge of all the baggage. The business 
of the man is to fight; he therefore takes on him- 
self the chief care of his horse, the companion of his 
warfare ; and will descend to no other labour than to 
hunt and fish. He would consider himself degraded 
by being compelled to walk any distance ; and were 
he so poor «s to possess only two horses, he would 
ride the best one, and leave the other for his wives 
and <;hiklreiH and their baggage ; or should he have 
too many wives or too much baggage for the horse, 
the wives would have no alternative but to follow 
him on foot ; they are not, however, often reduced 
to these extremities, for their stock of horses is 
very ample. Notwithstanding their losses the last 
spring, they still have at least seven hundred, among 
which are about forty colts, and half that number of 
mules. There are no horses here which can be con- 
sidered as wild ; we have seen two only on this sid« 
of the Muscleshell River which were without own- 
ers; and even those, although shy, showed every 
mark of having been once in the possession of man. 
The original stock was procured from the Spaniards, 
but they now raise their own. The horses are geik* 
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enill3r very fine, of a good sine, vigorous, and palieni 
of fatigue as well as hunger. Each warrior has one 
or two tied to a stake near his -hut both day ^nd 
night, so as to be always prepared for action. The 
mules are obtained in the eoune of trade from the 
Spaniards, with whose brands several of them are 
marked, or are stolen from them by the frontier In- 
dians. They are \\ie finest animals of the kind we 
have ever seen, and, at this distance from the 8paa« 
ish colonies, are very highly valued. The worst 
are considered as worth two horses, and a good 
mule cannot be obtained for less than threCf and 
sometimes four horses. 

** We also saw a bridle-bit, stirnqpS) imd several 
other articles, which, like the mules, came from the 
Spanish settlements. The Shoshonees say that 
they can reach those settlements in.ten days' march 
by the route of the YeUowstone River ; but we read- 
ily perceive that the Spaniards are by no mean» 
favourites. They complain that they refuse to let 
them have firearms, under pretence that these dan- 
gerous weapons will only induce them to kill e^ich 
other. In the mean time, say the Shoshonees, we 
are left to the mercy of the Mkmetarees, who, hav- 
ing arms, plunder us of our horsea, and put us to 
death without mercy. *But this shoukl not be/ 
said Cameahwait, fiercely, * if we had gunsr Instead 
of hiding ourselves in the mountains, and Uvin^ like 
the bears, on roots and berries, we would then go 
down and hve in the btkffalo comtry in spke of our 
enemies, whom we never iear when we meet oi| 
equal terms.' 

*^ As war is the chief occvpation, bravery is th^ 
first virtue among the Shoshonees. None ean hope 
tOL be distinguished without having given proofs of 
it ; nor can there be iany preferment or infiuence in 
the nation without some warlike achievement. The 
important events which give reputation to a Shosho- 
liee, and entiUe him to a new name, are killing 9 
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white bear ; stealing, individually, horses from the 
enemy ; leading out a party that happens to be suc- 
cessful either in destroying their foes or capturing 
their horses ; and, lastly, scalping a warrior. These 
acts seem to be regarded as of nearly equal dignity, 
but the last, that of taking an enemy's scalp, is an 
honour quite independent of the act of vanquishing 
him. To kill an adversary is of no impprtance, un- 
less the scalp is brought from the field of battle ; and 
were a warrior to slay any number of his enemies in 
action, and others were to obtain the scalps or first 
touch the dead, they would have all the honours, 
since they had borne oflf the trophies. 

"Although thus oppressed by the Minnetarees, 
the Shoshonees are still a very military people. 
Their cold and rugged country mures them to fa- 
tigue; their long abstinence makes them support 
lesolutely the dangers of mountain warfare ; and 
worn down, as we have seen them, by want of suste- 
nance, they have a look of fierce and adventurous 
courage. The Shoshonee warriors always fight oii\ 
horseback : they possess a few bad guns, which are 
reserved exclusively for war; but their common • 
arms are the bow and arrow, a shield, a lance, and 
a weapon called by the Chippeways, by whom it 
was formerly used, the poggamoggon. The bow is 
made of cedar or pine, covered on the outer side 
with sinews and glue. It is about two and a hsdf 
feet long, and does not differ in shape from those 
used by the Sioux, Mandans, and Minnetarees^ 
Sometimes, however, it is made of a single piece of 
ihe horn of an elk, covered on the back, like those 
of wood, with sinews and glue, and occasionally or- 
namented with a strand wrought of porcupine quills 
and sinews, wrapped round the horn near its two 
ends. Bows made of the horns of the bighorn are 
still more prized, and are formed by cementing with 
glue flat pieces of the horn together, covering the 
back with sinews and glue, and loading t^e whole 
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with an unusual quantity of ornaments. The ar- 
rows resemble those of the other Indians, except in 
being more slender than any we hare seen. They 
are contained, with the implements for striking fire, 
in a narrow quiver formed of diflferent kinds of skin, 
though that of the otter seems to be preferred. It 
is just long enough to protect the arrows from th« 
weather; and is worn on the back, by means of a 
strap passing over the right shoulder and under th# 
left arm. 

** The shield is a circular piece of buffalo hide, 
about two feet four or ^ve inches in diameter, orna- 
mented with feathers, and a fringe of dressed leath- 
er around it, and adorned, or rather deformed, with 
paintings of strange figures. The buflalo hide is 
perfectly proof against any arrow ; but, in the minds 
of the Shoshonees, its power to protect them is 
chiefly derived from the virtues communicated to it 
by the old men and jugglers. To make a shield is 
indeed one of their most important ceremonies i it 
begins with a feast, to which all the warriors, old 
men, and jugglers are invited. After the repast, a 
hole is dug in the ground about eighteen inches in 
depth, and of the same diameter as the intended 
shield : into this hole heated stones are thrown, and 
•water poured over them, till they emit a very dense 
hot steam. The buffalo skin, which must be the 
entire hide of a male two years old, and that has 
never been suffered to dry since it was taken from 
the animal, is now laid across the hole, with the 
fleshy side to the ground, and stretched in every di- 
rection by as many as can take hold of it. As it 
becomes heated, the hair separates and is taken off ^ 

by the hand ; till at last the skin is contracted into , 

the compass designed for the shield. It is then I 

taken off, and placed on a hide prepared into parch- , 

ment, when it is pounded during the rest of the fee- | 

tival by th« bare heels of those who have been in- .| 

vited to it This operation sometimes continues for j 
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several days, after which it is delivered to the pro* 
prietor, and declared by the old men and jugglers to 
be proof against arrows ; and, provided the feast has 
been satisfactory, even against the bullets of their 
enemies. Such is their delusion, that many of the 
Indians implicitly believe that this ceremony has 
given to the shield supernatural powers, and that 
3iey have no longer to fear any weapons of their 
foes, 

'* The poggamoggon is an instrument consisting of 
a handle twenty-two inches long, made of wood, 
covered with dressed leather, and about the size of 
a whip-handle. At one end is a thong of two inches 
in length, which is tied to a round stone, weighing 
two pounds, and held in a cover of leather ; while at 
the other is a loop of the same material, which is 
passed round the wrist so as to secure the hold of 
the instrument, and with it they strike a very se- 
vere blow. 

" Besides these, they have a kind of armour some- 
thing like a coat of mail, which is formed by a great 
many folds of dressed antelope skins, united by 
means of a mixture of glue and sand. With this 
they cover their own bodies and those of. their 
horses, and find it impervious to the arrow. 

" The caparison of their horses is a halter and a 
saddle. The first is either a rope of six or seven 
strands of buffalo hair plaited or twisted together, 
about the size of a man's finger, and of great strength; 
or merely a thong of raw hide, made pliant by 
pounding and rubbing ; though the first kind is mucK 
preferred. The halter is very long, and is never 
taken from the neck of the horse when in constant 
use. One end of it is first tied round the neck in a 
knot, and then brought down to the under jaw, round 
which it is formed into a simple noosd, passing 
^roiigh the mouth : it is then drawn up on the right 
eide, and held by the rider in his left hand, while the 
iesi trails after him to some distance. At other 
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times the knot is formed at a little distance from 
one of the ends, so as to let that end serve as a bri- 
dle, while the other trails on the ground. With this 
cord dangling by the side of him, the horse is put to 
his full speed without fear of falling, and when he is 
turned to graze the noose is merely taken from his 
mouth. The saddle is formed like the pack-saddles 
used by the French and Spaniards, of two flat, thin 
boards, which fit the sides of the horse, and are kept 
together by two cross-pieces, one before and the 
other behind, that rise to a considerable height, end- 
ing sometimes in a flat point extending outward, 
and always making the saddle deep and narrow. 
Under this a piece x>f buffalo skin, with the hair on, 
is placed, so as to prevent the rubbing of the boards, 
and before they mount they throw a piece of skin or 
Yobe over the saddle, which has no permanent cov- 
er. When ^stirrups are used, they consist of wood 
covered with leather; but stirrups and saddles are 
conveniences reserved for old men and women. 
The young warriors rarely use anything except a 
small leathern pad stuffed with hair, and secured- by 
a girth made of a leathern thong. In this way they 
ride with great expertness, and they are particularly 
dexterous in catching the horse when he is running 
at large. If he will not immediately submit when 
they wish to take him, they make a noose in the 
rope, and, although he may be at a distance, or even 
running, rarely fail to flx it on his neck ; and such 
is the docility of the animal, that, however unruly 
he may seem, he surrenders as soon as he feels th^ 
rope on him. This cord is so serviceable in this 
way, that it is never dispensed with, even when they 
use the Spanish bridle, which they prefer, and al- 
ways procure when they have it in their power. 
The horse becomes to them almost an object of at- 
tachnient. A favourite one is frequently painted, 
and his ears cut into various shapes ; while the mane 
and tail, which are never drawn nor tritnmed, are 
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decorated with feathers of birds, and sometimes a 
warrior will suspend at the breast of his horse the 
inest ornaments he possesses. 

" Thus armed and mounted, the Shoshonee is a 
formidable enemy, even with the feeble weapons 
which he is still obliged to use. When they attack 
at full speed, they bend forward, and cover their 
bodies with the shield, while with the right hand 
they shoot under the horse's neck. 

** The only articles of metal which the Shosho- 
nees possess are a few bad knives, some brass ket- 
tles, some bracelets or armbands of iron or brass, a 
few buttons worn as ornaments in their hair, one or 
two spears about a foot in length, and some heads 
for arrows made of iron or brass. All these they 
have obtained in trading with the Crow or Rocky 
Mountain Indians, who live on the Yellowstone. 
The few bridle- bits and stirrups they procured from 
(he Spanish colonies. 

*' The instrument which supplies the place of a 
knife among them is a piece of flint with no regular 
form, and the sharp part of which is not more than 
one or two inches long. The edge of this is renew- 
ed, and the flint itself is formed into heads for ar- 
rows by means of the point of a deer t)r elk horn, an 
implement which they use with great art and inge- 
nuity. They have no axes or hatchets; all the 
wood being cut with flint or elk-horn, the latter of 
which is always used for a wedge in splitting it. 
Their utensils consist, besides the brass kettles, of 
pots in the form of- a jar, made either of earth, or 
of a stone found in the hills between Madison and 
Jefferson Rivers, which, though soft and white in 
its natural state, becomes very hard and black after 
exposure to the fire. The horns of the bufialo and 
the bighorn supply them with spoons. 

" Fire they always kindle by means of a blunt 
arrow and a piece of weU^seasoned wood of a softf 
spongy kind, such as the willow or cotton wood. 
Hh3 
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•* The Shoshonees are of diminative stature, with 
thick, flat feet and ankles, and crooked legs, and are, 
generally speaking, worse formed than any nation 
of Indians we have seen. Their complexion resem- 
bles that of the Sioux, and is darker than that of the 
Minnetarees, Mandans, or Shawnees. The hair in 
both sexes is suffered to fall loosely over the face 
and down the shoulders : some of the men, how- 
ever, divide it by means of thongs of dressed leather 
or otter skin into two equal queues, which hang over 
the ears, and are drawn in front of the body ; but at 
the present moment, when the nation is afflicted by 
the loss of so many relations killed in war, most of 
them have the hair cut quite short in the neck, and 
Cameahwait has his so cut all over the head, this 
being the customary mourning for a deceased kins- 
man. 

^* The dress of the men consists of a robe, a tip- 
pet, a shirt, long leggins, and moccasins. The robe 
18 formed most commonly of the skins of antelope, 
bighorn, or deer, though, when it can be procured, 
the buffalo hide is preferred. Sometimes, too, they 
are made of the skms of beaver, moonax, or of smaU 
wolves, and frequently, during the summer, of elk- 
skin. These are dressed with the hair on, and the 
robe reaches about as low as the middle of the leg. 
It is worn loosely over the shoulders, the sides be- 
ing at pleasure either left open or drawn together 
by the hand, and in cold weather kept close by a 
girdle round the waist. This robe answers the 
purpose of a cloak during the day, and at night it is 
their only covering. 

*' The tippet is the most elegant article of Indian 
dress we have ever seen. The neck or collar of it 
is a strip about four or five inches wide, cut from 
the back of the otter skin, the nose and eyes form- 
ing one extremity, and the tail the other. This be- 
ing dressed with the fur on, they attach to one edge 
of it from one hundred to two hundred and fifty lit- 
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tie rolls of ermine skin, beginning at the ear and 
proceeding towards the tail. These rolls consist of 
narrow strips from the back of that animal, sowed 
round small cords of twisted silk-grass, thick enough 
to make them taper towards the tail, which hangs 
from the end, and are generally about the size of a 
large quill. They are tied at the head into little 
bundles of -two, three, or more, according to the ca- 
price of the wearer, and theli suspended from the 
collar, and a broad fringe of ermine skin is fixed so 
as to cover the parts where they unite, which might 
otherwise have a coarse appearance. Little tassels 
of fringe, also, of the same materials, are fastened 
to the extremities of the tails, so as to show their 
black colour to greater advantage. The centre of 
the collar is farther ornamented with the shells of 
the pearl oyster. Thus adorned, it is worn close 
round the neck, and the little rolls fall down over 
the shoulders nearly to the waist, so as to form a 
sort of short cloak, which has a very handsome ap- 
pearance. These tippets are very highly esteemed, 
and are given or disposed of on important occasions 
only. This ermine is the fur known to the North- 
west traders by the name of the white weasel, but 
it is the genuine ermine ; and, by encouraging the 
Indians to take these animals, their fur might, no 
doubt, be rendered a valuable article of trade. They 
must be very abundant, for the tippets are in great 
numbers, and each one requires at least a hundred 
skins. 

" The shirt is a covering of dressed skin without 
the hair, and made of the hide of the antelope, deer, 
bighorn, or elk, though the last is more rarely used 
than any other for this purpose. It fits the body 
loosely, and reaches half way down the thigh. The 
aperture at the top is wide enough to admit the 
head, and has no collar, but is either square, or most 
frequently terminates in the tail of the animal, which 
ii left entire, so as to fold outward, though some- 
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times the edges are cut into a fringe^ and ornament-* 
ed with the quills of the jporcupine. The seams of 
the shirt are on the sides, and are richly fringed and 
adorned with porcupine quills to within five or six 
inches of the sleeves, where it is left open, as is also 
the under side of the sleeve from the shoulder to the 
elbow, below which it fits closely round the arm as 
far as the wrist, and has no fringe like the sides, and, 
the under part of the sleeve above the elbow. It is 
kept up by wide shoulder-straps, on which the man* 
ufacturer displays his taste by a variety of figures, 
wrought with porcupine quills of different colourg,. 
and sometimes with beads, when they can be ob« 
tained. The lower end of the shirt retains the nat- 
ural shape of the fore legs and neck of the skin, witl^ 
the addition of a slight fringe : the hair, too, is lej^ 
on the tail and neiar the hoofs, part of which last iit 
retained, and split into a fringe. 

'^The leggins are generally made of antelope^ 
skins, dressed without the hair, and with the legs« 
tail, and neck hanging to them. Each leggin is 
formed of a skin nearly entire, and reaches from the 
ankle to the upper part of the thigh, and the legs ofi 
the skin are tucked, before and behind, under a girdle 
round the waist. It fits closely to the leg, tli^ tail 
being worn upward, and the neck, highly ornament-^ 
ed with fringe and porcupine quills, drags on the; 
ground behind the heels. As the legs of the anims^ 
are tied round the girdle, the wide part of the skii^ 
is drawn so high as to conceal the parts usually 
kept from view, in which respect their dress is much 
more decent than that of any nation of Indians oi) 
the Missouri. The seams of the leggins down thq 
sides are also fringed and ornamented, and occasion'* 
ally decorated with tufts of hair taken from ene^ 
piies whom, they have slain. In making all these 
articles of dress, their only thread is the sinew ta- 
ken from the back and loins of the deer, elk, buffalo 
or some other animal. 
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" '' The moccasin is made of deer, elk, or buffalo 
dcin, dressed without the hair, though in winter they 
use the skin of this animal with the hairy side in- 
ward, as do most of the Indians who inhabit the 
buffalo country. Like the Mandan moccasin, it is 
made with a single seam on the outer edge, and 
sewed up behind, a hole being left at the instep to 
admit the foot. It is variously ornamented with 
figures wrought with porcupine quills; and some- 
times the young men most fond of dress cover it 
with the skin of the polecat, and trail at their heels 
the tail of the animal. 

** The dress of the women consists of the same 
articles as that of the men. The robe, though small- 
er, is worn in the same way : the moccasins are 
precisely similar. The shirt or chemise reaches 
naif way down the leg, and is of the same form, ex- 
ceptHhat there is no shoulder-strap, th^ seam com- 
ing quite up to the shoulder; though for women 
who are nursing, both sides are open almost down 
to the waist. It is also ornamented in the same 
way, with the addition of little patches of red cloth, 
edged round with beads at the skirts. The chief 
ornament is over the breast, where there are curious 
figures wrought with the usual finery of porcupine 
quills. Like the men, they have a girdle round the 
waist ; and when either sex wish to disengage the 
arm, it is drawn up through the hole near the shoul- 
der, apd the lower part of the sleeve thrown behind 
the body. 

" Children alone wear beads round their necks ; 
grown persons of both sexes prefer them suspend- 
ed in little bunches from the ear, sometimes mter- 
mixed with triangular pieces of the shell of the 
pearl oyster. Occasionally the men tie them in the 
same way to the hair of the fore part of the head ; 
and, to increase their beauty, add the wings and tails 
of birds, and particularly the feathers of the great 
eagle or calumet-bird, of which they are extremely 
fond. The collars are formed either of seashelLi 
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procured from tbeir relations to tbe southwest, or 
of the sweet-scented grass which grows in tibte 
neighbourhood, and which they twist or plat to the 
thickness of a man's finger, and then cover it with 
porcupine quills of various colours. The first of 
these is worn indiscriminately by both sexes ; the 
second is principally confined to the men ; while a 
string of elk's tusks forms a collar almost exclusive- 
ly worn by the women and children. Another col- 
lar worn by the men consists of a string of round 
bones like the joints of a fish's back ; but the one 
preferred above all others, because the most honour- 
able, is that formed of the claws of the brown bear* 
To kill one of these animals is as distinguished an 
achievement as to put an ei^my to death ; and, ia 
fact, with their weapons, is a more dangerous trial 
of courage. These claws are suspended on a thong 
of dressed leather, and, being ornamented with beads, 
are worn by the warriors round the neck with great 
pride. The men also frequently wear the skin of a 
ibx, or a stnp of otter skm round the head, in the 
form of a baiuieau. In short, the dress of the Sho« 
shonees is as convenient aoKl decent as that of any 
of the Indians we have seen. 

" They have many more children than might have 
been expected, considering their precarious means 
of support and their wandering life. 

" The old men are few in number, and do not ap- 
pear to be treated with much tenderness or respect. 

" The tobacco used by the Shoshonees is not cul-» 
tivated among them, but obtained from the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains, and from some of the 
bands of their own nation who live south of them : 
it is the same plant which is in use among the Min- 
netarees, Mandans, and Ricaras. 

*' ITieir chief intercourse with other nations seems 
to consist in their Association with other Snake In- 
dians and with the Flatheads when they go east- 
ward to hunt the buffalo,, and during the occasional 
visits made by the Umr to the waters Of thq Qqz 
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lumbla for the purpose of fishing. Their inter* 
course with the Spaniards is much more rare^ and it 
furnishes them with a few articles, such as mules, 
and some bridles and other ornaments for horses, 
which, as well as their kitchen utensils, they also 
obtain from the bands of Snake Indians on the Yel- 
lowstone. The pearl ornaments which they es- 
teem so highly come fi*om other bands, whom they 
represent as their friends and relations, living to the 
sowthwest, beyond the barren plains on the other 
side of the mountains. These relations, they say, 
inhabit a good country, filled with elk; deer, bear, and 
antelope, where horses and mules are much more 
numerous than they are here, or, to use their own 
expression, as abundant as the grass of the plains. 

** The name of the Indian varies in the course of 
his hfe. The one he receives in childhood, merely 
from the necessity of distinguishing him from others, 
or on account of some accidental resemblance to 
external objects, the young warrior is impatient to 
exchange for another acquired by some gallant 
achievement. Any important action, stealing a 
horse, scalping an enemy, or killing a brown bear, 
entitles him at once to a new name, which he then 
selects for himself, and it is confirmed by the nation. 
Sometimes the two names subsist together: thus, 
the chief Cameahwait, which means " one who nev- 
er walks," has the war name of Tooettecone, or 
" black gun," which he acquired when he first sig- 
Balized himself. As each new action gives a war- 
rior a right to change his name, many of them have 
several in the course of their lives. To give to a 
friend one's own name is an act of courtesy, and a 
pledge, like that of pulling off the moccasin, of sin- 
cerity and hospitality. The chief in this way gave 
his name to Captain Clarke when he first arrived, 
and he was afterward known among the Shosho- 
nees by the name of Cameahwait." * • ♦ 
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